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Qvipstion re cost of the temporary additional stationed in Burma in 

consequence of the disturbances. 49-50. 
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GENERAL BUDGET— 

>Sce “ BUDGET ^ 

GENERAL DISCUSSION— 

of the General Budget for 1932-33. 199-227 . 

of the Railway Budget for 1932-33. 33-47. 

GOLD— 

Question re total export of from India since the abandonment of the 

standard. 12. 

Resolution re purchaso of all distress being exported to foreign countries. 

167-79. 

GOVERNOR GENERAL, HTS EXCELLENCY THE— 

Me.ssage from appointing days for the presentation and general discussion 

of the General Budget. 17. 

Message from appointing days for the ijreseutat.ion and general discussion 

of the Railway Budget. 16. 

Message from directing that, the heads of expenditure specified in sub- 

section (3) of section 67 A of the Government of India Act shall be open to 
(lis(;ussion when the Budget is under consideration. 17. 

Message from nominating Members of the Council of State to the 

Panel of Chairmen. 16. 

GRAHAM, THE Honouhahle Majoh-General J. D. G. — 

Oath of Office. 281. 

GRATUITIES— 

Resolution re payment of to the families of Government servants who die 

before retirement. 141-45. 

GURKHAS— 

Question re armed on patrol duty in Dacca. 50. 


H 

HAFEEZ, THE Hoxouraule Mr. SYED ABDUL— 

Nomination of as a Member of the Committc*e on Petitions. 17. 

Question rc - 

Capitation charges for units of the British Army employed in India, etc. 
32-33. 

Number of permanent, temporary and leave vacainues in the assistants’ and 
clerks’ grades in the Army Department, etc. 274-75. 

Permanent and temporary vacancies in the Office of the Director General, 
Indian Medical Service, before and after retrenchment. 275. 

Vacancies in the clerical grade of the General Staff Branch, Army Head- 
<iuarters. 275. 

HIGH COMMISSIONER, LONDON— 

Question re names and numbers of Indians employed at the Office of the , 

and at the League of Nations Secretariat, Geneva, in receipt of annual 
salaries of £200 and over. 136. 

Statement (laid on the table) re names and numbers of Indians in receipt of 

annual salaries of £200 and over at the Office of the , according to 

communities . 137 . 

HONOURS- 

Congrat Illations by the Honourable the President to Members, the recipients of 
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HOWELL, THE Honourable Sir EVELYN — 

Oath of Office. 337. 

HUSSAIN IMAM, the Honovkable Mr. AUU ABDULLAH SYED— 

Question re — 

Appointment of Indians as Agents of Class I Kailways. 14-15. 

Contributions by the Imperial Council of Agricultural Kcsearch to certain 
foreign institutions. 14. 

Floating and permanent debts of the Government of India on 30th Septem- 
ber, 1931 and on 24th January, 1932. 156. 

Moving free of cost of telephone wires in connection with the Sri Krishna Lila 
procession at Muttra. 15. 

Report on the defence of the North-West Frontier. 155. 

Short Notice Questions put during the lifetime of the Council. 155. 

1 

IMPEHIAL COUNCIL OF AGUTCULTUllAL RESEAUCH- 

Question re contributions by the to certain foreign institutions. 14. 

INCOME(S)— 

Question re — 

Assessment of from professions and callings and from property under 

the Indian Income-tax Act, 1922. 273-74. 

Taxation of earned during the year ending 31st March, 1931, under 

the Indian Finance (Supplementary and Extending) Act, 1931. 273. 

INCOME, AVERAGE— 

Question re statistics of the— — and cost of living of a person now and 
before the war. 50. 

INCOME-TAX— 

Question re refund to assessees of on salaries and interest on Government 

securities collected in 1932 if the Finance Act, 1931, is repealed. 274. 

Resolution re levy of on all pensions • and coiiipassionato allowances paid 

outside India. 231-36. 

Sliort Notice Questions and Answers re exemption from of life insurance 

premia. 317-18. 

INCOME-TAX INSPECTOR-ACCOUNTANTS— 

Question re appointtfient of in Bihar and Orissa. 16. 

INCOME-TAX OFFIOER(S)— 

Question re — 

in charge of District 1 (1) in Calcutta. 31. 

in Calcutta. 31. 

INDIA HOUSE— 

Q;.iestion re mural decorations, ■ etc., in , London. 1.39. 

INDIAN AIR FORCE BILL— 

Passed by the Legislative Assembly. 318. 

Motion to consider. 351-64. 

Motion to pass. 355. 

INDIAN COMPANIES (SUPPLEMENTARY AMENDMENT) BlLIr- 
Passed by the Legislative Assembly. 17. 

Considered and' passed. 61. 
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INDJAN FJNANCE (SUPPLEMENTARY AND EXTESDL^G) AMENDMENT 
BILL— 

Passed by the Legislative Assembly. 17. 

Considered and passed. 03-64. 

INDIAN LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANIES (AMENDMENT) BILL— 
Introduced. 267. 

JNDJAN PARTNERSHIP BILL— 

I’assed l)y tlie Lc?gislative Assembly. 17. 

Motion to consider. 52-58. 

Consideration of clause 11. 58. 

Consideration of clause 30. 58-59. 

Consideration of clause 69. 59-60. 

Motion to pass. 60. 

Amendments made by the Council of State in the agreed to by the 

Legislative Assembly. 337. 

INDIAN SANDHURST— 

Question /e selection of Dehra Dun as the location for the . 10-11. 

INDIAN TARIFF (WIRELESS BROADCASTING) AMENDMENT BILL— 

Pa.N>ed ))y tho Legislative Assembly. 318. 

Motion to consider. 355-57. 

Mtdion to pass. 357. 

IND1ANTSATTON— 

Question re on tbe Burma Railways. 30. 

INDUSTRIES— 

Q)?iestioii re fostering and development of Indian on tlie linos of the 

Buy British ” Campaign in England. 76. 

INSURANCE LAW— 

Question /r revision of the Indian . 136. 

INTEREST— 

Resolution re decrees passed hy court.s for . 115-19 

INTERNATIONAL LABOUR CONFERENCE— 

Statement re Draft Convention and Rccoinniendations concerning the protec- 
tion against accidents of workers employed in loading or unloading ships 
adopted hy the at its Twelfth Ses.sion held in 1929. .229-30. 


j 

JAGD I SH PRAS.AD, titf. Honoirahle R.\t B.xnADUR Lal.v — 

Resolution re — 

Proct'dniv to he followed in dealing with the civil disobedience movement. 
2 : 19 - 66 . 

Purchase of all distress gold hoin«g exported to foreign countries. 167-79. 

JOHNSON, THF lloyoriiAiiLK J. N. G.— 

Oath of Office. 273. 

K 

KASmilR AGITATION— 

^Question re number of persons in prison in connection with the . 13. 
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KEDAR NATH, Babu— 

Question re eiuploymeiit of under the Personal Assistant to the Commis- 

aioner of Income-tax in Bengal. 32. 

KHAPARDE, the Honourable Mr. G. S. — 

Nomination of to the Panel of Chairmen. 1(5. 

Resolution re payment of gratuities to the families of Government servants 
wlio die before retirement. 141-45. 

KIDWAI, THE Honourable Shaik MUSHTR HOSATN— 

Question re — 

Number of persons in prison in connection with the Kashmir agitation. 13. 
Number of political offenders sent to goal in each province for the last three 
jears, etc. 11. 

Total cost to the Indian treasury of the Lee coiuessions. 12-13. 

Total export of gold from India since the ahandonmeiit of the gold stand- 
ard. 12. 


L 


LABOUR CONFERENCE— 

Statement rc Draft Convention and Recommendations concerning the protec- 
tion against accidents of workers employed in loading or unloading s]ii])s, 
a<lopted by the riitcrnational at its Twelfth Session held in 1920. 220-30. 

LEAGUE OF NATFOXS SECRETARIAT, GENEVA— 

Names and uninbers of Indians employed at the High Commissioner’s Office, 
London, and at the in receipt of annual salaries of £200 and over. 136. 

LEAVE RULEwS— 

(Question rr. on the Burma Railways. 30. 

LEE COXCESSrOXS— 

(Question rr; total cost to the Fiidijm treasury of the . 12-13. 

LEVEL CROSSINGS— 

(Jiiestion rc accidents at . 7-8. 

LFFE ASSURANCE COMPAXFES (AMEXD]\rENT) BILL— 

Scr “TNDFAN 

LIFE INSURANCE PREMIA— 

Short Notice Question.s and Answers rc exemption from income-tax of 

317-18. 


u 

MADRAS FISHERIES DEPARTMENT— 

Question rc control of the . 3. 

MEG AW, THK Honourable M.uob-Gkneral J. AV. D. — 

Oath cf Office. 49. 

MEHTA, THE Honourable Mr. H. M.— 

Election of to the Standing C<»mniitlee for Roads for the year 1932-33. 

231. 
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MERCANTILE MARINE— 

Question re prospects of obtaining employment in the of ex-‘* DufPerin 

cadets. 71. 

MESSAGE— 

from His Excellency the Governor General appointing days for the 

presentation and general discussion of the General Budget. 17. 

from His Excellency the Governor General appointing days for the 

presentation and general discussion of the Railway Budget. 16. 

from His Excellency the Governor General directing that the heads of 

expenditure specified in sub-section (3) of section 67A of the Government 
of India Act shall be open to discussion when the Budget is under consider- 
ation. 17. 

from His Excellency the Governor General nominating Members of the 

Council of State to the Panel of Chairmen. 16. 

MILITARY OPERATIONS— 

Qne.stion re expenditure on in Chittagong. 49. 

MILITARY SERVICE— 

Resolution re training of young scions of the houses of sardars, jahagirdars, 
inamdars, etc., for . 110-14. 

MILLER, THE HoNounAnLB Mn. E. — 

Election of to the vStanding Committee for Roads for the vear 1932-33. 

231. 

MITCHELL, THE Honouhablb Mb. D. G. — 

Oatli of Office. 273. 

MUHAMMAD DIN, the Honourable Khan Bahadur Chaudri— 

Resolution re — 

Decrees passed l)y courts for interest 115-19. 

Education in the North-West Frontier Province and Baluchistan. 151-54, 

MUHAMMAD HUSSAIN, the Honourable Mr. ALT BAKSH- 

Nomination of as a Member of the Committee on Petitions, 17. 

MURAL DECORATTON<S)— 

Question re — 

, etc., in India House, London. 139. 

of Government buildings in New Dtdlii. 139-40. 

Resolution re by Indian artists to Government buildings at New Delhi 

and India House, London. 179-92. 

• MURPHY, the Honourable Mr. P. W. — 

Oatli of Office. 1. 

MUSEUM— 

(Justion re project for the establishment of an Oriental in London. 140. 

N 

NATH, THE Honourable Sir SANK ARAN — 

Resolution re. immediate introduction of provincial autonomy. 77-109. 

NATES.AN, THE Honourable Mr. G. A. — 

Election of to the Standing Committee on Emigration. 47. 

Nomination of as Chairman of the Committee on Petitions. 17. 
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NORTH-WEST FRONTIER— 

Question re report on the defence of the . 155. 

NORTH-WEST FRONTIER PROVINCE AND BALUCHISTAN— 
Resolution re education in the . 151-54. 


o 

OATH OF OFFICE— 

Brayne, the Honourable Mr. A. F. L. 1. 

Fazl-i-Husain, the Honourable Khan Bahadur Minn Sir. 49. 

Graham, the Honourable Major-General J. I). G. 2S1. 

Howell, the Honourable Sir Evelyn. 337. 

Johnson, the Honourable Mr. J. N. Q. 273. 

Megaw, the Honourable Major-General J. W. D. 49. 

Mitchell, the Honourable Mr. D, G. 273. 

Murphy, the Honourable Mr. P. W. 1. 

Russell, the Honourable Mr. T. G. 1. 

Said Khan of Chhitari, the Honourable Captain Nawah Sir Muhammad 
Ahmad. 1. 

Tottenham, the Honourable Mr. G. R. F. 317. 


P 

PADSHAH SAHIB BAHADUR, the TIonoiiradle Saiyed MOHAMIB)— 

Election of to the Standing Committee for the Department of Education, 

Health and Lands. 271. 

PANDIT, THE Honourable Sard^vr Shri JAGANNATJT MAH AHA J — 

Question re selection of Dehra Dun as the location for the Indian Sandhurst. 

10 - 11 . 

Resolution re — 

Appointment of a coramittee to advise on legislation afrecting th(‘ personal 
and customai’y law of the Hindus. 145-50. 

Training of young scions of the houses of sardars, j.ahagirdars, inamdars, 
etc., for military service. 110-14. 

PANEL OF CHAIRMEN— 

Message from His Excellency the Governor General nominating Members of 
the Council of State to the . 16. 

PARTNERSHIP BILL— 

See INDIAN 

PASSENGER TAX— 

Question re increase in the rate of the levied in the Hardwar muni- 

cipality. 75. 

PENSIONS— 

Question re — 

Number of persons resident abroad in receipt of and compassionate 

allowances from Indian revenues. 13. 

and compassionate allowances paid from Indian revenues to persons 

not resident in India. 13. 

Resolution re levy of income-tax on all and compassionate allowances 

paid outside India. 231-36. 
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PERSONAL AND CUSTOMARY LAW— 

Resolution re appointment of a committee to advise on legislation affecting 
the of tlie Hindus. 145-50. 

PETITIONS, COMMITTEE ON— 

Constifution of the . 17. 

PIECE-GOODS— 

Question re present condition of the foreign trade in India. 51. 

PIECE-GOODS, FOlIErON AND BRITISH— 

St'f “CUSTOMS REVENUE’*. 

PILOT SERVICES— 

Question rv appointment of Indians to the in India. 73. 

POLITICAL OFB^ENDERS— 

Question re. number of sent to gaol in each province for the last three 

years, etc. 11. 

PORT TRUSTS— 

Question rc number of Europeiins, Anglo-Indians and Indians in the dilTerent 
carrying salaric.s of Rs. 500 and upwards on 31st March, 1031. 138. 

POSTCARDS— 

Question re date on which the increased rates on and envelopes came 

into force. 73-74. 

PRESIDENCY SMALL CAUSES COURTS ACT— 

Resolution re amendment of the . 267-71. 

PRIZE OK DELHI SCHEME— 

Question re for the encouragement of Indian art. 141. 

PROPERTY— 

Question re asse.ssnumt of income from professions and callings and from 

under the Indian Income-tax Act, 1922. 273-74. 

PROVINCIAL AUTONOMY— 

Resolution re immediate introduction of . 77-109. 

PUBLIC SUITS VATdDATION BILL— 

Introduced. 227. 

Considered and juissed. 230-31. 

I'as^ed hy the Legislative Assembly. 318. 


Q 

QUESTrON(S) AND ANSWBRlS) HE— 

Accidents at level crossings. 7-3. 

Aden. Transfer of the control of the civil administration of to the 

Govoriimont of India. 134. 

Appointment «if Indians as Agents of Class I Railways. 14-15. 

Articles of Clorkslnp for graduates of British and Indian Universities, 
prescribed by the bye-laws of the Society of Incorporated Accountants and 
.Auditors. London, and the rules of the Institute of Chartered Acconutants 
in England and Wales. 1.38-.39. 

Artists. Amount spent up to 31st Decemhor, 1931, on the four Indian 

to whom scholarships were given to proceed to England 139. 
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QUESTIONlS) AND ANSWER(S) liE--contcl, 

Audit and Accounts. Separation of on Railways. 8-10. 

Bally Bridge. 69-70. 

Ban against sale of Mr. Ramsay MacDonald’s book entitled “ Awakening of 
India”. 1.3o-36. 

Bathrooms. Provision of in intermediate and third class carriages. 73. 

Benares Cantonment Station. Platform No. 4, . 29. 

Cadets. Number of Indian undergoing training on board the Indian 

Mercantile ^larine Training Ship “ Dufferin ”. 71. 

Capitation charges, for units of the Britisli Army employed in India, etc. 
32-33. 

Civil disobedience movement. Total number of ]tersons undergoing imprison- 
ment in connection with the . 75. 

Coal. Use of Indian by vessels of the Royal Indian Marine. 135. 

Compassionate allowances and pensions paid from Indian revenues to persons 
not resident in India. 13. 

Cost of living. Statistics of the average income and of a person now 

and before the war. 50. 

Customs revenue of different provinces in foreign and British piece-goods 
trade since the Irwiii-Gandhi Pact. 51. 

Debts. Floating and ])ormanent of the Oovernment of India on 30lh 

September, 1931 and on 24th January, 1932. 150. 

Distribution of work among the two Assistant Commissioners of Income-tax 
in Calcutta. 31. 

Drugs Eucjiiiry Committee. Recommendations of the in regard to 

quinine. 75-76. 

Employment. Pi’ospects of oht.aiiiing in the Mercantile Marino of ex- 

“ Dufferin ” cadets. 71. 

Exhibition. Grant of monetary assistance to tlie of the Burlington Fin© 

Arts Club, London. 340. 

Export of oil cake, bones and bone mannres. 14. 

Fire Insurance. Returns of busijiess submitted by non-Indian Companies. 

136. 

First aid. Encouragomont given by StatO and Company-managed Railways 

to the running staff, etc., to ]»ass examinations in . 7. 

First aid boxes. Provision of in trains carrying passengers. 6. 

Garrison. Cost of the temporary additional stationed in Burma in coii- 

.seqnenco of tlie disturbances. 49-50. 

Gold. Total export of from India since the abandonment of the 

standard. 12. 

Gurklias. Armed on patrol duty in Dacca. 50. 

High Commissioner’s Office, London. Njames and numbers of Indians 
employed at the— — , and at the League of Nations Secretariat, Genova, 
in receipt of annual salaries of £200 and over. 1.36. 

Imperial Council of Agricultural Research. Contributions by the to 

certain foreign in.stitutions. 14. 

Income — 

Assessment of from profes.sions and callings and Iroin properly under 

the Indian Income-tax Act, 1922. 273-71. 

Taxation of earned during the year ending 31st March, 1931, under 

the Indian Finance (Supplementary and Extending) Act, 1931. 273. 
Income-tax. Refund to as.sesseos of on .salaries and interest on Govern- 

ment securities collected in 1932 if the Finance Act, 1931, is repealed. 
274. 

Income-tax Inspector-Accountants. Appointment of in Bihar and Orissa. 

16. 

Income-tax* Officer-in-charge of District 1 (3) in Calcutta. 31. 
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QUESTION (S) AND ANSWER(S) BE—contd, 

Income-tax Otficers in Calcutta. 31. 

Indian Sandhurst. Selection of Dehra Dun as the location for the . 

10 - 11 . 

Indian isation on the Burma Railways. 30. 

Industries. Fostering and development of Indian on the lines of the 

“ Buy British campaign in England. 76. 

Insurance law. Revision of the Indian . 136. 

Kashmir agitation. Number of persons in prison in connection with the . 

13. 

Kedar Nath, Babu. Employment of under the Personal Assistant to 

the Coinmi.ssioner of Income-tax in Bengal. 32. 

Leave rules on the Burma Railways. 30. 

Lee concessions. Total cost to the Indian treasury of the . 12-13. 

Madras Fisheries Department. Control of the . 3. 

Military operations. Expenditure on in Chittagong. 49. 

Mural decoration(a) — 

of Government buildings in New Delhi. 139-40. 

, etc., in India House, London. 139. 

Museum. Project for the establishment of an Oriental — in Loncxon. 140. 
Passenger tax. Increase in tlie rate of the levied in the Hardwar muni- 

cipality. 76. 

Pensions and iomi)a.s8ionato allowances. Number of persons resident abroad 

in receipt of from Indian revenues. 13. 

Piece-goods. Present condition of the foreign trade in India. 51. 

Pilot services. Appointment of Indians to the in India. 73. 

Political offenders. Nujiiber of sent to gaol in each province for the 

last three years, etc. 11. 

Port Trusts. Number of Europeans, Anglo-Indians and Indians in the 

different carrying salaries of Rs. 500 and upwards on 31st March, 1931. 

138. 

Postcards and ojivelopes. Date on which tlie increased rates on came into 

force. 73-74. 

Prize of Delhi scheme for the encouragement of Indian art. 141. 

Quinine. Becommeiidations of the Drugs Enquiry Committee in regard to 
. 75-76. 

Radio appliances. Installation of at important stations by three railway 

administrations. 7. 

Railway Clearing House at Delhi. .3, 8. 

Railway project to connect Bombay with Karachi. 133-34. 

Recruitment to tlie superior services on State and Compuny-managed Railways 
of young Indians who have received training in railway traffic in England. 
4-6*. 

Rent paid for the building occupied by the Office of the Accountant General, 
Bombay. 74. 

Report on the defence of the North-West Frontier. 155. 

Retrenchment — 

Permanent and temporary vacancies in the Office of the Director General, 

Indian Medical Service, before and after . 275. 

of assistants and clerks in the Office of the Accountant General, Bombay. 

74-75. 

of Indians and Burmans holding posts of Inspectors of Works on the 

Burma Railways. 29. 

— — of the assistant cashier in the Office of the Director General, Indian 
Medical Service. 276. 

on Indian Railways. 27. 
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QTTES.TION(S) AND ANSWER(S) RE— rowrW. 

Royal Indian Marine — 

Appointment of Indians as commissioned officers in the . 70-71. 

Use of Indian coal by vessels of the . 136. 

Short Notice Questions put during the lifetime of the Council. 155. 

Silver — 

Measures for stabilising the price of . 133. 

Policy in regard to the problem. 133. 

Recommendations of the Committee of Experts appointed by the Inter- 
national Chamber of Commerce at Paris regarding . 133. 

Statement (laid on the table) re — 

Names and numbers of Indians in receipt of annual salaries of £200 and 
over at the High Commissioner\s Office, London, according to communi- 
ties. 137. 

Names and numbers of Indians in receipt of annual salaries £200 and 
over in the Secretariat of the League of Nations. 137. 

Number and nationality of cadets in the different years of their training 
on the Indian Mercantile Marine Training Ship “ DulFerin,” belonging 
to different provinces. 72. 

Number of employees discharged on State and Company-managed Railways 
as a result of the economy campaign. 28. 

Number of Indians and Hurinans holding permanent posts of (1) Assistant 
Engineers, (2) Assistant Traffic Superintendents, and (3) Assistant Accounts 
Officers on the Burma Railways on the 1st October, 1931. 29. 

Number of level crossing disasters and accidents. 8. 

Number of persons convicted in connection with the civil disobedience 
movement of 1930-31 up to the 28th February, 1931. 11. 

Shares of the different maritime provinces fn the amount of duty collected 
on cotton piece-goods of British manufacture and not of BritLsh manu- 
facture separately, during the nine montlis, April to December, 1931. 61. 

Station masters, guards, etc., on the Burma Railways.. 30. 

Sterling — 

List of banks and firms from whom is purchased on behalf of Govern- 

ment. 134. 

List of banks and firms from whom may ho purchased. 134. 

Telephone wires. Moving free of cost of in connection with the Sri 

Krishna Lila procession at Muttra. 15. 

Touts. Employment of by tho Commissioner of Income-tax in Bengal. 

* 31-32. 

Trade and industry. General condition of in India since the rupee was 

linked to sterling. 51. 

Transfers of Assistant Commissioners of Income-tax in Bengal. 30. 

Unemployed persons. Statistics of in India. 50. 

Vacancies — 

in the clerical grade of the General Staff Branch, Army Headquarters. 

276. 

Number of permanent, temporary and leave in the assistants’ and 

clerks* grades in the Army Department, etc. 274-75. 

Permanent and temporary in the Office of the Director General, Indian 

Medical Service, before and after retrenchment. 275. 

QUININE— 

Question rc recommendations of the Drugs Enquiry Committee in regard to 

. 76-76. 
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RADIO APPLIANCES— 

Quostioii re iiistiillatiou of at important stations by three railway adminis- 

trations. 7. 

RAGHUNANDAN PRASAD SINGH, thk Honourahle Raja— 

Question re appointment of Jneome-tax Inspector- Accountants in Bihar and 
Ori.ssa. 10. 

Resolution re repeal of the Child Marriage Restraint Act. 119-24. 
RATLWAY(S;— 

Ballot for the election of six non-oflScial Members to the Central Advisory 
Council for . 271. 

Date for the election of six non-official Membeis to the Central Advisory 
Council for . 228. 

Motion for the elet'tion of six non-official Members to the Central Advisory 
Council for . 156. 

Nominations for the election of six non-official Members to the Central 
Advisory Connell for . 227. 

Question re — 

Appointment of Indians as Agents of Class I . 14-15. 

Clearing House at Delhi. 3, 8. 

[)roject to (onnect Bombay with Karachi. 133-34. 

Retrenchment on Indian . 27. 

Sei>aration of Audit and Accounts on . 8-10. 

Burma 

Question re — 

Indiani.sation on tlie . 30. 

Lcavo rules on the . 30. 

Retrenchment of Iiidian.s and Bnrmaiis holding posts of Inspectors of Woi-ks 
on the . 29. 

Station masters, guards, etc., on the . 30. 

Statement (laid on the table) .showing the number of Tndian.s and Burmana 
holding permanent jjosts of (1) ANsi.stant Engineers, (2) Assistant Traffic 

Superintendents and (3) Assi.staut Accounts Officers on the on the lat 

October, 1931. 29. 

State and Company-managed 

Question rc — 

Encouragement given by to the running staff, etc., to pass examin- 

ntion.s in first aid. 7, 

Recruitment to the sn[ierior .services on of young Indians who have 

received training in traffic in England. 4-6. 

Statement (laid on the table) sliowing the number of employees discharged 
oil as a result of the economy campaign. 23. 

RAILWAY BUDGET— 

8er “BUDGET^’. 

RAILWAY CLEARING HOUSE— 

Question re ot Delhi. 3, 8. 

RAILWAY PROJECT— 

Question re to connect Bombay with Karachi. 13.3-34. 
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RAM SARAN DAS, the Honoubable Rai Bahadur Lala — 

Election of to the Standing Committee on Emigration. 47. 

Nomination of to the Panel of Chairmen. 16. 

Question re — 

Fostering and development of Indian industries on tho lines of the “ Buy 
British ” campaign in England. 76. 

Increase in the rate of the passenger tax levied in the Hardwar municipality. 

Recommendations of the Drugs Enqiiirv Committee in regard to quinine. 
75-76. 

Total number of persons undergoing iini)risonnient in connection with the 
civil disobedienc'e movement. 75. 

RECRUITMENT— 

Question rc to the siqierior services on State and Company-managed 

Railways of young Indians who have received training in railway traffic 
in England. 4-6. 

RENT— 

Question r*' ])aid lor the building occupied by tho Office of tho Accountant 

Coneral, Bombay. 74. 

REPEAL— 

Resolution /c of the Child Marriage. Restraint Act. 119-24. 

RESOLUTION 1(K— 

Aineiulmeut of the Presidtmey Small Causes Courts Act. 267-71. 

Aiueiulment ol tho Hesolution on roads adopted bv the Council on the 4th 
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Continuance of the increased import duties imposed on galvanized iron and 
ste.el pipe.»* and sheets. 278-'^0. 
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Education in tho North-West Frontier Province and Baluchistan. 151-54. 
Hours ot work in coal mines. 1*11-32. 
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Jiidia. 231-36. 

Lew of .stamp dutv on cheque? drawn on banks and bankers in India. 
237-3S. 

Mural decorations by Indian artists to Government buildings at New Delhi 
and India House, London. 179-92. 

Payment of gratuities to the families of Government servants who die before 
retirement. 141-45. 

Procedure to be followed in dealing with the civil disohedienco movement. 
239-66. 

Provincial autonomy. Tiiiinediate introduction of . 77-109. 

Purchase of all di.stross gold being exported to foreign countries. 167-79. 
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RETRENCHMENT— 

Question re — 

of assyistants and clerks in the Office of the Accountant General, Bombay. 

74-75. 

of Indians and Buriiians holding posts of Inspectors of Works on the 

Bunn a Railways. 21). 

of the assistant cashier in the Office of the Director General, Indian 

Medical Service. 270. 

on Indian Railways. 27. 

ROADS- 

Elciction of three Members to the Standing Committee for for the year 

ia‘J2-33. 231. 

Motion lor the election of three Members to the Standing Committee for 

for the year 1932-33. 18. 

Noiniiiiitions for election to the Standing Committee for for the year 

1932-33. 156. 

Resolution rc amendment of the Resolution on adopted bv the Council 

on the 4tli IVlareh, 1930. 277-78. 

ROYAD INDIAN MARINE— 

Question re — 

Appointment of Indians as commissioned officers in the . 70-71. 

Use of Indian coal by vessels of the . 135. 

RULING— 

by tlie Honourable the President that it is not the practice in the Council 

to treat a motion that a clause be omitted as an amendmont to a Bill or 
for such motion to bo put from the Chair. 312. 

RUSSEIiL, TIIK lloNOURABLE Mk. T. G. — 

Oath of Office. 1. 

Presentation of the Railway Budget for 1932-33. 19-26. 


IS 

SAID KH.AN OF CIIHITART, the HoxornAHLE Captain Nawab Sir MUHAMMAD 
AHMAD— 

Oath of Office. 1. 

SALT ADDITIONAL TIMPORT DUTY (EXTENDING) BILL— 

Pa.ssed by the Legi.slative Assembly. 277. 

Motion to consider. 283-38. 

Motion to pass. 283. 

SCHOLARSHIPS— 

Question re amount spent np to 31st December, 1931, on the four Indian 
artists to whom were given to proceed to England. 139. 

SECRETARIAT OP THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS— 

Statement (laid on the table) re names and numbers of Indians in receipt of 
annual salaries of £200 and over in the . 137. 

SEPARATION— 

ResoVwtioTi rc of the Telugw districts of the Madras Presidency into a> 

separate province. 1^2-97. 
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SETHNA, THE Honourable Sir PHIROZE— 

Election of to the Standing Committee on Emigration. 47. 

Question re — 

Amount sjmnt up to 31st December, 1931, on the four Indian artists to 
whom scholarships \TOre given to proceed to England. 139. 
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Ban against sale of Mr. Ramsav MacDonald’s book entitled “ Awakening of 
India 135-36. 

Grant of monetary assistance to the Exhibition of the Burlington Fine Arts 
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List of hanks and firms from whom sterling is purchased on behalf of 
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Measures for stabilising the price of silver. 133. 
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133. 
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136. 
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Supplementary Question re number of Indians in the Bengal Pilot Service. 

73. 


SHAFI, Sir MUHAMMAD— 

Expressions of regret on the death of . 1-3. 

SHILLIDY, THE Honourable Mr. J. A. — 
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Amendment of the Resolution on roads adopted by the Council on the 4th 
March, 1930. 277-78. 

Hours of work in coal mines. 131-32. 

SHORT NOTICE QUESTIONS— 

Question re put during the lifetime of the Council. 155. 

SHORT NOTICE QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS RE— 

Income-tax. Exemption from of life insurance premia. 317-18. 
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Motion to consider. 341-51. 

Motion to pass. 351. 
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Oath of Office. 317. 
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Question re employment of by the Commissioner of Income-tax in Bengal. 
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tlURROT, THE Honourable Sardar Bahadur SHTVDEV SINGH — 
Nomination of to the Panel of Chairman. 16. 

UNEMPLOYED PERSONS— 
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VACANCIES— 
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COUNCIL OF STATE. 

Thursday f 26th February ^ 1932. 


The Council met in the Council Chamber of the Council PTousc in New 
Delhi at Eleven of tlie Chxjk, being the first day of the Third Session of the 
Third Council of State, pursuant to section 6.‘ID (2) of the Government of 
India Act. The Honourable the President (the Honourable Sir Henry 
Moncrieff Smith, Kt., C.I.E.) was in the Chair. 


MEMBERS SWORN : 

The Honourable Captain Nawab Sir Muhammad Ahmad Said Khan of 
Chhitari, K.C.I.E., M.B.E. (Education, Health and Lands j^ember). 

The Honourable Mr. Patrick William Murphy (Bihar and Orissa : Nomi- 
nated Official). 

The Honourable Mr. Albert Frederic Lucas Brayne, C.I.E. (Finance 
Secretary). 

The Honourable Mr. Thomas Guthrie Russell (Chief Commissioner of 
Railways). 


DEATH OF SIR MUHAMMAD SHAFT. 


The Honotjbable Sir BROJENDRA MITTER (Leader of the House) : 
Sir, I am sure I am voicing the sentiment of this House when I express our 
deep sense of loss at the sudden death of Sir Muhammad Shaft. He had been 
a valued Member of this House and the country has in his death lost one of 
the outstanding leaders of public opinion in India. At a time. Sir, when the 
future constitution of India is engaging the attention of all serious minded 
people, his counsel would have been of the greatest value to India and the 
Empire. Apart from his public services, Sir Muhammad Shaft was a great 
gentleman and a warm-hearted friend. Many of us. Sir, in this House feel a 
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sense of personal loss at his death. Our deepest S 3 anpathy goes out to Lady 
Shafi and the other members of his family and I hope, Sir, you will convey 
our condolences to them. 

The Hojnourable Sir MANECKJI DADABHOY (Central Pi*ovinces: 
Nominated Non-Official) ; Sir, as one who for many years sat in this Council 
and in the late Imperial Legislative Council with the deceased gentleman I 
would like to associate myself in the tribute of respect which the Leader of 
the House has so gracefully paid to Sir Muhammad Shafi this morning. After 
a brilliant career at the Bar in his own province he rose to eminence and joined 
the Supreme Legislative Council, the Minto-Morley reformed Council, in 1910 
for the first time. After that Sir Muhammad Shafi was a conspicuous and 
respected Member both of the late Imperial Legislative Council and of the 
Council of State from 1915 to 1925, first as an Additional Member of the Imperial 
Legislative Council and then in the capacity of a Member of the Executive 
Council of the Government of India. During the time that he was an Addi- 
tional Member of the Council he was known for his thorough good common 
sense and his conscientious advocacy of many important questions and problems 
which came up from time to time before this Council. He also made himself 
most conspicuous by the great popularity which he achieved during his term 
of office in this (k^uncil. In him, I am not using the language of exaggeration, 
when I say that the country has lost one of its most capable and trusted sons 
and the Government a trustworthy, reliable and sound adviser. During the 
time he held office as a Member of the Executive Council he discharged his 
duties in a manner which not only gave satisfaction to the Government but 
also to the non-official Members of this Council. His term of office was conspic- 
uous in the establishment, when he was Education Member, of five Universities 
in this country and his name will always remain identified as the founder of 
those Universities and an ardent and enthusiastic su|f|)orter of ediication. 
He was a dutiful son, an affectionate parent, a friendly neighbour, and a true 
friend, and we all respected and admired him. I therefore associate myself 
wholeheartedly in the tribute of respect which has fallen from, the Leader of 
this Hoqse, and we trust that you, Sir, will convey the sorrowful message of 
sympathy and condolence of this Council to his good wife and his talented 
daughter. 

The Honourable Sardar CHARANJIT SINGH (Punjab : Nominated 
Non-Official) : Sir, I beg to associate myself with the tribute which has been 
paid to the memory of the late Sir Muhammad Shaft. Sir Muhammad’s was 
an outstanding personality in the public life of India and his sad and sudden 
death has created a gap which it will be difficult to fill. He was a very intimate 
friend of mine ; in fact, he was like a brother to me, and I feel his death as a 
personal loss. 

The Honourable Mr. G. S. KHAPARDE (Berar Representative) : I 
found the late Sir Muhammad Shafi in the Imperial Legislative Council when 
I first came there in 1916 and since then our relations were very friendly. He 
being a younger man I thought he would have to speak about me and I would 
go first, but as it has happened, fate has determined otherwise, and I have got 
to speak about him now. I am very sorry that he has gone away. He was 
a very useful Member and I agree with everything that has fallen from my 
Honourable friend Sir Maneckji Dadabhoy. I wish to be associated with this 
Besolution. 
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The Honoubablb the PRESIDENT : I desire too to associate myself 
with what has been said by Honourable Members, because, like those Members 
who have spoken, I too was in close contact with Sir Muhammad Shaft for 
many years. Sir Maneckji Dadabhoy referred to the date 1915 and Mr. 
Khaparde to 1916. In those days I was associated with the old Legislative 
Council. Later, Sir Muhammad Shafi first took his seat in this Council at the 
beginning of 1921 and in the same year he became Leader of this House and 
during the remainder of his term of office as a Member of the Governor General’s 
Executive Council he was the Leader of this House. I shall accede to the 
request put to me and make it my business to convey to Lady Shafi and the 
bereaved members of his family an expression of our sympathy and sorrow. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

Control of the Madras Fisheries Department. 

1. The Honourable Mr. JAGADISH CHANDRA BANERJEE : 
Will Government be pleased to state if the Zoological Survey, Government of 
India, exercised any control over the Madras Fisheries Department ? 

The Honourable Captain Nawab Sir MUHAMMAD AHMAD SAID 
KHAN: No. 


Railway Clbabino House at Delhi. 

2. The Honourable Mr. JAGADISH CHANDRA BANERJEE : (1) 
Will Government be pleased to make a statement regarding the Railway 
Clearing House at Delhi ? 

(2) Will Government be pleased to lay a statement on the table regarding 
the cost of the Railway Clearing House giving the list of officers with their 
salaries ? 

(3) Is it a fact that the establishment of this office at Delhi has led to an 
increase in the work of the different Railway Administrations in India ? 

(4) Will Government state when this Clearing House was estab- 
lished ? 

(5) Will Government state the advantages that have resulted from the 
establishment of this Department ? 

The Honourable Mr. T. G. RUSSELL : (1), (2) and (5). The Honour- 
able Member is referred to the Memorandum on the Railway Clearing Accounts 
Office prepared in 1931 by Mr. Sundaram, then Director, a copy of which is 
available in the Library of the House. The officers at present employed in 
the Railway Clearing Accounts Office are : — 

(i) One Director, pay Rs. 2,350. 

(ii) One Deputy Director, pay Rs. 1,500. 

{Hi) Two Accounts Officers, pay Rs. 1,350 each. 

{iv) Two Assistant Accounts Officers, pay Rs. 710 and 640. 

(v) One Cash and Pay Officer, pay Rs. 425. 

(vi) One Ty. Assistant Accounts Officer, pay Rs. 605. 

<3) No. . 

(4) On 18th December^ 1926, as a temporary measure and permanently 
irom Ist April, 1929. 
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Kscbuitbient to the Supebiob Services on State and Company-managed 

Railways of young Indians who have received Training in Rail- 

WAY Traffic m Engl.\nd. 

3. The Honourable Mr. JAGADISH CHANDRA BANERJEE : fa) 
Will Government be pleased to state how many Indian young men with Rail- 
way Traffic training in England have been provided for by the State and the 
Company-managed Railways in the superior services since 1923 ? 

(b) Will Government bo pleased to state how many Indian young men 
have boon taken in through tlio competitive examination system in different 
Railways in India since the introduction of competition ? 

(c) Will Government be pleased to state whether the Railway Board keep 
or maintain a panel of the candidates for superior services who have received 
training in Railway Traffic in England ? If so, what is the present number 
of the candidates in tliat panel ? Since when has the panel been maintained ? 

(d) Is it a practice of the Riiilway Board to forward names of suitable 
candidates with British training from this panel to different Railways especially 
to Company-managed ones nM^ommending for appointments ? How many 
of such candidates liave been provided for up till now ? 

(e) Is it a fact that one Mr. R. C. Gupta, M.A. (Econ.) (Cal.), Grad-Inst 
Transport (London), wlio availed himself of tiu^iffic training in England in 1923-24 
through the n^coinmendation of the then High Commissioner for India in 
London, has not yet beoTi provided for in Railways in India although he 
approaclMHl the aiith(jrities several times ? 

(/) Is it a fact tliatlicwas granted an interview with the Railway Board 
Committee in Simla in 192o-2G in connexion with an appointment in tho 
superior services ? 

(g) Will Government be pleased to state what was the result of the inter- 
view ? 

(h) Is it a fact tliat non-Asiatics having no previous training in Railway 
Traffic in England or elsewhere arc recruited directly in England by the India 
Office and sent to India ? 

(i) What are the regulations for recruitment in India for the superior 
services in Railways ? 

(j) Will Government be pleased to state how many Indians and non- 
Asiatics have been recruited under rule 6 of the “ Regulations for Recruit- 
ment for the Transportation (Traffic) and Commercial Department of the 
Superior Revenue Establishment of State Railways " up till now, since the 
introduction of the competitive examination ? 

(^)^ Will Government be pleased to state since when the post of ** Sports 
Officer under the Railway Board was created and what is the annual expendi- 
ture incurred under the head “ Sports ” including the pay of the officer and his 
staff ? 

{1) Do the Company-managed Railways contribute any sum towards 
the upkeep of this officer and his staff ? If so, how much ? 

(m) Will Govonimeni be pleased to state what authority the Railway 
Board exorcises over the Company-managed lines in matters of their 
recruitment of officers, since the policy of Indianisation has been adopted 
by Government ? 
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(n) Will €k)vernment be pleased to state which of the Railways in India, 
both under State and Company-management, have adopted the “ Control 
System ” prevailing in British Railways ? What is the present scale of pay 
of a Divisional, District and Assistant Controller ? How many Indians, 
Anglo-Indians and Europeans are serving as Divisional Controller, District 
Controller and Assistant Controller both in State and Company-managed Eail« 
ways ? 

The Honourable Mr. T. G. RUSSELL ; (a) None on the State-managed 
Railways. Government have no information in respect of Company-managed 
Railways as recruitment is made by them without reference to Government. 

(6) Thirty-two persons have been recruited for the Superior Transporta- 
tion (Traffic) and Commercial Departments of the State-managed Railways 
through the Public Service Commission on the results of the competitive exami- 
nations. 

(c) The reply is in tlie negative. The system of maintaining a register 
of candidates who received training in England was discontinued in 1926 when 
recruitment through the Public Service Commission commenced. 

{(1) The names of candidates who qualify at the competitive examinations 
held by the Public Service Commission but are not selected for appointment 
on the State-managed Railways for want of vacancies are circulated to Com- 
pany-managed RpJlways. 

(e), (/) and ({/). Mr. R. C. Gupta was interviewed by the Board along with 
other candidates in 1925 but was not selected to appear at the competitive 
examination. His name as well as the names of other candidates with English 
training were circulated to the Company- managed Railways. 

(A) The qualifications required of candidates recruited in the United 
Kingdom for the Suj)enoi’ Transportation (Traffic) and (.ommorcia.1 Depart- 
ments of State Railways are ; 

(a) an Engineering or Science degree of any teac^hing University in the 

United Kingdom granted after not less than three years* study 
in that University or a techni(;al diploma or certificate recognised 
by the Secretary of State. The degree, diploma or certificate 
held should include among the subjects taken one or more of 
tlio following ; 

1. Applied Mathematics. 

2. Physics with Statics and Dynamics. 

3. Mechanics (including strength of materials and theory of struc- 

tures). 

4. Prime Movers or 

(b) not less than two years* practical training, as pupil or apprentice, 

in the Traffic Department of a British or Colonial Railway, 
following a sound general education, which must have included 
an element of scientific or engineering study. 

(t) Copies of the Regulations for recruitment in India for the superior 
services on the State-managed Railways arc in the Library. 

(j) Only two have been recruited — one Hindu with special establishment 
experience and the other a Muslim with similar experience in labour questions. 
They were both in Government service at the time of their appointment to 
the Superior Transportation (Traffic) and Commercial Departments. 
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(i) The post of Sports Officer which was created in May, 1928 has been 
held in abeyance from 16th May, 1931, as a measure of economy. Information 
as to the amount of expenditure incurred in 1930-31 will be obtained and 
supplied to the Honourable Member. 

(l) No contributions were made by Company-managed Railways. 

(m) Government exercise no control over the recruitment of individuals 
but take steps to see that the policy of advancing Indian recruitment up to 
75 per cent, of the total vacancies is followed by Company-managed Railways. 
Paragraph 76 of Volume I of the Report by the Railway Board on Indian 
Railways for 1930-31 shows the steps taken in the direction of Indianising 
the superior services on these Railways. 

(n) A modified form of the train control system as operating on railways 
in England has been adoj)tcd on certain sections of practically all principal 
railways in India : the exceptions being the Assam Bengal and Rohilkund 
and Kiimaon Railways. I have called for certain information in regard to 
the second part of the Honourable Member’s question and will communicate 
with him when it is received, but as regards the third Government regret 
that they arc not prepared to supjdy figaires of communal representation regard- 
ing individual offices or classes of establishments. 


Tnn Honoukable Ma. ABU ABDULLAH SYKD HUSSAIN IMAM : 
May I request tlu^ Honourable Member to lay the answer on the table of the 
Hoiis(^, so that the House may have an opportunity to ask supplementary 
questions. Jn tlie answer he has just delivered he has said that he would 
communicate the answ^cr to the Member. I would like to have a ruling on 
the point. 

The HoMoriiABLE tjie PREHIDENT: Mj^ attention has already been 
drawn to this |;oint in regard to (jertain lemarks made in another place a few 
days ago. J am giving the matter my consideication and I will let the Honour- 
able Member have an answer to the question he has raised shortly. 


Provision oii First Aid Boxes in Trains carrying Passengers. 

4. The Honourable Mr. JAGADISH CHANDRA BANERJEE : 
(t) Will (Government be pleased to state if all Mail trains, Express and through 
Passenger trains in the State and the Company-managed Railways are provided 
with first aid ambulance baskets fitted up and supplied by the Chief Medical 
Officers of the respective Railways ? 

(ii) If the answer is in the affirmative in the cases of the State Railways 
and negative in the cases of the Company-managed Railways, will Government 
be pleased to state why the Company-managed Railways have not provided 
such trains with the first aid ambulance baskets ? 

The Honourable Mr. T. G. RUSSELL : I am sending the Honourable 
Member a statement giving the information Government received in 1930 
from the State-managed and principal Company-managed Railways showing 
what they had done, or, were doing, to provide first aid boxes in trains carrying 
^ssengeru. He will see from it that Company-managed railways have not 
been remiss in this matter. 
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Enooubagbment given by State and Company-managed Railways to 

THE Running Staff, eto., to pass Examinations in First Aid. 

6. The Honourable Mr. JAGADISH CHANDRA BANERJEE : WUl 
Government be pleased to state how many of the State and the Company- 
managed Railways give encouragement to the running staff as well as station 
masters and the clerical staff to pass examinations in First Aid as held by the 
St. John Ambulance Association ? 

The Honourable Mr. T. G. RUSSELL : Normally all Class I Railways, 
both State and Company-managed, give encouragement to the running staff 
(among other categories of staff) by bonuses or allowances to pass examinations 
in First Aid as held by the St. John Ambulance Association, but owing to 
the present financial stringency, the grant of some of these bonuses oi allowances 
has been temporarily held in abeyance. 

Installation of Radio Appliances at important Stations by three 

Railway Administrations. 

6. The Honourable Mr. JAGADISH CHANDRA BANERJEE : Will 
Government be pleased to state in how many Railways in India radio appliances 
have been installed and with what object in view ? 

The Honourable Mr. T. G. RUSSELL : Three Railway! Administra- 
tions are installing radio appliances at iin])ortant stations to provide telegra- 
phic communication in the event of serious interruption of the ordinary tele- 
graph lines. 

Accidents at Level Crossings. 

7. The Honourable Mr. JAGADISH CHANDRA BANERJEE : (1) 
Will Government he pleased to state the number of level crossing disasters 
and accidents with casualties that took place on Indian Railways, Ixjth in State 
and Company-managed lines during the last five years, i.e., froiri 1927-31 ? 

(2) Will Government be pleased to state if all the level crossings are 
interlocked with the signals ? If not, why not ? 

(3) Will Government be pleased to state whether the system of interlocking 
is now universal on Indian Railways ? 

(4) Will Government bo pleased to state whether the Halsha disaster 
that took place in 1925 between Goalundo and Sealdah was mainly due to the 
lack of interlocking of the siding signals and discs or “ cross-over ** roads with 
the main line signals ? If so, have the authorities taken steps to interlock 
those safety apparatus since the disaster ? If not, why not ? 

The Honourable Mr. T. G. RUSSELL : (1)1 lay on the table a state- 
ment giving the information for the last four years. Previously statistics 
of accidents at level crossings were not compiled separately. 

J[2) No. In the majority of instances level crossings are at such a dis- 
tance from signals that interlocking, if practicable at all, could only be made 
at a prohibitive cost. 

(3) No. A number of less important lines are not interlocked. 

(4) The accident was due to the engine of a train standing in the yard at 
Halsa fouling the line on which the mail train involved in the accident was 
to be received, after all signals had been lowered for the mail train to run 
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through the station. Interlocking of the nature referred to by the Honourable 
Member could not have prevented the engine of the train standing in Halsa 
Yard from fouling the line on which the mail train was to run through, but 
mechanical devices have been provided to isolate the line on w’hich trains run 
through the station from the danger of any rolling stock getting on to it from 
another lino, after signals have been lowered. 


SlatemeM showing number oflevd crossing disasters and accidents. 



1927-28. 

1928-29. 

1929-30. 

1930-31. 

Nuin1x‘r of afMriilcnts • 

. 136 

120 

125 

104 

Casiialtif's, niirnber of porsons Uillod . 

. 19 

27 

24 

24 

CaHualtioH, number of portions injured 

56 

53 

49 

39 


Railway Clearing House at Delhi. 

8. Tub Honourable Mb. JAGADISH CHANDRA BANERJEE : 

(1 ) Will Go vernment be pleased to state what the utility of the Railway Clearing 
House at Delhi is ? With what object was it established and when ? How 
was the work of tlie Clearing House carried on lx)fore the establishment 
of this Clearing House ? 

(2) Will Government be pleased to state whether the Railway Clearing 
House at Delhi is run on the lines of the British Railway Clearing House in 
London ? 

(3) Is it a fact that the establishment of the Railway Clearing House has 
led to the ovculapping of w'ork of different Railways in India ? 

(4) Will Government be pleased to state if the Railway Retrenchment 
Committee have enquired anything about the working expenses of the 
Clearing House at Delhi and if they have made any recommendation for 
effecting any appreciable economy ? 

(5) Will Government bo pleased to state if they have recruited any officer 
for this Clearing House who has had previous experience and training in the 
work of the Clearing House ? 

The Honourable Mr. T. G. RUSSELL : (1), (2) and (4). The Honour- 
able Member is referred to paragraphs 1 — 10 and 14 of the Memorandum on 
the Railway Clearing Accounts Office prepared in 1931 by Mr. Sundaram, the 
then Director, and paragraphs 82 — 89 of the Report of the Railway Retrench- 
ment Siib-(^ominittee which give the required information. Copies of these 
are available in the Library of the House. 

(3) No. 

(5) If I am correct in understanding the Honourable Member to refer 
to recruitment of officers with experience of the British Railways or other 
foreign clearing houses, the answer is in the negative. • 

Separation of Audit and Accounts on Railways. 

9. The Honourable Mb. JAGADISH CHANDRA BANERJEE: 
(1) Will Government l^ pleased to state whether the Railway Retrenchment 
Committee have made any recommendations on the separation of Audit and 
Accounts in Railways in India ? 
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(2) Will Goveminent be pleased to state which parts of the recommend- 
ations of the Eailway Retrenchment Committee on the separation of Audit 
and Accounts in Railways have up till now been given effect to ? 

(3) Is it a fact that unqualified (non-passed) Accountants are still working 
in the Accounts side of the East Indian Railway ? If so, will Government bo 
pleased to state whether it is the desire of Government to replace them by 
qualified (passed) Accountants as soon as practicable ? 

(4) (a) Will Government be pleased to make a statement as to the 
nature of the present arrangement of separate Audit and Accounts system 
that now prevails in all the Railways in India ? (b) Will the present 
arrangement of separate Audit and Accounts system continue in the East 
Indian Railway ? (c) If so, how long ? 

(6) Is it a fact that some unqualified (non-passed) Accountants have been 
made permanent in the Accounts Department of the East Indian Railway 
while there are a large number of qualified (passed) men in the Waiting List 
on the Audit side of that Railway ? If so, will Government be pleased to state 
whether the cases of those qualified (passed) men of the Audit side were 
ever considered while confirming the unqualified men in the Accounts side ? 

(6) Is it a fact that owing to the retrenchment policy, a considerable 
number of qualified (passed) Accountants of the Audit side of the East Indian 
Railway as well as of other State Railways have been discharged from service ? 
Jf so, will Government bo pleased to state the exact number of such men 1 

(7) (a) Will Government be pleased to state how the Accountants in the 

Audit and the Accounts Departments of the State Railways are recruited ? 
(6) Do Government keep a general list of the passed Accountants from which 
they can draw the necessary supply of men for each department ? (c) Do 

Government hold any departmental examination for recruiting men in the 
Audit and the Accounts side of the State Railways ? If so, do Government 
hold any special examination in Accounts for this purpose ? {d) Are the 

Accountants in the Audit and the Accounts Dc])artmoiits of the State Railways 
generally taken in from among the successful candidates who sit for the 
Departmental Examination ? 

The Honoueable Mu. T, G. RUSSELL ; (1) Yes. 

(2) I would refer the Honourable Member to the memorandum showing 
the action taken by the Railway Board on the recommendations of the Rail- 
way Retrenchment Sub-Committee which is being circulated with the Budget 
papers. 

(3) Accountants working on the Accounts side of the East Indian Railway 
are eligible, under rules for the posts of Accountants, even though they may not 
have passed examinations. The question of replacing them does not, there- 
fore, arise. 

(4) (a) I would refer the Honourable Member to the Resolution of the 
Assembly in September, 1925, approving the separation of Accounts from 
Audit on the East Indian Railway. 

(6) and (c). The present arrangements are permanent. 

(5) A certain number of vacancies in the Accounts Department are 
reserved for Accountants of the Audit Department. Apart from these vacan- 
cies, members of the Audit Department have no claim for confirmation in the 
Accounts Department, but some have been taken on permanently to the 
Accounts side. 
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(6) I understand from the Director of Railway Audit that no discharges 
of qualified auditors have been made on the Audit side so far. 

(7) (a) Both in the Audit and Accounts Departments recruitment is 
partly direct and partly by promotion from subordinate ranks. 

{b) Each department maintains a separate list of its own. 

(c) and UJ). The reply is in the affirmative. 

Selection of Dehra Dun as the Location for the Indian Sandhurst. 

10. The Honourable Sardar Shri JA6ANNATH MAHARAJ 
PANDIT : Will Government be pleased to state : 

(а) What are the grounds for settling Dehra Dun as the location for 
the Indian Sandliurst ? 

(б) What amount is required to be spent by Government on the 
erection of new buildings and the acquisition of land in Dehra Dun ? 

fc) What is the value of all the military buildings and lands which are 
at present available in Dehra Dun for the purposes of the proposed 
College 1 

(d) What is the value of military buildings and lands available in Satara 
for the said pur])osc ? 

(r) What would it cost Government to alter the present building 
available in Satara in order to make ibem suitable for the purpose of a 
Militaiy College ? 

(/) Is it a fact that the Military Department ai*o compelled to purchase 
a large area of land in Dehra Dun for proposed Sandliurst College, and if so, 
wliat is the amount ? 

(ff) Ts it possible to get from the Government of Bombay as much land 
as tlie Military Department require free of all charges in Satara ? 

(//) If the Military Department do not propose to utilise the buildings 
and proj)crties in Satara for the purpose of a Military College, what do they 
propose to do with these military buildings ? 

His Excellency the COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF : (a) As I informed 
the Couneil, when speaking in September last on the Honourable Member’s 
Ropolutinn on this subject, a large number of places w ere considered as possible 
sites l)v the Indian Military College Committee and by my Military Council. 
The 111(1 its of each of these places were carefully examined, hut throughout 
the discussions there was a strong feeling in favour of Dehra Dun. The closing 
of the Railway Staff (College at that place has now presented the military 
authorities with a fine site, and a number of extremely suitable buildings 
already in tlio possession of Government and this has finally decided Govern- 
ment to establish the College at Dehra Dun. 

(6) 13 acres of additional land will have to be acquired, and some new 
buildings will be necessary. Estimates for these latter have not yet been 
prepared. 

(c) The value of the buildings and land taken over from the railway 
authorities is estimated at about 20 lakhs. 

(d) The book value of the military buildings at Satara is about 3 lakhs ; 
the market value is probably much less. The value of the land has not been 
estimated, but is probably not high. 
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(e) As the Honourable Member is aware, I personally visited Satara, and 
inspected the buildings in existence there. After a very careful examination 
of the question, we came to the conclusion that practiccJly none of the build* 
ings at Satara could be utilized for a permanent Indian Sandhurst ; and if 
the College were to be located there, we should have to have new buildings 
throughout. 

(/) Only 13 acres are required, in addition to the existing area, which is 
156 acres. 

(g) No, Sir. The Government of India would, under the Land Transfer 
Buies which govern transfers of land between the Central and Local Govern- 
ments, have to pay the Local Government the full value of any land taken 
over from them. 

(h) We propose to sell the buildings in the open market, if they are not 
required by the Bombay Government. There is no use to which the military 
authorities could profitably put them. 

Number of Poijticax Offenders sent to Gaoij in each Province fob 

THE LAST THREE YEARS, ETC. 

11. The Honourable Shaikh MUSHIR HOSAIN KIDWAI : 1. Will 
Government be pleased to state how many political offenders have been 
sent to gaol in each province for the last three years ? How many of them 
were Muslims and how many of the female sex ? 

2. Will Government state how many political outrages with fatal results 
have taken place in India during the last year and liow many of tliesc were in 
Bengal and in the North-West Frontier respectively ? 

The Honourable Mr. H. W. EMERSON : 1. There is no classification 
of prisoners as political offenders and I am not therefore able to supply the 
required information. J lay on the table a staiomont giving figiiies of con- 
victions during the civil disobedience movement of J 930-31 . 

2. During the 12 months ending 31st January, 1932, there wca’c 13 terrorist 
outrages with fatal results of which 6 were in Bengal, and none in the North- 
West Frontier Province. 


Statement. 

Number of persons convicted in connection with the civil disobedience movement 
of 1930-31 up to the 28th February, 1931, 


No. of 

Province. convictions. 

Madras ........... 4,314 

Bombay 11,222 

Bengal ........... 12,285 

United Provinces ......... ?),378 

Punjab ........... 3,777 

Burma ........... Nil 

Bihar and Orissa ......... 12,162 

Central Provinces ......... 4,093 

Assam ........... 1,168 

North-West Frontier Province ...... 927 

Coorg .••..•••••• 9 

Delhi 1>173 


Total • 60,498 
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Total Export of Gold from India since the Abandonment of the Gold 

Standard. 

12. Tub Honourable Shaikh MUSHIR HOSAIN KIDWAI : WiU 
Government state what has been the total export of gold from India since the 
abandonment of the gold standard and what is the normal annual export of 
gold ? How much of the gold exported has gone to England and how much 
to other foreign countries ? 

The Honourable Mu. A. P. L. BRAYNE : The Honourable Member is 
referred to Part V of the Accounts relating to the Sea-borne Trade of British 
India and to the Indian Trade Journal. I may say that the total value of 
golfl oxpf)rted since the abandonment of the gold standard is over 49 crores. 
Figures for the last 30 years will be found in the Controller of the Currency’s 
report. From 1st October to 31st December last for which period only figures 
are available, the distribution was as follows : 


IJiiitod Kingdom ... • ... 24* 6 crores. 

Other f oiintriuM . . . . . , . 10* 8 crores. 

Practically all the gold originally consigned from India to England has been 
re-exported to other countries. 

Total cost to the Indian Treasury of the Lee Concessions. 

13, l^JiE Honourable Shaikh MUSHIR HOSAIN KIDWAI: How 
much money have the Leo concessions cost the Indian Treasury in respect of 
pay, ])ciision.s and travelling expenses, including visits to Europe, of European 
officials ? JFov/ niucli liavc they cost each of the provinces ? How far liave 
the recommendations of the Lee Commission as regards Indianisation of 
services been given effect to up to the present date in each province and in the 
Government of India ? 

The Honourable Mr. A. F. L. BRAYNE : The total amount of money 
paid in li)30-3l as a result of the Lee Commission’s recommendations amounts 
to about llupccs one crorn for the civil services throughout India, Rs. 25 lakhs 
for officers on State Railways and Rs. 24 lakhs for the passages of officers of 
the Indian Army. Of the crore of civil expenditure, about Rs. 25 lakhs are 
debitable to Central and Rs. 75 lakhs to Provincial estimates. The main 
items are : — 

(1) Pay and remittance concessions, estimated as not exceeding Rs. 60 

lakhs for tlie civil services and Rs. 18 lakhs on the State Rail- 
ways . Of the 60 lakhs of civil expenditure, under 20 are debitable 
to Central estimates and the balance to Provincial. It is im- 
possible to compile figures giving the exact extra cost of the 
pay and remittance concessions because of the fact that most 
officers eligible for sterling overseas pay granted in 1924 would 
otherwise have been eligible for the rupee overseas pay intro- 
duced for all the regular services in 1919-20, 

(2) Passage concessions cost for the civil services about Rs. 22 lakhs in 

1930-31 (about 16 Provincial and 6 Central), on the State Rail- 
ways Rs. Sg lakhs and in the Indian Army Rs. 24 lakhs. These 
figures are dropping appreciably every year and will continue 
to do so with further Indianisation. 
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(3) PexiBionary coDceseions. The raising of the maximum pension for 

the uncovenanted services by Rs. 1 ,000 annually is now estimated 
- to cost Rs. 9 lakhs, of which about 3 are debitable to Central 

and 6 to Provincial estimates. 

(4) Minor concessions. The cost of (a) the exclusion of site value from 

the assessed rent of Government residences, (h) the limitation of 
house rents to 6 per cent, of the capital cost and (r) certain 
medical facilities granted to cfHccrs of iion-Asiati(i domicile is 
incapable of accurate assessment but cannot he very large. 
These rental concessions have now been extended to all officers 
of the Central Government. The total cost of these minor 
concessions to Lee Commission officers may be estimated at 
about 5 or G lakhs. 

The total cost of the Lee concessions therefore does not exceed Rs.lJ 
crores annually, of which approximately half is dobitable to Provincial re- 
venues. 

As regards the last part of the question T wo\ild refer the Honourable 
Member to the statement showing tlio progress of Indianisaiion in the siiperior 
civil services which is placed annually in the Library of the House and contains 
detailed figures in respect of all the superior services. 

Number of i Persons in Prison in connection with the Kashmir 

Agitation . 

14. The Honourable Shaikh MU8HJR HOSAIN KIDWAI : How 
many persons are in Government prisons because of their having taken part in 
the Kashmir agitation ? 

The Honourable Mr. H. W. KMERSON : The number in jail on the 
20th February, 1932, was 1,203. 

Number of Persons resident abroad in receipt of Pensions and Com- 
passionate Allowances from Indian Revenues. 

13. The Honourable Sir DAVID DEVADOSS : Will Government 
be pleased to state how many . persons who are in receipt of pensions and com- 
passionate allowances from Indian revenues are resident 

(а) in England, 

(б) in the Free State of Ireland, 

(c) in European countries other than those mentioned in (a) and (6)^ 

(d) in Australia ? 

The Honourable Mr. A. F. L. BRAYNE : The information has beea 
called for and will be supplied to the Honourable Member on receipt. 

Pensions and Compassionate Allowances paid from Indian Revenues 
TO Persons not resident in India. 

16. The Honourable Sir DAVID DEVADOSS : Will Government be 
pleased to state what amount is paid as pensions and compassionate allowances 
from Indian revenues to persons not resident in India ? 

The Honourable Mb. A. F. L. BRAYNE : The information has been 
called for and will be supplied to the Honourable Member on receipt. 
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Exports of On. Cake, Bones and Bone Manures. 

17. The Honourable Sir DAVID DEVADOSS : Will Govemmejit be 
pleased to state what was the quantity of (a) oil cake, (b) bones and bone 
manures that was exported from India in the years 1929, 1930, 1931. 

The Honourable Mr. J. C. B. DRAKE : The required information for 
the years 1929 and 1930 is contained in the Accounts relating to the Sea-borne 
Trade and Navigation of British India for the calendar year 1930, a copy of 
which is in the Library. A statement giving the information for the year 
1931 has also been placed in the Library. 

Contributions by the Imperial Council of Agricultural Research to 
CERTAIN Foreign Institutions. 

18. The Honourable Mr. ABU ABDULLAH SYED HUSSAIN 
IMAM (on behalf of the Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala Jagdish Prasad) : 

(a) Is it a fact that the Imperial Council of Agricultural Research has since 
its inception sanctioned a sum of Rs. 17,96,256 to be distributed as grants to 
various bodies and institutions ? 

(6) Is it a fact that these grants include a number of sums to be contri- 
buted to the following foreign agricultural institutions : — 

Rs. 

(i) International Institute of Agriculture, Rome . 70,000 

(ii) Imperial My cological Institute, London . 40,000 

(Hi) International Veterinary Bureau, Paris . , 24,000 

(iv) The Imi)erial Agricultural Bureau, London 1,45,883 

(c) Will Government be pleased to state what advantage, if any, India 
■derives from contributions to the above institutions ? 

The Honourable Captain Nawab Sir MUHAMMAD AHMAD SAID 
KHAN : (a) Yes, up to 31st MarchT 1931, spread over a number of years. 

(b) Yes, except that these grants are spread over a period of five to six 
years and that the rate of subscription to the International Institute of Agri- 
culture, Rome, has been reduced from Rs. 14,000 to Rs. 8,533-5-4 per annum 
with ctfcct from 1931-32, thus effecting a saving of about Rs. 15,000 over 
three years. 

(c) By contributing to these institutions India obtains information of 
the greatest value to her research workers in agriculture and its allied sciences 
and secures the co-operation of research workers in other parts of the world 
who are engaged in dealing with similar problems. It is with the help of such 
institutions that the Imperial Council of Agricultural Research is enabled 
to discharge an important function assigned to it by the Royal Commission 
on Agriculture in India, i.e., to link agricultural (including veterinary) research 
in India with agricultural research in other parts of the British Empire and in 
foreign countries. 

Appointment of Indians as Agents of Class I Railways. 

19. The Honourable Mr. ABU ABDULLAH SYED HUSSAIN 
IMAM (on behalf of the Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala Jagdish Prasad) : 

S ;) Is it a fact that seven Agents of Class I Railways are retiring thia year ? 
so, will Qovemment kindly give their names ? 
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(6) Have new Agents been appointed to succeed them? 

(c) If so, how many of the newly appointed Agents are Indians ? 

{d) If some new appointments are yet to be made will Government be 
pleased to state if it intends to appoint Indians to some of these posts ? 

The Honourable Mr. T. G. RUSSELL : (a) The following six Agents 
have proceeded or are proceeding on leave preparatory to retirement during 
1932. Colonel Walton, Sir Ernest Jackson and Messrs. Pearce, Burn, Wathen 
and Glascott. 

(6) and (c). Only one of these officers has already vacated his post. It 
has been ^ill(^d by a European. 

(d) The claims of qualified Indians have been considered and in one case 
Government propose to appoint an Indian to officiate in a short leave 
vacancy. 

Moving free of Cost of Telephone Wires in connection with the 
Sri Krishna Lila Procession at Muttra. 

20. The Honourable Mr. ABU ABDULLAH SYED HUSSAIN 
Imam (on behalf of the Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala Jagdish Prasad) ; 
(a) Is it a fact that in connection with the Sri Krishna Lila procession at Muttra 
(U. P.) the electric and telephone wires used to be cut off free of cost in past 
years ? 

(6) Is it a fact that this time in November last the postal authorities 
refused this privilege unless a sum of Rs. 40 was paid by the organisers of the 
Sri Krishna Lila ? 

(c) Is it a fact that on the representation of the President of the local 
Hindu Sabha and others the District Magistrate of Muttra assured the 
organisers of the Sri Krishna Lila of his support for getting the sum refunded ? 

(d) Is it a fact that both the Hindu and Muslim communities respectively 
of Muttra enjoyed till now the privilege of having the electric and telephone 
wires cut free of cost on the occasion of taking out their processions ? 

(e) Has the sum of Rs. 40 been refunded by the postal authorities and do 
Government intend to let the public of Muttra enjoy in future this privilege 
free of charge as heretofore ? 

The Honourable Mr. J. A. SHILLIDY : (a) and (d). Government 
have no information as to electric wires other than telephone wires, to which 
my answer is confined. As far as these are concerned it used to bo the practice 
to move free of cost the wires when necessary to enable processions to pass up 
to March, 1930. 

(6) Yes, under certain general orders which had been issued. 

(c) Government have no information. 

(e) No, but instructions were issued in December, 1931, that pending the 
result of further investigations regarding tho general question of moving lines 
on the occasion of religious processions, no further recoveries for such measures 
should be made. 
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Appointment of Income-tax Inspeotoe- Accountants in Bihae and Oeissa* 

21. The Honoueable Raja RAGHUNANDAN PRASAD SiNGH: 
(fl) Is it a fact that an advertisement for 11 posts of Income-tax 
Inspector-Accountants appeared in the issue of the Bihar and Orissa 
Gazette of the 0th December last, in which the 12th December was fixed 
as the last date for receiving applications ? 

(6), Is it a fact that several Accountantship passed B. A.*s with 
Mathomatios as one of the subjects for their degree examination were 
rejected, while B. A.*s who had hot passed in Accountantship wore taken 
in ? 

(c) Is it a fact that amongst the candidates finally selected 
a large majority are domiciled Bengalees though there was no dearth of 
fully qualified natives of Bihar and Orissa amongst the candidates ? 

(d) If the answers to (a), (b) and (c) be in the aflSrmative, what 
action, if any, do Government propose to take ? 

The Honourable Mr. A. F. L. BRAYNE : The information is being 
obtained and will be furnished in duo course. 


MESSAGES FROM HIS EXCELLENCY THE GOVERNOR GENERAL. 

The Honoi’uable the PRESIDENT : T have Messages for the Council 
from His Excellency tlic Govenior General. The Messages are in the form 
of the following Orders : — 

The first Order ; 


Panel of Chairmen. 

“ In purftuancc of the provisions of subsection (2) of section 63A of the Concernment 
of India Act, /, Freeman, Karl of Willingdon^ hereby nominate the following Members of 
the Council of Ftate to be on the Panel of Chairmen of the said Council of State : 

In the first place, the Honourable Sir Philip Henry Browne ; in the second place, the 
Honourable llai Bahadur Lola Bam- Saran Das ; in the third place, the Honour- 
abh Sardar Bahadur Shivdev Singh Vberoi ; and lastly, the Honourable Mr. 
Oanesh Srihrishna Khaparde. 

New Delhi, 1 (Sd.) WILLINODON, 

The 31st January, 1032. J Viceroy and Governor General.*' 


The second Order : 


Railway Budget. 


“ For the purposes of subsection (J) of section $7 A of the Government of India Act and 
in pursuance of rule 13 of the Indian Legislative Rules and of Standing Order 70 of the Council 
of State Standing Orders, I, Freeman^ Earl of Willingdon^ hereby appoint Thursday, the 
25ih February, for the presentation to the Council of State, and Saturday, the 27th February, 
for the General Discussion in the Council of State, of the statement of the estimated annual 
expenditure and revenue of the Governor General in Council in respect of Railways. 


New Delhi, 

The 22nd February, 1932. 


} 


(Sd.) WILLINODON, 
Viceroy and Oovemor Oenerdl." 
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The third Order ; 

General Budget. 

f *' For the purpose of sub-section (1) of section 67A of the Govcrvmc'ut of India Act and 
in pursuance of rule 43 of the Indian Legislative FvJes ard of Standing Order 70 of the Council 
of State Standing Orders, I, Freeman, Earl of \Y illinridcn , herely appoint Monday, the 7lh 
March, for the presentaiicn to the Council cf State, and Friday, the llih Marth/fcr the General 
Discussion in the Council of State, of the statcfncnt cf the estimated annual eapcndiiure a^id 
revenue of the Governor General in Council in respect of subjects other than Jiailways^ 

New Delhi, ' 1 (5d.) WILLINODON, 

The 22nd February, 1932. J 

The fourth Order : 

pursuance of the provisions of sub-scciion (3) of section G7A of the Government 
of India Act, I hereby direct that the heads of expenditure specif cd in that sub-section shall 
bo opeS^ to discussion by the Council of State when the Budget is under consideration. 

{Sd.) WILLINODON, 
Viceroy and Governor General** 

(The Messages were received by the Council standing.) 


COMMITTEE ON PETITIONS. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : As tlio House knows, at the 
beginning of each Session it is my cinty to appoint a Coinmiitco on Petitions. 
I am proposing to make no change on this occasion and the foUowuig Honour- 
able Members having kindly consented to servo are appointed as follows : 

The Honourable Mr, G. A. Natesan as Chainna?i of the Committee, and 
the Honourable Sardar Charanjit Singh, the Honourable Diwan 
Bahadur G. Narayanaswami Chutty, tlio Honourable Mr. Ali 
Baksh Muhammad Uussaiii and the Honourable Mr. Syed Abdul 
Hafeoz as Members of the Committee. 


BILLS PASSED BY THE LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY LAID ON THE 

TABLE. 

SECRETARY of the COUNCIL: Sir, in pursuance of rule 2o of the 
Indian Legislative Rules, I lay on the table copies of the following Bills which 
were passed by tlic Legislative Assembly at its mootings held on the 3rd, 12th, 
17th, 22nd and 24th February, 1932, namely : 

A Bill to amend the Indian Companies (Amon<imcnt) Act, 1930, for a 
certain purpose. 

A Bill to repeal the Employers and Workmen (Disputes) Act, 1860. 

A Bill to amend the Indian Finance (Supplementary and Extending) 
Act, 1931, for a certain purpose. 

A Bill to extend the operation of the Wheat (Import Duty) Act, 1931. 

A Bill to define and amend the law relating to partnership. 

A Bill to provide for the fostering and development of the wire and 
wire nail industry in British India. 

A Bill further to amend the law relating to the fostering and doYelop- 
ment of the bamboo paper industry in British In^a. 


B 



CODE OP CIVIL PROCEDURE (AMENDMENT) BILL. 

The Honourable Sir BROJENDRA MITTER (Law Member) : Sir, 
I move for leave to introduce a Bill further to amend the Code of Civil Proce- 
dure, 1908, for a certain purpose. 

Sir, this is a non-contcntious measure. Difficulties have been experienced 
in securing tlio evidence of witne.sses required in foreign courts in civil cases, 
foreign courts like courts in Pj*anco and Germany. We have no provision in 
our Civil Procedure Code for securing such evidence. This Bill provides the 
procedure on tlio linos of the procedure which obtains in England. Sir, I 
need not say anything further at this stage. I move. 

The motion was adopted. 

The Honourable Sir BROJENDRA MITTER : Sir, I introduce the 

Bill. 


MOTION FOR riiE ELECTION OF FOUR NON-OFFICIAL MEMBERS 
ro STANIUNG COMxMlTTEIi] ON EMIGRATION. 

Tjik iroNOi RABLE Sm BROJENDRA MITTER (Law Member): Sir, 
with your pc'rmission [ wisli to make a slight amendment in the motion by 
adding the word “ non-oflieial ” after the figuic “ J in tlie second line. 

I move that lhi^^ Council do proceed to elect, in such manner as the 
Honourable the President may direct, 4 iion-official Members to sit on the 
Standing Committee on Emigration. 

The motion was adopte<l. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : In accordance with that motion 
T. direct that noniijiations shall ]>o voccivod \ip till noon on Saturday, the 27th 
February. 


MO riON FOR THE ELEC iMON OF THREE MEMBERS TO THE STAND- 
ING COMMITTEE ON ROADS. 

Tnw Floxoi irwu.!-: Mu. d. A. SHIELIDY (Industries and Labour Sec- 
rotary) : Sir, 1 move that this Council do proceed to the eJootion for the 
finaiu'iid voa!‘, 19*12-33, in simli mot-iod as may bo approved by the Honourable 
the Pro.adont, oi Uiroo Meinbctv, to servo on a Standing Committee for Roads 
whieli will bo appointed by the Governor General in Council and the consti- 
tution and functions of wJiich shall bo as xdeliued in the Resolution on Road 
Development as adopteil ])y the Couueil of State on tho 4th March, 1930. 

The motion was .‘i(lo])tcd. 

The HoNOTTUAnLE tu k PRESI DENT : In regard to that motion I shall 
later announce the datt? for nominations and for the election. 

( 18 ) 
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The Honoubable Mr. T. 0. RURSEIL (Chief CcnimipsiriKr of Rail- 
ways) : Sir, I have again the honour to present a statement of the estimated 
revenue and expenditure of the Governor General in Council for the coming 
year in respect of Railways. This is the third time I have performed this 
duty. There is a very old superstition tliat the third time is lucky. I am 
afraid the Council may not consider that the superstition has been entirely 
fulfilled in this instance, but I trust 1 shall be able to show that the 
Railways of India have done their best, in these days of world-wide trade 
depression and the consequent falling ofF in traffic, to meet the situation. 


2. As in previous years I propose to give a short roRumd of the results of 
the last financial year, 1030 31, broad del ails of our revised estimates for this 
year and a forecast of our revenue and expenditure for the year 1932-33, 
finishing witli some account of our capital cx})enditurc during the current 
financial year and the expenditure proposed for 1032-83, and I will include a 
brief review of the situation and a short description of certain railway 
activities which may be of interest to the Council. I sliall endeavour to 
avoid the quotation of gix^at masses of figures, leaving Honourable Members 
to study the details given in the Memorandum whicli will bo placed in 
their hands this morning. 

3. When wo piepared our revised esthnates for tlie year 1930-31 for 
presentation to the Council in Febniary of last year we estinjated tJiat there 
would be a loss in the working of commercial and strategic h’uea combined of 
C«12 crores. The actual loss was 5-18 crorcs. To meet this Joss and also to 
pay our contribution to General Revenues it w as necessary to witlidraw 10-92 
crores from the Reserve Fund, leaving a balance of 5-42 crores at the end of 
the year. I do not think I need enter into detail.s of the reasons for these 
results. Railw\ays, like all other undertakings which depend on the prosperity 
of a country for their revenues, have been greatly affected l)y the general trade 
depression and have been working vejy much under capacity. The expendi- 
ture from tho Depreciation Fund was 11-40 crores, leaving 13-92 crores at the 
credit of the Fund at the end of the year. 

4. Coming to the current year, in framing our estimates of jevonuc and 
expenditure a year ago we, after very full consideration of the ])osilioii, decided 
that we w'ere on reasonably safe ground in allowing foj’ a slight increase over 
1930-31 — a year of abnormally low traffic. Unfortunately our hopes havo^been 
falsified and our receipts are actually considerably worse than they were in 
1930-31. We now estimate these from commej cial linens at SO • 08 crores against 
the 101-02 crores allowed for in our estimates. Although we were unduly 
optimistic in our estimate of receipts w'o were at the same time unduly pessimis- 
tic about our working expenses, and if our anticipations prove correct these 
should be about crores, or 3 crores excluding emergency d( ductions from 
pay, less than we budgeted for — a no mean achievement on the part of 
railway administrations. 


( ) 
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5. As I have said wo now estimate our total receipts at 86 • 68 crores. Our 
total charges, tliut is, working expenses (including depreciation), suiylus profits 
paid to Indian States and Railway Companies, interest and miscellaneous 
charges, will amount to 94* 12 crores, leaving a net deficit of 7-44 crores for 
commercial lines ; and a loss of 2-03 01 * 01*68 for strategic lines brings the total 
loss to 9 '47 crores. The balance in the Reseiwe Fund at the beginning of the 
year was 5*42 crores. Of this sum 47 lakhs is invested in securities, which 
it is not considered advisable to realise at the moment. After utilising 4 '96 
crores of the free balance in the Reserve Fund we have a deficit of 4-52 
crores to nmkc up. It is proposed to make up this deficit by taking a tem- 
porary loan from the Depreciation Fund of this amount. Despite this, owing 
to our curtailed pregrommo of renewals, the Depreciation Fund will be 
increased by C6 lakhs and will &tand at 14*/)8 crores at the end of the year. 
As I think I have said on a previous occasion, these estimates arc prepared 
before the rrsulfs of two of the heaviest iicflic months of the year are known, 
but I am afraid I can hold out no hopes that during these months there will 
be any substantial improvement. The approximate results which we get 
week by week show no indication of this. The reasons for this heavy fall in 
our receipts are not far to sock. Many of the Honourable Members of this 
Council are connected with business and know far more about the reactions 
which the world trade depression has had on India than I do. I shall only 
quote a few figures to illustrate the position. The number of passengers 
carried this year bus slicwri a decline of o\er 15 per cent. The total number 
of passenger miles has fallen by 14*7 per cent.— a sure indication that the 
people of India at the present moment have no money to spare for railway 
travelling. Asrogords goods traffic, the position is the same. Again I shall 
quote only a few figures. Up to the 2nd of January the Railways loaded 
eighty-tlirec thousand fewer wagons with coal and coke, a decrease of 10 per 
cent. ; twenty-six thousand and five hundred few^er with oilseeds, a decrease 
of 15 per cent. ; twenty-tw^o thousand five hundred less under cotton, a 
decrease of 23 per cent. ; two hundred and Iwcnty-nino thousand, or a decrease 
of 13 per cent., of miscellaneous full wagons, as compared with the loading 
for 1930-31, itself a year of abnormally low traffic. 

6, Let mo now turn for a moment to working expenses of commercial 
lines. These wc ]4aco' at 4*72 crores below last year, despite the fact 
that last gear’s figures were diminisljcd by an arrear credit adjustment 
to the extent of 1-G6 croros. The actual decrease is, therefore, 6*38 
crores, of v.iiich about 5S lakhs has been obtained from the emergency 
deductions from pay which were introduced from January. The 
balance of crores represents the result of the endeavours made by 
Railwaj^s to rcduc e tb.eir working expenses. Tliese results have been 
obtained despite tlic that Railways have endeavoured to prosecute the 
activities which uere started in the more prosperous years. It has, of course, 
been ncccssr..ry to slow down in certain directions but few of our activities 
have ceased cltogetl'iCr. Railways are like a machine which once having 
gamed momentum can be kept going wdth the expenditure of very little fuel, 
whereas ibc stopning and starting up again requires a large expenditure of 
power and money. W 0 have continued the progressive standardisation of 
railway equipmoTit. \\'o have continued our publicity policy, though on a 
modined sor Ic, and wo have not ignored tlio desire wliich has been expressed on 
majiy occasions by Honourable Members of this Council that the conditions 
under which tjur stJitT v. should be improved. It is true that owing to the 
serious drop in raihi e.}’ oiimii^gs it has not been possible to launch fresh schemes 
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for the improvement of the service conditions of the staff ; neverth^ess, 
appreciable progress has been made with the schemes to which I referred last 
year, namely, 

(i) The introduction of the Hours of Employm.cnt Regulations ; 

(ii) Acceleration of pa^rnoiits of .salaries and allowanco.s ; 

{in) Removal of the legitimate com points in regard to tlie raising and 
recovery of debits ; 

{iv) Grant of a.'jsistauce to Railway cmi>loyce3 towards the education 
of their children ; 

(r) Relief of indebtedness ; and 

(vi) Introduction of staff bcncut fund.'?. 

The Hours of Employnient Repilations were given stntntory force on the 
North Western and East Indian Railways with cifect from 1st April 1931, and 
thougli it has been necessary, in view' of the present lin.-nicial outlook and on 
a consideration of the recommendation of the Railway Rcircnchmont Sub- 
committee, to defer tlicir introduction on the Company-managed Railways 
and on the Burma Railways, steps have been l.akcn to introduce them cn the 
Great Indian Pciiin.sula and Enstcju Bengal Raiiwa} :.? with effect from the 
1st April of tliis year. 

7. The scheme fo’ speeding up payments of salaries and allow^anccs which 
was introduced last year on oiso of the Divi.sions of the b!rist Indian Railway 
lias been extended to the Ifowrnli Division on the same Railway, w'hile the 
Eastern Bengal Railway has quite recently introduced a system for tlie pre- 
paration and payment of w'age bills so as to ensure that w ages arc, as a general 
rule, paid within 7 da 3 'S of the period to which 'tliej^ relate. 

8. The report of the Traffic Officer who was placed on special duty to 
enquire into the existing procedure on tlic East Indian Raihvny with regard 
to lines and debits imposed on the traffic staff’ was received in MarcJi 1931. 
After a discussion Avitii a ropresontative committee consisting of officers from 
all the principal railway's in December 1931, orders giving elTcct to the deci- 
sions arrived at as a result of this discns.^ ifui were issued to the State-managed 
Raihva^^s. The Compauy^-maiiagcd RaiUvay.s at the same time were informed 
of the orders issued to the State-managed Railways. 

9. The Officer of the Education Department placed on special duty to 
frame an estimate of the cost of introducing new' rules for the grant of assistance 
to railw'ay emplo^TCs towards t: c education of their children and to report 
on certain other outstanding questions, such as the standard of education up 
to which assistance should be given and other cognate matters, has completed 
his investigation on the Eastern Bengal Railway and is now canying out a 
similar investigation on the East Indian, Great Indian Peninsula and North 
AVestern Railways. His final report is expected next month. 

10. I mentioned last year that a new fund called The Lower Paid Staff 
Loan Ennd ” had been created on tlio East Indian Railway with the object 
of advancing loans at reasonable rates of interest to the lower paid cmploj^ees. 
It is now proposed to start a similar fund on the North Western Railway with 
effect from 1st April 1932. 

11. The Staff Benefit Funds to which I also referred Inst yeai were intro- 
duced on the State-managed Raihvays from 1st April 1031. 

12. The Railway’’ Board have made a preliminary examination of the 
recommendations of the Royal Commission on Labour in India in so far as 
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these affect railways and after discussion with the Agents of the principal 
railways have come to provisional conclusions on points of lesser importance. 
Further discussion of tlie remaining matters which concern railways will take 
place in April next, after which the final recommendations of the Railway 
Board will he submitted to the Government of India. 

13. I think the Cmnicil will expect me to give in some detail the measures 
which have been taken to meet the situation created by the serious falling off 
in traffic with (;onscqucnt reduction in earnings. I have already referred to 
the nsnlts of this year’s working. Soon after the commencement of this 
financial year, I might say oven before the commencement of the year, we 
saw that our anticipations of traffic v/ere not likely to he fulfilled and that it 
would be necessary to talcc drastic steps to reduce the gap between receipts 
and expenditure. Tliis could only be done in two w^^;ys, by decreasing our 
expenditure and increasing ouv receipts. I shall deal first with the efforts 
made to doorcase expenditure. We have had several discussions with the ad- 
ministrations of ouv major railways. At these wo have emphasised the absolute 
necessity of cutting down every item of expenditure to tl»e absolute minimum, 
})ut at the same time stres.sing that any steps wdiich w'cre taken must not 
endanger the safety of the travelling public. An intensive economy campaign 
\vas inaugurated on every railway, each railway pooling its ideas with other 
railways. The result been, as I have stated, a reduction of 5| crores with- 
out allowing for any of the savings obtained from the temporary reduction in 
the cmoluineuts of tin? railway staff*. The main sources from which the saving 
lias been obtained are reduction in the consumption of fuel and consumable 
stores, cutting down inaintenance of station buildings and staff quarters to 
the absolute minimum, cutting down train mileage to absolute essentials, 
the abolition and bolding in abeyance of a largo number of superior posts. On 
Stato-manngod Ilailways .109 posts have cither been abolished or held in 
abeyance. On (kmipany-managcd Railwcays 24 posts have been abolished 
and 41: left unfilled. Com])ensatory allowances and special pay have been 
reduced or abolislied. We feel that in a time of national emergency such as 
at present, it is quite fair to ask our officers and staff to do additional work 
without the additional remuneration which they might expect in more 
prosperous times. A largo mimbcr of staff liavo boon reduced, either by not 
filling vacaiKues or hy actual discharge.^. Finally the emergency deduction 
in pay, which eanie into forc?e from 1st Januar}’^ of tliis year, is expected in a full 
year to save 2 • 3S crores. 

14. Before leaving this subject T should like to acknowledge our indebted- 
ness to tlie Railway Siib-rommitteo of the lletrenchmcnt Advisory Committee. 
When the Committee started work retrenchment was in full swing and all 
Railways and the Railway Board continued independent invcvstigations into 
the possibilities of fnrtlicr ceonoiny while the Committee was at work. This, 
however, did not deter the Sub-Committee who went into the whole ques- 
tion with great tlioroughnesn within the limited time at their disposal. Their 
recommendations hiwv. reeoived our very careful consideration, and from the 
budget papers, which will ho eirculatcd to Honourable Members, it will be seen 
that in the great majority of eases their recommendations have been adopted 
with little or slight modification. In some cases it has been found possible 
to go beyond the recou i mend ations of the Committee. In other cases, of course, 
it has not hecai considered advisable to go quite so far. In one very important 
matter — that of cuts in pay of railway staff — w c have, while obtaining a larger 
reduction, not adopted the method recommended by the Committee, though 

have as recommended by them applied the cut to all staff. The 
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concluding recommendation of the Committee was the appointment of a small 
Committee, mainly composed of financial and i*ailway experts, to undertake a 
full enquiry into the detailed working of the various departments of Railway 
Administrations. Immediately after tlio report was received the Government 
of India made every endeavour to obtain suitable porsotmol for such a Com- 
mittee with the intention of candying out the enquiry this cold w^eather. It is 
to be regretted that owing to the urgonbpreoocupations of the leading railway 
and financial experts in the jircsent very difficult times, the efforts made to get 
together a suitabb Committee were unsuccessful, and it has been necessary 
to postpone the constitution of the Committee until next year. 

15. On more than one occasion the presentation of the Railway Budget 
has been referred to in another place as the annual meeting of the shareholders 
of the State Railways of India, and while shareholders look to their Board of 
Directors for a report showing how their ])ropcrty is being managed Honour- 
able Members, in their cfipaeity as representatives of the general public, are 
also undoubtedly interested in the charges the public have to pay when using 
the railway. In a year of falling revenues, wlieii rigid economy and severe 
measures of retrenchment luave been forced on railways, other measures which 
will have the effect of increasing revenue have also to bo considered. Here 
we come up against two schools of thought ; one suggesting reduced rates and 
fares as providing an incentive to iraffi(3, the other considering an enhancomont 
in rates and fares as being a more satisfactory expedient. When I last address- 
ed this Council, I said that I was in the uiiliappy position of having to announce 
that it would be necessary to increase certain of our rates. I, how'over, gave 
this House an assurance tliat au}^ changes wo iuade would be done with duo 
regard to the trade of the country and said that ciiro wo.ild be taken not to 
impose rates which would press too hardly on any particular section of the com- 
munity. T think wc may reasonably claim tiiat this assuraiioo lias not boon dis- 
regarded, in so far that such alterations as have been made in our rates and 
fares witliiii the last twelve monlhs have been fairly .and evtiuly distributed 
so as to make their incidence felt as lightly as* was possible in tlic (unuimstances. 
Honourable Members are no doubt aware of the enhancements that have been 
made, and I propose, therefore, to refer only to the more important of those, 
so as to give tl\is House some idea of the additional revenue, wo believe, we 
will get as a result of the action taken. Tlio increase in passenger fares 
2 No N most of the principal railways was estimated to give us 
^ ® about iOD lakhs more in a norjual year ; on luggage aud 

parcels, the rates were put iq) by abe ib 15 per cent, giving us inoreased 
revenue approximating to 02 laklis ; and in the case of coal we hope to 
get 00 lakhs by the surciiarge of 15 por cent, which had cff3:3t from 15th 
January last. From certain other minor changes which individual railways 
considered it was possible to make in the scjale of t.Ji’iniual charges, in 
the freight rates on petrol, jaggree, sugar and a few ojiier comparatively 
unimportant commodities, and by the withdrawal or moJilicaiioii of .some con- 
cession rates, the additiojial revenue anticipated approximates in a full year to 
105 lakhs. In considering the do.sirability or otherwise of those oiiliancements, 
we have not been unmindful of the obJig<jition that rests on Railways to do 
nothing that would impede the free moiyomeiit of traffic, but, on the contrary, 
to assist whenever an op 2 )ortuuity offers by reducing rates to secure traffic 
that is not likely otherwise to move. To illustrate this point, I may refer to 
the substantial reduction in the freight rates on wheat and wheat flour made 
by the North Western Railway Administration in May last year, when it was 
found that the parity of wheat prices in India was considerably above the point 
at which export was possible, and export was desirable in order to reduce the 
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large surplus of wheat in the country which tended to keep prices down at a 
level that was proving unremiinerative to the grower. In the event, the reduc- 
tion made proved of no avail, as world prices slumped substantially and Indian 
wheat prices continued to be above wo Id parity. Although over 250 thousand 
tons were carried to Karachi during the period the red iced rates were in opera- 
tion, export overseas was negligible ; and the only practical effect of the reduc- 
tion was to divert to the sea route for shipment to Indian ports traffic which 
would normally have been carried by railway at the ordinary rates. On the 
assumption that the quantity railed into Karachi would have moved to that 
port in any case, the reduction in raihva}'^ freights led to a loss of revenue esti- 
mated at about sixteen lakhs. Incidentally, this instance seems to indicate 
that the suggestion that lower freight rates will bring increased revenue for rail- 
ways must be subject to certain important qualifications, not the least of which 
is that unless the margin available for a reduction to facilitate movements 
is flubstaiiUal, any reduction made is a needless sacrifieo of revenue to be 
deprecated at all times and particularly now when, owing to a world wide 
depression in trade and otlier causes, the financial position of railwa 3 ^s is not 
such as to justify experiments in freight reductions. I think also that the 
general indicationa arc that, taken as a wliole, railv ay rates are not on the 
high side, and their incuhuice o?i the free movement of traffic is not very appre- 
ciable. Having said this, I should like to assure Honourable Members that 
these views are not a prelude to any contemplo^tcd action for a further enhance- 
ment in rates and fares, idthoiigl) wo would be unmindful of our obligations for 
the solvency of the railwa}" sy stem of this country, if we neglected to take any 
op])ortunity that may present itself of adjusting rates and fares to obtain in- 
creased revenue eith*cr ]>\' reductions when these are proved to be necessary or 
by enliancements wJierc such actiorx api)cars to bo indicated. 

Ki. I liave now to assume tb.c role of a prophet and endeavour to make a 
forecast of our receipts and expenditure for 11)32-33. Like most prophets I am 
•skating on vejy thin ice and can almost certain to fall through the ice and be 
drowned, it is (iuile impossible to say whctiicr wo have reached the trough 
of the wave of depression. All we can say is that we are very far off the crest 
of a wave of prosperity. I do not think it is safe to assume that there will be 
any increase in the voliime of traiiic over that of the present financial year, and 
the only iiicreaso Avliicli we can expect in our receipts will be from the increases 
in rates and fares which wo have introduced tins year. On this assumption 
w'C estimate our gross traffic rcceqits from commercial lines at 80 '57 croros 
as coinjiarcd with our revised estimate of 8J*55 crorcs for tliis financial 
year. . Jn estimating our working expenses we are on slightly safer 
grounds. We know what railway's have already done. Wo place these at 
()0'81 crores agaiiu t 02*09 erores our revised budget estimate for this year. 
Both these figures include our contribution to the Depreciation Fund. 
Of this reduction of 188 lakhs wo get about 1^ crores from the emergency 
cut in i)ay after paying 22 lakhs to the Income-tax Department ; so excluding 
this wo expect to biiiig down our working expenses by another 38 lakhs. 
Honourable Ivlembcis may not thuik this is a very great achievement, but 
I would explain that tlio surcharge; on coal freights affects our "working 
expenses to the extent of 37 lakhs. This, of coiu'so, also appears on. the 
receipt side. Further, 25 lakhs additional has to bo found for the Deprocia- 
tiou Fund, and finally iiicrements in paj’’ of staff and staff required on new 
lines will amount to about half a crore. After allowing for the abnormal 
gratuity payments this }"oar, wo may say that our Budget provides 
lor a decrease of 1 J crores over uhe reduction on this year’s working 
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of about 6 crores. It may bo possible by further economies to increase this 
figure and we will continue to explore any avenue of economy, but I am sure 
the Council will realise that indiscriminate economies in working may very 
well result in a loss in that they may be reflected in a larger reduction in 
receipts. 

17. It remains now for me to give an account of our expenditure unde^ 
Capital and Depreciation Fund for the current year and to place before the 
Council our programme for the ensuing year. In presenting the programme of 
works for 1931-32 I estimated that our total expenditure would amount to 
21*70 crores, or allowing for a reduction in stores balances of 2 crores, a net 
cash expenditure of ]9*70 crores. By the exercise of the most rigid economy 
and cutting down all but absolutely essential works it has been found possible 
to reduce this figure to 16*60 crores, despite the fact that we have opened 
or hope to open 406 miles of new railways this financial year. The more im- 
portant of these are the — 

Chittagong-Dohazari . . . . .25 miles. 

Raipur-Parvatipuram, a section of the Raipur- 
Vizianagram line thus completing the line 
from Raipur to Vizianagram . . . 74 miles. 

Kalukhali-Bhatcapara . . . . .53 miles. 

Dharwa-Pusad 43 miles. 

Sind Left Bank Feeder Railways . . . 120 miles. 

Chinnasalem-Vriddhachalam . . . .32 miles. 

and the Pollachi-Palghat . . . .33 miles. 

18. Our activities in open line works, as was only to bo expected, have 
not been very spectacular ; we have concentrated on keeping our track, 
bridges and rolling stock up to the requisite standard. 

19. Our programme for 1932-33 has been still further curtailed and we have 
only been able to provide OJ crores, after allowing for a further reduction in 
stores balances of 1^ crores. An allotment of 101 lakhs will practically com- 
plete all new fines under eonstruction, or a total of 173 miles. The remainder 
will be spent, as was done last year, on essential open line works. None 
of these are of great magnitude, but I may mention 3 of them — ^the Gorai 
Bridge on the Eastern Bengal Railway, the Barakar Bridge on the East Indian 
Railway and the Betwa Bridge on the Great Indian Peninsula Railway. None 
of these works, in the interests of safety and also of economy, could be post- 
poned longer. Our expenditure on rolling stock will bo limited to If crores. 

20. I trust that my review of the situation and the figures which I have 
placed before the Council will not lead to a spirit of too great pessimism as 
regards the future of Indian Railways. India, like all other great countries 
throughout the world, is passing through troublous times and it was not to be 
expected that the Railways would escape, but I for one feel confident that when 
better times do return the Railways will be the first to feel the effect. Lessons 
learnt during this period of economy and retrenchment will bear fruit and lead 
to all the greater prosperity. The Council may rest assured that the Railways 
will be in a position to meet all the needs of traffic when this reaches its normal 
level once again. 

21. As is customary, in concluding my Budget speech I wish to bring to 
the notice of the Council the valuable services which the Agents, officers and 
staff of all railways throughout India have rendered to the country during the 
past year ; this has been a particularly trying one ; not only have the emolu- 
ments of the staff been subjected to reduction but their immediate prospects 
have been seriously affected by the economy campaign, through the abolitiQ^ 
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of many of the higher paid posts, both for officers and subordinates. Then 
are several officers who in normal times might reasonably have expected b^ 
now to have reached the administrative ranks with the higher pay these carry 
but who have had to be content with the lower ranks and lower pay. Mud 
the same applies to subordinates. Several of the plums of their services hav< 
been taken away. No man can face a reduction in his salary and prospecti 
with equanimity, but I think I can safely say that unpalatable as these measurei 
have been, they have been accepted by practically all ranks as inevitable anc 
all are cheerfully carrying out their work as before, with the same keonnos* 
ID their search for every possible economy and with the same desire to dc 
all in their power to restore prosperity to Indian Railways. I am glad of the 
opportunity which my presence here gives me of publicly expressing to the 
.Agents and to all those serving under them the gratitude of the Railway 
Board for their whole-hearted co-operation in what is their and our commor 
aim. 


CONGRATULATIONS TO RECIPIENTS OF HONOURS. 

Tub Honourable the PRESIDENT : Before I adjourn the Council 1 
am glad of an opportunity to tender my own personal congratulations anci 
I feel sure the congratulations of the Council as a whole to those of oui 
colleagues who since we last met have been the recipients of honours. Whei 
I open the Gazette of India on New Year’s Day or on the Birthday of His 
Majesty the King Emperor it is always a source of personal gratification tc 
me to find that honours have been given to Members of this Council and 1 
always regard them as honours not merely to individuals but also to the Counci 
as a whole. My pleasure on the latest occasion was particularly great because 
I think I am right in saying that since this Council was inaugurated there has 
never been a larger number of Members of this House appearing as recipients 
of honours in any particular list. The list is indeed so long that I do no1 
propose to make individual references to the honours. But I would remind 
the House that our Leader, Sir Brojendra Mitter, and the Honourable Rii 
dohn Thompson have been appointed to and promoted in the Order of the 
Star of India and they are both Kniglit Commanders of that Order. The 
Honourable Mr. Shillidy has also been appointed to that Order as a Companion 
It is not the practice here as a rule to refer to ca;-Members of the Council ir 
the matter of honours but the Honourable Mr. W bitty was with us so vei*\ 
recently that I think the House would also like me to refer to the fact that he 
too has been appointed Companion of the Most Exalted Order of the Stai 
of India. Sir Philip Browne and Sir David Devadoss have both received the 
honour of Knighthood at the hands of Hi.s Majesty and Mr. B. K. Basu has 
been appointed a Companion of the Order of the Indian Empire. I tender to 
all those of our colleagues my most warm eongratulations and I know the 
House associates itself with me in that ro.spect. 

While I am on the subject, I think the House will also like me to tender 
our congratiilatioiis to one of our colleagues, the Honourable Sardar Bahadur 
Shiyaev Singh Uberoi, on his appointment to the Council of the Secretary of 
State for India, an appointment which he will join shortly after the termi- 
nation of this Session. 

<Mljounie(l till Eleven of the Clock on Saturday, the 
27th Pebrua»y, 1032. ^ 
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The Council met in the Council Chamber of the Council House at Eleven 
of the Clock, the Honourable Sardar Bahadur Shivdev Siiij^h Uberoi, Chaii’man, 
in the Chair. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 


Retrenchment on Indian Railways. 


22. The Honourable Mr. JAGADISH CHANDRA BANERJEE : 
(i) Will Government be pleased to state the number of persons with their 
nationalities, so far discharged on all the Railways in India, lino by line, State 
and Company-m«anaged, owing to the policy of retrcncliment ? Have the 
Railway Retrenchment Committee made any specific recommendations for 
effecting economy by discharging men from Workshops, Traffic Departments, 
Running Staff, Office establishment, etc. ? 

(u) Will Government be pleased to state the amount of money so far 
expended for the Railway Retrenchment Enquiry Committee and how long it 
will continue ? 

(in) Will Government be pleased to state whether the result of the 
Railway Retrenchment Enquiry Committee is commensurate with the money 
so far expended for this purpose ? 


The Honourable Mr. T. G. RUSSELL : (i) Ah legards the first part, 

I lay a statement on the table giving the information available. The reply 
to the second part is in the negative. 

(ii) The cost was Rh. 5,165 and the Committee concluded its labours in 
‘October, 1931. .... 

(Hi) Yes. • 

27 ) 
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StaUment ahowivg the number of employees discharged on Staie and Company -vnanageo 
Railways as a result of the present economy campaign, 

The period of rotrenelinient is not the same on all the Kailways, but the bulk 

of the rctrenehment was earried out from March to June, 1931, inclufiive. 


Railway. 


Gazetted officers. 

Subordinates, inferior 
servants and work- 
shop labourers. 

Fa.storii Hrngal .... 


• • 

1,463* 

East Indian ..... 


7 

ll,696t 

Ctrent Indian Peninsula . 


5 

8,739t 

North Western .... 


1.5 

9,253§ 

Bnrnm ..... 


3 

1,927 

Assam Bengal .... 


. 

412 

Bengal Nagpur .... 


5 

1,620 

Bengal and North*Westcrn 


• rt 

607 

Bombay, Baroda and Central India 


. 4 

2,190 

Madras aiul Soulhorn Mnhratta 


.. 

1,120 

Kohilktind and Kuinaon 


. 

18 

South Indian .... 


.5 

1,458 

Total 


44 

40,502 


Information of retrenchment by cwnmunities. 

*K. H. HniUvnv. f K. I. Railway. 


Kuropon OR and Anglo-Indians . 24 

Hindus 1,147 

Muslims • • • • 292 

Otlicr elnsRCH • , • • . . 


Total . . 1,463 


JG. I. P. Railway. 

From 1st May, 1930 to 30th April, 

1931 , the G. I, P, Railway re- 
trenched 

Kuropeans • , , , 23 

Anglo-Indians , , . 142 

Indiana .... 7,792 


From April to Juno, 1931, tho F.. I. 


Railway retrenched 



Europeans . 


38 

Anglo-Indians 


66 

Hindus 


4,638 

Muslims 


. 1.082 

Other olassos 


87 

Total . 

• 

. 5,911 


§N. W. Railway. 


Europeans • • • • 2 

Anglo-Indians .... 22 

Hindus .... 2,804 

Muslims .... 5,706 

Others . • • • . 62^ 
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Platform No. 4, Bekares Cantonment Station. 

23. The Honourable Mr. JAGADISH CHANDRA BANERJEE : 
(i) Will Government be pleased to state when Platform No. 4 of the Benares 
Cantonment station was constructed ? 

(ii) Is it a fact that Platform No. 4 of the Benares Cantonment station 
has no shed or covering over it ? 

(Hi) Is it a fact that since the coming of the present European Station 
Master to the Benares Cantonment station, the entrance of Platform No. 4, 
wherefrom leaves the Benares Express train for Howrah, is l)eing kept locked 
up till before ten minutes of her departure from the said platform ? 

The Honourable Mr. T. G. RUSSELL : Government are not aware of 
the exact arrangements at Benares Cantonment station, which arc matters 
for the local railway authorities and could suitnbly be discussed in the Local 
Advisory Council of the East Indian Railway : but they will send a copy of the 
Honourable Member’s question to the Agent of that railway. 


Retrenchment of Indians and Burmans holding Posts of Inspectors 
OF Works on the Burma Railways, etc. 

24. The Honourable Mr. JAGADISH CHANDRA BANERJEE : 
{i) Will Government be pleased to state how many Indians and Burmans 
Wding posts of Inspector of Works (I. 0. W.) on the Burma Railways were 
retrenched under the present retrenchment scheme, ? 

(ii) Will Government be pleased to state whether any fresh appointments 
have been made in the cadre of Assistant Engineers in the vacancies consequent 
upon the retrejachment of Indian and Burman Inspectors of Works ? If so, 
what are the nationalities of the present incumbents ? 

{Hi) Will Government be pleased to state the number of Indians and 
Burmans who are holding the posts of Assistant Traffic Superintendents, 
Assistant Auditors and Assistant Engineers on the Burma Railways ? 

The Honourable Mr. T. G. RUSSELL : {i) Government regret that 
they cannot undertake to collect communal statistics in respect of the retrench- 
ment made in individual offices or classes of establishment. 

(ii) No such appointments have been made. 

{Hi) A statement giving the information is laid on the table. 


State meant showing the number of Indians and Burmans holding permanent posts of (I) 
Assistant Engineers, (2) Assistant Traffic Superintendents and (3) Assistant Accounts 
Officers on the Burma Jtailways on the 1st October, 1931, 


Assistant Engineers. 
Indians. Burmans. 


Assistant Traffic Superin- Assistant Accounts Remarks, 
tendonts. Officers. 

Indians. Burmans. Indians. Burmans. 


mi 


6 


1 


NU 
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Station Masters, Guards, etc., on the Burma Railways. 

25. The Honourable Mr. JAGADISH CHANDRA BANERJEE : 
(i) Will Government be pleased to state whether there is any gradation in the 
Tipper Subordinate Services on the Burma Ra^ways in the cadres of Station 
Masters, Guards, Traffic Inspectors, Commercial Inspectors and Controllers ? 
If so, how many Europeans, Anglo-Indians, Indians and Burmans are holding 
the posts of Station Masters, Guards, Traffic Inspectors, Commercial In 
spectors and Controllers in the different grades ? 

(ii) What is the scale of pay in the different grades of Station Masters, 
Guards, Traffic Inspectors, Commercial Inspectors and Controllers on the 
Burma Railways ? 

The Honourable Mr. T. G. RUSSELL : The available information 
is given in the Burma Railways Classified List of subordinate staff, a copy 
of which is in the Library. 

Leave Rules on the Burma Railways. 

26. The Honourable Mr. JAGADISH CHANDRA BANERJEE : 
Will Government be pleased to state whether there is any difference in the 
leave rules on the Burma Railways in comparison with other State and 
Company-managed Railways in India ? If so, what is it ? 

The Honourable Mr. T. G. RUSSELL : The new leave rules applicable 
to State Railway employees make no distinction between the Burma Railways 
and other Slate-managed Railways. These rules have also been adoi>ted as 
the fundamental rules on which Company-managed Railways may frame 
their own leave rules for future entrants to their service. The leave rules of 
the late Burma Railway Company, which staff taken over with the railway 
have the option of retaining, wm*e substantially similar to the leave rules of 
other Company-managed Railways. — 

7oM9c 

Indianisation on the Burma Railways. 

27. The Honourable Mr. JAGADISH CHANDRA BANERJEE : 
Will Government bo pleased to state how far the policy of Indianisation has 
been carried into effect on the Burma Railways ? Is Indianisation equivalent 
to Biumanisation ? Do Burmans come under the category of Indians on the 
Burma Railways ? 

I'liK Honourable Mr. T, G. RUSSELL : The recruitment of gazetted 
ofiiccrs for State-managed Railways i.s not made for each individual railiray, 
but for all the State Railways together. Burmans form part of the recruit- 
ment of Indians as distinct from the recruitment of Europeans. 

Transfers of Assistant Commissioners of Income-tax in Bengal. 

28 The Honourable Mr. JAGADISH CHANDRA BANERJEE : 
. Will Govermnent be pleased to state the reasons why there are no transfers 
for the Assistant Commissioners of Income-tax in Bengal ? 

The Honourable Mr. A. F. L. BRAYNE : No Assistant Commissioner 
has been transferred in recent years because no necessity for any such transfer 
has arisen. 
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Distribution of Work among the two Assistant Commissioners of 
Income-tax in Calcutta. 

29. The Honourable Mr. JAGADISH CHANDRA BANERJEE: 
Is it a fact that in Calcutta the two Assistant Commissioners of Income-tax 
are dividing and distributing the work of the various districts under them 
to suit their own convenience. 

The Honourable Mb. A. F. L. BRAYNE : The work of the Assistant 
Commissioners is distributed by the Commissioner of Income-tax in the exercise 
of his statutory powers under section 5 of the Indian Income-tax Act. The 
Assistant Commissioners have no power to distribute their work between 
themselves. 

Income-tax Officers in Calcutta. 

30. The Honourable Mr. JAGADISH CHANDRA BANERJEE: 

Is it a fact that the Income-tax Officers in Calcutta are generally selected 
for work in different districts by the Assistant Commissioners of Income- 
tax ? Are the Assistant Commissioners of Income-tax in Calcutta 

empowered to select the Income-tax Officers ? 

The Honourable Mr. A. F. L. BRAYNE ; The Assistant Commissioners 
are not empowered to select Income-tax Officers, nor do they do so. 

Income-tax Officer in charge of District 1 (1) in Calcutta. 

31. The Honourable Mr. JAGADISH CHANDRA BANERJEE : 

(i) Is it a fact that in some cases heavy districts in Calcutta have been 

placed in the hands of junior and comparatively ihexpericnced Income-tax 
Officers in preference to old and experienced officers who have held charge 
if districts independently for years ? 

(n) Is it a fact that District 1 (1) in Calcutta has been placed under an 
officer who, before being placed in District 1 (1), was placed in charge of a 
lifltrict outside Calcutta for a short time only ? * 

{in) Is it a fact that this officer who now holds charge of District 1 (1) in 
Calcutta is very irregular in attendance and had to go on leave very often 
md that he is not being replaced by an officer wlio can carry on work 
regularly ? 

The Honourable Mr. A. F. L. BRAYNE : (i) Income-tax Officers are 
selected for the charge of the Calcutta Districts with due regard to their capa- 
r ities. At times, owing to casualties, a junior officer has to be put in cliarge 
uf a Calcutta District temporarily. 

(ii) A junior officer has had to be placed in charge of District 1 (1) owing 
to the ill-health of the permanent Income-tax Officer, since no other oflitrer 
could be spared. 

ini) The officer referred to is pre.sumably the permanent fneome-tax 
Officer. I am informed that he is not iiregular in attendaruie. His health 
having been allected by overwork, a junior ofiiccr has unavoidai)ly been 
^P])ointed to act for him, as I have just stated. 

Employment of Touts by the Commlssioner of I.v(jom e-tax, Calcutta. 

32. The Honourable Mr. JAGADISH CHANDRA BANERJEE* 

it a fact that touts are employed by the Commissioner of Income - 

;ax, Bengal, in the detection of cases ? Are the touts paid by Government 

such work ? 
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The Honourable Mr. A. F. L. BRAYNE : Touts are not and never 
have been employed in such cases. 

Employment of Babu Kedar Nath under the Personal Assistant to 
TJ iB Commissioner of Income-tax in Bengal. 

33. TirE Honourable IMr. JAGADISH CHANDRA BANERJEE : 

(i) Is it a fact that one Babu Kedar Nath was in the service under the present 
Personal Assistant to the Commissioner of Income-tax in Bengal, when he 
was doing the special Income-tax Officer’s cases and also while he was in charge 
of District IV ? 

(ii) Will Government be pleased to state what were the functions of this 
Babu Kedar Nath and how his services were utilised by Government ? 

The Honourable Mr. A. F. L. BRAYNE ; (i) I am informed that the 
Personal Assistant to the Commissioner of Income-tax, Bengal, has never 
dealt with ariy of the special Income-tax Officer’s cases nor was he ever in 
charge of District IV. He held purely nominal charge of the office of the 
Special Income-tax Officer for a short time. 

(n) The person referred to has never been in the employment of Govern- 
ment. 

Capitation Ctiar(;es for Units of the British Army employed in India, 

BTC. 

34. Tjie Honourable Mr. SYED ABDUL HAFEEZ (on behalf of the 
Honourable Mr. Abu Abdullah Syed Hussain Imam) : Will Government 
state : 

(1) What is the average period of service of a R. A. F. commissioned 

officer in England and in India ? 

(2) What is the average period of service of units of the British Army 

in India and in England 1 

(3) What was the average cost of recruitment and preliminary training 

of the British Army to the War Office ? 

(4) What was the actual number of relieving British Army personnel in 

the year 1930-31 ? 

(5) What was the capitation charge demanded by the War Office, and 

paid by the Government of India in the years 1919 to 
1930-31 ? 

(0) Is it a fact that in the first Legislative Assembly non-officials had 
condemned the demands of the War Office ? 

(7) Is it a fact that the Inchcape Committee had also considered the 

capitation rate to he high : what was the recommendation of the 
said Cbmmittoe, and the Government’s decision thereon ? 

(8) Is it a fa(‘t that the Government of India is now demanding revision 

of the c^apitation charge from the year 1924-25 only, and has 
tactically relinquished the demands for the years 1920 to 1923 ? 
Will Govenimcnt explain the reasons for this decision ? Was this 
done under the orders of the Secretary of State for India ? 

(9) When was the Tribunal to settle the question of apportionment of 

charges between the War and India Offices appointed ? Has 
any non-official Indian been included in it 1 If not, do Govern- 
ment propo.se to Include one ? 
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(10) How far has the work of the Tribunal proceeded, and when is its 

report expected ? 

(11) Will the Tribunal give the non-official Members of the Legislature 

a chance of giving their opinion ? 

(12) Will Government lay on the table a detailed statement of the 

items of expenses on which the Tribunal is to give its decision 1 

His Excellency the COMMANDER-IKT-CHIEF : (1) The average 
duration of the Indian tour of officers of the Royal Air Force is 3 years and 
4 months. I am unable to say what portion of their total service is performed 
ip England. 

(2) For a cavalry regiment the period of service in India is 5 years, 
|or an artillery unit 10 years, and for an infantry battalion about 18 years. 

The Government of India have no information i-egarding the jxjriod of 
service in England. 

(3) I presume the Honourable Member wishes to know the average cost 
of the recruitment and training of a British soldier sent to India. This amount 
cannot be exactly asceiiained, but the capitation rate, of which I shall give 
figures in answer to part (5) of this question, is supposed to cover it. 

(4) 13,064. 

(6) In 1919 the capitation chaige was j)aid at the rate of £11-8-0 per 
head which had been in force since 1008. For the next two years it was 
increased to £28-10-0. For the last few years an arbitrary lump sum pay- 
ment has been made of £1,400,000. On present establishments this works 
out at approximately £25 per head. 

(6) Perhaps the Honourable Member would kindly refer me to the parti- 
cular proceedings of the first Assembly which he has in mind. 

(7) I would refer the Honourable Member to paragraph 50 of the Inchcape 
Committee’s report. The Connnittee recommended that a fresh settlement 
should be made. No such settlement has however yet been reached between 
His Majesty’s Government and the Government of India. 

(8) to (12) No Tribunal has so far been appointed. The whole matter 
is under the active consideration of His Majesty's Goveniment in consultation 
with the Government of India and l am not at present in a position to make 
any staten^ent. 


GENERAL DISCUSSION OF THE RAILWAY BUDGET. 

Mb. CHAIRMAN (the Honourable Sardar Bahadur Sbivdev Singh 
Uberoi) : The Council wdll now proceed with the discussion of the Budget 
(Part I) — Railways. 

The Honourable Sib MANECKJI DADABHOY (Central Provinces: 
Nominated Non-Official) : Sir, I rise to open the debate on the Budget of tho 
railway revenue and expenditure of the Goveinor General in Council for the 
year 1932-33. This year’s Budget, Sir, is a de])ressing and melancholy docu- 
ment. From a penisal of the speeches of the Honourable the Railway Member 
in the other House and of the Chief Commissioner for Railways in this House 
it is perfectly clear that though the immediate prospect is not very hopeful, 
conditions are not altogether unfavourable and it is believed that the railway 
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revenues before long will be in a position to show better prospects. The results 
of the Budget of this year are such as wotc fully expected and I do not believe 
that any Honourable Member is surprised at the sad tale told in this Budget. 
The year 1930-31, for which final accounts have been presented to this Council, 
have shown a net deficit of 5 1/8 crorea, a figure practically forecasted by the * 
Railway authorities. In tliat year we had to withdraw 10-92 crores from the 
Reserve Fund, leaving a very small margin of about crores in the Reserve. 
Unfortunately, Sir, this year the trouble is far more terrible. The Railway 
earnings have shown a loss both on commercial lines as well as on strategic 
lines-— a lieavy loss of Rs. 9*47 crores and heroic methods have been adopted to 
overcome that loss. Practically the Railway Reserve Fund has been totally 
wiped f)ut and a large sum of money has been taken as a temporary loan from 
the Depreciation Fund. Sir, the very fact that in 1930-31 and in the current 
year the railway revenues showed a substantial loss of a little over 22 lakhs 
is a very disheartening affair, but the circumstances which have been reiterated 
in the speech of t he Ch icf Commissioner of Railways are very significant . Some 
measure of our commisseration is due to the Honourable Mr. Russell. His 
predecessor had from 1022 to 1929 years of plenty and prosperity. They were 
years of huge surpluses and his predecessor was in a position to appropriate 
those surpluses for the construction of more important railway lines and a large 
sum of money for improving the amenities of life of the low paid employees- 
and for other beneficial purposes, while the Honourable Mr. Russell had to 
face heavy deficits during the last two years. I endorse every word of the 
conifilinicut wJiich the Honourable the Railway Member has paid to him for 
keeping cool and calm and showing an undaunted spirit in the administration 
of the railway finances during the last year. We trust that the next few years 
of his office will he of a more hopeful and encouraging character and repay him 
for tlio close attention and industry which he has devoted in managing the 
affairs of this country in the? matter of Railways. Sir, to me it is a matter of 
great sori'ow that our Reserve Fund has been completely wiped out. On more 
than one ofcasion, in this very House, T have emphasised the policy of building 
up reserves as strongly and rapidly as possible and the method adopted this 
year has fully iustified the policy of building up substantial reserves. These 
reserves have come to the help and rescue of the country in a moment of severe 
financial crisis, and t can only say that we hope before long we shall be again in 
a position to rebuild our lost reserves, if not very rapidly, perhaps in a slow 
manner. Sir. T remember that about three years ago wlien the railway reserves 
stood at the very decent figui*e of 18 crores, there was a lot of talk elsewhere 
as well as in this House as to whether some limit should not be put upon the 
amassing and maintenance of these reserves. But railway finances are of a 
fleeting (dia racier and the railway administration is liable to the similar cycles 
of rise and fail as any ordinary business concern, and it shows that it would be 
not only i!n])roper but inappropriate ever to think of interfering with the. policy 
of building np and maintennnee of reserves. Sir, our Depreciation Fund also 
has been very considerably reduced. However, there is some satisfaction in 
knowing tliat w(‘ still bobl nearly 14 crores of rupees in this fund and if carefully 
managed perhaps we sliall not have in future much difficulty at any rate in. 
connection with this fund. 

Sir, tl\o present ])osition of our finances brings one naturally to inquire 
what i.s going to be the future policy of this countrj’’ in the matter of railway 
finance. If the present position continues how are we to recover our lost posi- 
tion, ho^v are our eamings to be improved if trade continuers as attjresent at 
such a low level. T therefore welcome all the measures that have been adopted 
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by the Honourable the Chief Commissioner for Railways in the matter of 
economy. As. the Honourable Railway Member pointed out, ruthless pruning 
is necessary and retrenchment of a severe kind is obligatory at the present 
juncture, and every one will endorse the action which the Honourable the 
Chief Commissioner has taken in the matter of retrenchment. It is a matter of 
great satisfaction to find that a large number of superior posts have been abolish- 
ed and I congratulate the Railway Member and the Honourable Mr. Russell 
on the foresight they have shown and the courage they have displayed in 
abolishing or keeping.in abeyance a large number of higher appointments, 169 
in all. I also welcome their action in dispensing with nearly 36 posts in the 
construction department. Economy of this nature is entirely necessary to 
rehabilitate our finances and place them in proper order. T am also glad to 
know that the Railway Department have withdrawn all special pay and all 
supplementary allow'ances and that they have also made large decreases in 
contingent and miscellaneous expenditure. How^ever, I am sorry to note that 
there has been a decrease in the case of the publicity expenditure. T always 
regard the Publicity Department as having great educational value and in 
many respects it helps the promotion of various interests in this country. I 
trust that the pruning knife will not be emidoyed rigidly to this Department 
at any rate. However, reasonable retrenchment in that Dey)artment is also 
necessary and should be made. Sir, large sums of money have been budgeted 
for repairs and maintenance and for the purchase of stores. In these tw'o 
departments my opinion is that there is still large scope for making further 
economies. Repairs and maintenance, every one will admit, are imperative, 
not only for keeping the machinery in proper order but in the matter of 
ensuring public safety. But at the same time there is a lot of avoidable leakage 
in a department like that and I think absolute and strict control and a great 
amount of supervision is essential. In the matter of stores, too, Sir, T think 
a careful watch is necessary. Stores are .sometimes expended in a manner 
not actually in accord with requu’ements. As one having large concerns, 

T fully know in what way large quantities of stores have been in the past wasted 
in difTerent departments. Therefore absolute control is necessary there. I am 
glad to note, Sir, that this year expenditure on capital works has been restricted 
to the small figure of 101 lakhs only. It is an extremely small figure in com- 
parison with previous years, and this amount is to he spent only in coin])leting 
lines already under construction. In the seven years from H)23 to 1930 the 
capital advance to Railways has arnounttHl to the large figure of 214 crores, 
amounting to an annual expenditure of practically 30 crores of rupees during 
those years. Sir, a halt is now uc?eessary and T am glad tliat the railway 
authorities have seen the necessity of it. In these times of financial crisis it is 
a groat thing only to keep our oj)on linos in working order rather than to attempt 
expansion of tlic railway programme. Till better times eoino capital expendi- 
ture should be steadfastly restricted and the existing open lines should bo 
kept in peiicct order. Sir, last year the railway authorities very strvaigly 
proyiounded the jiolicy of rating as well as rationing, and 1 trust that yioliey 
will be strictly adhered to in tlie thin years which are now before us. This 
question of rating is very important and though it involva s exyu'iiditure of time 
and money this periodical rating at reasonable periods is the only way of fimling 
out in what direction the financial ])osition ip the mat l»‘r of the earnings of the 
railways can be improved. As regards rationing, too, it is a matter of' great 
satisfaction to find that tfie Agents of various railways will not be allowed to 
spend the full budgeted amounts but only a limited anuaint in the first instance 
while further amounts w ill only lie granted when they ai e in a jifssiticn to afford 
Convincing proofs of their requirements. If this ]>olicy is also rigidly and 
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religiously followed by Agents of different Railways by issiiipg similar instruc- 
tions to their subordinate officers, I have no doubt about the future position 
of the railways in this country. 

8ir, this bj ings rne now to the consideration of the question of the methods 
necessary for the improvement of railway finances. Sir, you will permit me to 
allude to one important matter. I am perfectly and gravely alive to the fact 
that the present [)osition of the railway finances is in a great measure due to 
world- wide causes : at the same time I cannot ignore the fact that India is 
partly responsible for the present low ebb to wliich railway finances have fallen. 
Sir, the agitation which has been going on in this country for the last two 
years, tlic political agitation, and Indian business firms having adopted to a 
certain measure a policy of obstruction has also contiibuted in some measure 
to the present financial crisis in this country. Sir, I am taking the ox)portumty, 
with your ])oi'mission. Sir, of not only informing my Honourable colleagues 
here, but of addressing a larger and wider public of India, and especially of 
Bombay, and I appeal particularly to Bombay merchants, business people and 
city people, to adopt a more reasonable, rational and a policy of complete 
sanity on tliis occasion. In Bombay trade lias been practically ruined. Busi- 
ness lioiises are open probably for 15 days in a month ; exchanges are closed 
probably for 20 days in a month ; business is brought to a standstill by frequent 
harUilfi. Js that policy likely to produce and restore railway finances to their 
proper level ? Tliis policy remind.s me of a jierson cutting off his nose to spite 
ins enemy. (lovcrnment does not suffer. It is hardly realised by business 
people that this policy which they have adopted in Bombay has destroyed all 
confidence in business affairs and has ruined trade and business and indirectly 
affected the earnings of the railways in this country. Unless confidence is 
fully restored, n<>t only in Government but among the people by allowing them 
full oppoi tunities for carrying on their normal trade, the present state of 
affairs, I am afraid, will continue, and I do hope that after all the pledges which 
wc have received regarding our fimdamcntai rights and privileges from the 
Prime Minister and l^arliament this insane policy of obstruction of trade all 
over the country will be abandoned and people will come back to trade and 
carry on their ordinary avocations in a reiisonable spirit. 

Sir, the next question is can the railw'^ay earnings be increased by a reduc- 
tion in the scale of wages and salaries ? The Honourable the riiief Commis- 
sioner has already informed us that only two years ago a small addition to the 
salaries of loAV-jiaid wwkmen was made and 1 am not prepared to recommend 
any sohoino to take away from these loAV-paid employees of railways the small 
increment in tlicir earnings Avhich they have earned and which they richly 
deserve. J also understand that a large cut has been made in tlie salaries of 
people drawing liigber salaries and wages; but the full effect of the benefit 
1ms not been perceived this year ; I believe next year we shall have something 
like crores of rupees saved by the enforcement of this policy of retrenchment. 

As regjuds rates and faros, I do not wish to add anything to what has been 
so luminously stated botJi by the Raihvay Member and the Honourable Mr, 
Russell in their respective speeches. I do not think that by increasing rates 
and fares ju.st now in the present critical period when all our agricultural crops 
are at a low level of prices and also when the crops are poor any substantial 
benefit Avill be obtjiined. However, the Honourable the Railway Member hae 
proinise(I that Avhen a full investigation is made if the fares and rates can be 
safely raised, the Railway Administration wdll reconsider the question. 
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Sir, this brings me also to the consideration of an important question, 
whether the present contribution made by the railways to the general revenues 
should be kept or whether there should be some change made in that policy. 
Honourable Members are aware that under the separation convention the rail- 
ways have to contribute to general revenues 1 per cent, on the capital charge 
with certain minor variations and that contribution amounts in ordinary years 
to between 5J to 54 crores. Sir, it is a matter for consideration whether in the 
present state of the financial position of the railways such a contribution made 
obligatory under the separation convention shbul<l be necessarily kept up. 
It raises an important and a vital question I am ])re]>arcd to admit, but the 
question will have to be considered at some stage. Tt is true that large sums 
of money are spent on our railways and there should he a certain amount of 
return, apart from the railway expenditure, to the general revenues and .1 quite 
admit that the contribution is necessary as a measure of relief to general taxa- 
tion. But, Sir, T am also of opinion at the vsame time and T feel that I cannot 
draw any distinction between the Posts and Telegraphs Dc])artmenis and the 
Railways except in the matter c>f capital expemliture. When the Postsand 
Telegraphs Department show a deficit the general revenues of the country go 
to the rescue of that Department. T do not see any reason why when we are 
•on the threshold of such bad times that our contribution to general revenues 
should not for the time being be suspemded, if not wholly abolished. Sir, it 
will bo necessary to consider also w'hcthcr oven in prosperous years the amount 
of these contributions should not be appropriated to providing greater amenities 
to low-paid employees, in the reduction of rates and fares and in improving the 
position of our Railways. These are matters for serious consideration which 
I recommend to the Honourable Mr. RusseUfor his consideration. 

Sir, I do not propose to take up the time of the Council any longer. T shall 
therefore terminate my remarks, but before I do so,. I wish to allude to on© 
matter with your permission. This is the last time when the Railway Member, 
Sir George Rainy, will be with us. He will shortly retire from office and those 
who have listened to Ijis speeches for the last five years in this Council will 
join with me in paying our tribute of respect and appreciation for the excellent 
work ho has done as Railway Member,, and for the very instructive and edifying 
speeches whicli ho lias from time to time made. (Applause.) He will shortly 
leave this country. Whether he will be called upon to fill other and exalted 
offices is another question, but T can assure him that this Council will always 
remember with gratitude the many instructive speeches which he has delivered 
in this Council. I also would like to refer to his right-hand man in this matter, 
Sir Allan Parsons. Ho will also leave the Assembly shortly. The one great 
consolation is that he is going to take Ids scat in this Council in a highei* sphere 
of office. What will be the loss of the A.ssenibly T believe will be the gain of this 
Council. Sir, T have nothing further to add. 

The Honourable Rai Batiadt-r Lala RAM SARAN DAS (Punjab: 
Non-Muhammadan) : Sir, I eongratulato the Honourable the Railway Member 
and the Honourable the ('hief Conimissinnoi* f)f Railways for the way in which 
they have met the extra deficit which has befallen the working of the Railw'ays. 
I also congratulate them for the retrenchment that they have so far efTected. 
In the Explanatory Memorandum which has hooii placed before us we find 
that in the superior posts there has been a reduction of 169 officers on the State- 
managed Railways and of 24 officers on the Company-managed Railways, 
In case we had been supplied with the total number of officers on the State 
Railways as well as on the Company Railways we would have been able to judge 
better whether this retrenchment has been adequate or inadequate. T hold , 
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Sir, that there is still moi'e room for the reduction of officers. Sir, no mention 
has been made in the Report regarding terms and lower scale of salaries for 
the new recruitment to superior posts. Does the Government contemplate 
any revision of salaries ? The salaries as they are at present stand very high 
as compared with the various big Dominions and Colonies and I hope that 
Government will take early steps to revise the scale of salaries of superior 
appointments for new entrants. 

Now, Sir, T conic to the causes which have led to this abnormal fall of reve- 
nues in the Railways. The chief reasons which my friend, Sir Maneckji,ha8 
already pointed out, are the trade depression and the economic distress in the 
country. As far as the trade is concerned, T and certain other Members of my 
way of thinking have been pressing that the present exchange and currency 
policy which has greatly stood in the way of the development of trade and 
commercfe should be changed. (The Honourable Sir Maneckji Dadabhoy : 

‘ ‘ Question ? ” ) T repeat the same thing again . My Honourable friend questions 
my argument but I can tell him that this is a point for which there is not 
enough time to debate to-day. Another point, Sir, which has depressed trade 
is unemployment. When the people are hungry, when the people cannot make 
both ends meet, when they cannot support and feed their starving children, it is 
very difficult to expect more purchases from them and more travelling on their 
part. In these days of depression I do not at all approve of the increase in 
railway coaching fares and in goods freights. The Honourable the Commerce 
Member himself anticipated no increase of revenue from this and as he himself 
said in his speech which he delivere<l in another place : 

“ Tn my spoccli last year I explained my view that no solution of our difficulties 

wns io 1)0 found in any general ineroasc in the level of freights and faros, and all that 
has neouiTed sinee then has strengthened the eonvietion whieh I then formed. Condi- 
tions being what they are, and the root eause of all our difficulties being the lack of purchas- 
ing power of the community as a wliole, any general increase in freights and fares would 
defeat its own object. '^Plio subject which has engaged my own attention during the last 
year has been latla'r the eonverse question wliethor we might not secure increased revenue 
from a. r«Mliiction in freights on eertain commodities ow'ing to the expansion in the volume 
of traffic vvhi«*h might follow.” 

And so on. From tlie papers before me, I find that the decrease in the number 
of passcnger.s (tarried by Railway is 14* 7 per cent. In case we take the normal 
yearly cxpaiiHiou of the growth of the coaching traffic, this figure will swell 
up. but all the .same, Sir, I must say from the experience of the coaching traffic 
that we l)ave in the Punjab anyhow, that this 14*7 percent, traffic is diverted to 
tlie lorries. Now, we find in the Punjab, Sir, that even marriage parties, when 
travelling within a radius of about a hundretl miles, resort to lorries and avoid 
the niihvay journey beeause the railway fares have been increased and it does 
not pay them to travel by rail. T request the Honourable the Chief Com- 
luissinnei* or the Honourable the Railway Member to pay serious and close 
attention to this fac t. Another cause which has dropped the railway earnings 
is the indust I iai depression. But [ must say, Sir, that, although Sir George 
Rainy liimself admits “ that it is in the iiitercwst of Railways to keep coal 
freights at the lowest level comiuercially possible because cheap coal is essential 
to industrial development and industrial development means increased traffic 
for. Railwa-V' ", I am sorry to say that coal freights have been raised which 
instead of encouraging the industries will act adversely and will hamper 
progi'e.s.s. Sir, the freights on coal are levied on a telescopic scale. Now, the 
snreha.rge ougld to have been proportionately levied Jiccording to the principle 
that the gi'eatei* the freight the smaller the percentage of the surcharge. This 
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are concerned. I might say for the information of this House that at present 
the rate of freight for the first 200 miles is -15 pies per maund per mile ; from 
200 to 400 miles it is *16 pies per maund per mile ; and for over 400 miles it is 
•05 pies per maund per mile. If we compare places which are at distances 
of say 500 miles from the colliery and 1,000 miles from the colliery, we find 
that those places which are unfortunately situated a thousand miles away from 
the colliery pay double the surcharge for the same tonnage which places at 
distances of 500 miles pay. Tliis is very serious. The Punjab has been greatly 
affected. As far as Bombay, Madras, Karachi, Rangoon and other industrial 
centres near the ports are concerned, the}^ can get tlieir coal carried by steamers. 
Even now big trade centres like Bomluiy, Madras and other places which are 
near to the ports get an undue advantage over those industrial centres where 
the railway freights are very heavy. The provinces other than the Punjab are 
either very near to the ports or they have coal mines within their own juris- 
dictions, but the Punjab is the only province where there is a lead on coal of 
over 1,0(10 miles and the present surcharge on that mileage is ine([uitable a nd 
unjust and ought to be reconsidered and put right immediately. 

Sir, my Honourable friend Sir Maneckji Dadabhoy has advocated tlie 
cause of publicity in the Railw'ay Departments. As far as Indian publicity 
is concerned, it has, T understand, improved the railway traffic. But as far as 
foreign publicity is conccined, from the figures which have been placed before 
us we find that no appreciable increase in railway traffic has resulted. So J 
think that expenditure on publicity in foreign countries is useless. 

I find that no reduction whatsoever has been made in the concessions 
given to the Army Department in coaching fares and in goods freights. This 
preferential treatment cannot be justified. Ill sucli times as these when tlie 
concessions to the general ])ublic and trades liave been witlidrawn there is 
no reason whatsoever why the concessiom to the Aimy Dejiartment must 
continue. This deserves serious consideration from the J^aiJway Mcmljcr 
and I hope that he will move in the matter and stoj) this jjrefereniial treat- 
ment. 

I may also mention, Hir, that the loss on stiatcgic lines ought to be debited 
to the Army Dejaxrtment. 1 know it is a ]>uroJy ]iaper transfer and it does 
not atfect the Budget to any appreciable extent, but a charge which is a legiti- 
mate charge on the Ainiy expenditure ought not to be borne by the Railways. 
When wc sanction the Army budget every year we must know wha.t the total 
expenditure is and all the items wJiich are borne either by the Railways or by 
the Civil Departments on l^ehalf of the Aimy Department f)ught to he debited 
to the Army. 1 have been pointing this out many a time, but so far it has 
not received any attention from the Government. In these times of serious 
depression this matter must I e put right. ^ 

The Honourable the (^liief Commissionei- of Railways in his sj)e(^eh has 
said that the trial of concessic.n rates in the railway freight on wheat has not 
proved a success. Many of us antieij^ated that it would not prove a success. 
At the time when tlic Wheat Bill w^as being considered in this Honourable 
House I pointed out that the reservation clause in the Bill would not give 
any relief to India and would, on the other hand, deprive the Railway.s of a 
lot of revenue. If the entry of the wheat which came from Australia to 
Bombay, Madras, ('alcutta and other poi-ts had been stojiped or the import 
duty haci been levied on them forthwith without any reservation, the Railways 
would have got a big traffic from the Punjab and the United Provinces to 
Bombay, Calcutta and other wheat consuming centres and this would have 
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brought an appreciabls revenue to the Railways in these times of depression.. 
1 think that the Government of India are to blame for this loss. 

1 come to the point which my Honourable friend Sir Maneckji Dadabhoy 
raised as regards the expenditure on stores. As far as stores are concerned,, 
there are, I uiKlerstand, two heads of expenditure. One is the investment of 
a certain reserve stock and the otlier is the routine issue of stores. I- have 
not got any figures before me for all the Railways, but from the information 
that I have about thf^ North Western Railway, I can say that during the time 
when Mr. Misra was in charge of the North Western Railway stores as Chief 
(JontroHcr he made a very appreciable and unprecedented economy in the 
routine issue of stores and in the decrease in capital outlaj’’ on the stocks held. 
So I cannot blame the Railway that the stores side of the matter has not been: 
recadving their due attention. 

Now, the policy which is being adopted by the Railways is that the train 
mileage <»ught to he^ reduced, which means that man3’ through trains 

are being (.*ancellc<I. People have therefore to tranship at junctions and the 
result is that more traffic is diverted to the lorries where the lorries go through. 
I have ‘been pressing this point in the Local Advisory Committee of the North 
Western Railway but so far without success and I cannot understand the 
mentality of the railway administrations in cancelling through trains and 
replacing them by shuttle trains. When you are running so many shuttle 
tiains between certain stations, why not replace one shuttle by a through 
train. It is a very reasonable proposal, but for reasons wJiich 1 cannot 
understand these things are being done which will result in a further decrease 
of traffic and corresponding loss of revenue. 

Then, Sir, J come to the question of repairs and maintenance of railroads 
and can iages. As far as the maintenance of track is concerned, more attention 
is being paid to it because if that is not well attended to it endangers the safety 
of the travelling public. But as regards repairs to the coaching stock less 
attention is being paid and even in npfjer class carriages on the North Western 
Railway 3^011 now find that the windows, Venetians and shutters arc all' 
loose, and thus admit dust. 

The Hosoukable Mr. G. A. NATES AN : 'in some cases tlie.y are very 
stiff. You cannot take them down at all. 

The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala RAM 8ARAN DAS : They 
may be stdf in the case of new rolling stock, or in Uie period of the monsoons, 
but as far as the ordinary stock is concerned I can assure my Honourable 
friend Mr. Natesan that in many of the carriages on the North Western the 
compartments get full of dust and dusting out is required to be done every" 
50 miles. That sort of economy will also tend to decrease the traffic. 

Another point which I want to raise is that there has been an abnormal 
increase in the first and second class fares, and that notwithstanding that 
the withdrawal of W’eek-end tickets still continues. What we find now is that 
mostly those who travel on free passes or travel free are travelling first olass, 
while most of the first class traffic has been diverted to the second class and 
of the second class to the intermediate class, and so on. So, Sir, this 
abnormal increase in fares will not result in the increa/sed revenue which the 
Bailwa3r Department anticipates. It is time enough even now to reconsider 
that point and to introduce such rates as will improve the earnings and 
not decrease them. 
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As regards retrenchment, Sir, in the lower grades, I think, Sir, it is much 
better to keep people half starved than to keep many full}’^ starve(i. I think 
that in making economies this fact should be borne in mind regarding the 
low paid staff. I will propose when the time comes that for the unemployed 
there ought to be introduced a system of doles such as is now prevalent in 
Great Britain. 

The Honourable Mu. H. M. MEHTA (Bombay : Non-Mulianunadan) : 
Sir, I have heard what the H onourable Sir Maneckji Dadabhoy and the Honour- 
able Lala Ram Saran Das liave had to say on this Railway Budget. Whether 
one should offer congratulations on the liudget which is produced before us or 
whether one should admit that the Budget is a heart-breaking one, I leave 
this Honourable House to judge for itself. One must admit that the times 
are bad. The economic situation in the countr}!^ is very grave and for that 
reason the efforts of our Honourable friends in charge of Railways have not 
met with the reward which they would have in ordinary times. But that 
does not mean for a solitary moment that they should not liavescen the 
approaching times and made economies much earlier than they have done. 
If they had foreseen the times ahead, instead of looking only at their noses, 
surely they would have saved many many crores of rupees during the last few 
years. As it is, what we find is that 22 crores of rupees in the Reserve Fund 
have been simply wiped out and they are now resorting to the Depreciation 
Fund, which if not taken care of, will also be wiped out in a very short time. 
They have proposed to get more revenue for the railways by increasing the sur- 
charge on coal and on passenger fares. Those w’ho travel widely in the country 
know vcr\' well that the railway earnings are curtailed mainly on account of 
the high passenger fares and the increased charges on goods. The motor lorries 
are now running in the country, not in liundrtHls or in thousands, but in tens 
of thousands, find they are taking awaj^ the earnings of the Railways both in 
passengers and in goods. This is what any one who travels much in the 
country and keeps his eyes open will find. And if my Honourable friend 
Sir George Rainy thinks "that the surcharge on coal is going to bring him more 
revenue, he will find himst‘lf mistaken. When you put anything more on a 
commodity than the consumers can bear the natural result is that they droj) 
that commodity and go in for something else which they find is cheaper. In 
the case of coal, if mills find that the cost of coal is such that it is no longer 
economical to use, they will go' in for fuel oil. About one ton of fuel oil will 
produce the same result as two tons of coal and perhaps more if the coal is of 
inferior quality. That means that the transport of the fuel oil in place of coal 
will bring in less freight to the R«ailways and the consequence will be that the 
collieries will suffer. The big centres of the cotton mill industr3»^ which are at 
present consuming large quantities of coal will take to fuel oil, so that 
it will do good to neither the Railways nor to the coal companies. As my 
friend the Honourable Lala Ram Saran Das has pointed out, the passenger 
bookings are also falling to a large extent on account of the increased first 
and second class charges. I find those of my friends who used to travel first 
class now travel in the second class and those travelling second class previously 
are now travelling in the intermediate class. This brings down the revenue 
of the railway companies and no advantage is got out 
12 Noon. Honourable friend Sir Maneckji Dadabhoy 

pointed out that as far as the city of Bombay is concerned the civil disobedience 
and political movements have made havoc on the earnings of the Railways. 
I do not admit for one solitary moment that railway earnings are affected either 
by the civil disobedience or by the political movement. Yes, if all the cotton 
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mills in Bombay and other big manufacturing concerns were closed on account 
of the political movement and the civil disobedience movement, I would 
certainly admit that it hacl affected the railway earnings. 

The Honourable Sir MANKCKJI DADABHOY : Is there nothing like 
confidence in trade, Sir ? 

The Honoi kable Mr. H. M. MEHTA : Confidence in trade has not been 
affected to the smallest extent. I can assure you as a gentleman, I can assiiie 
you as a Hombay citizen, that what is not done in the regular cotton markets 
is all done at the side door. 

TffE Honourable Sfr MANECK.JI DADABHOY : You are defending 
Bombay citizens ; that is all right, but some of the Bombay merchants are 
the biggest culprits to-day. 

The Honourable Mr. H. M. MEHTA : I am not defending the Bombay 
citizens, ljut you are defending the policy of the Baihvays. 

The Honourable Sir MANECKdl DADABHOY ; My observations 
are not for the defence of the Jlailways, but to promote the earnings of Rail- 
ways. 

The Honourable Mr. H. M. MEHTA : That is cxiictly what 1 am 
driving at that the earnings of the Railways have not been affected by cither 
the civil disobedieu(*e movement or by the political movement. 

The Honourable Sir MANEC^KJT DADABHOY: My experience is 
otherwise. 

Th e Honoura ble Mr. H. M. M E HTA : My experience is also otherwi.se, 
Sir. This is beside the point. Cbtton is coming into Bombay both for ship- 
ment and for local consumption and the Railways are earning their freight, 
and though the cloth markets are similarly closed for months and months 
together, all big business is done by the l)a(*k door ; all the cotton manufac- 
tures, cloth and yarn bales, are being (lisposed of. Supposing for one solitary 
moment, that, that was not the case, tiieii in less than two months every mill 
in Bombay and Ahinedabad woukl close their doors, because they w^ould not 
have money enough to buy cotton if they could not get rid of the finished pro- 
ducts, (dotii and yarn bales. Therefore railway earnings arc not affected by 
any of the.se movements. Of course I quite agree with my Honourable friend 
Sir Maneckji Dadabhoy that the civil disobedience and the political movements 
are doing a great d(‘ai of liariii, but as far as the Jlailways are concerned, I 
cannot say tl\at they have done so. With these few remarks, 1 close my speech 
on this subje(;t. 

♦The Honourable Mr. 0. A. NATESAN (Madras: J^Joininated Non- 
Official) : Sir, I propose to make a few observations on the one subject that 
has lately come under my purview, that is, the question of railway stores 
purchase. It was distinctly understood — and I speak with .some knowledge 
of the records and the evidence given before the Stores lletreiichmeiit Com- 
mittee with wdiich 1 have been officially connected — that when this Department 

* ^j)eech not cox-rccteil by the Honoiirable Member. 
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was formed that the Government of India would urge on all the bigger depart- 
ments like the Railways and the Military to make their purchases through 
that Department. I find, Sir, that very little has been done in that direction. 
I am quite aware, due perhaps to some little pressure, that my Honourable 
friend Mr. Russell has of late been tr3nng to add to the list of articles that 
might be purchased through the Indian Stores Department, but I really cannot 
see why at least so far as the State Railways are concerned an order should 
not be issued that, save perhaps in the case of articles which could be pureliased 
only by the railway authorities themselves, aJl other articles which are used 
by them should not be purchased through the Indian Stores Department. 
I speak about this with a certr.in amount of feeling, because from all that I 
have been able to read and from the evidence that was given to us tliero is the 
feeling, the irresistible feeling, that it looks as if some vested interests prevent 
the transfer of these purchases from the Railways themselves to the Indian 
Stores Department ; and I would like to take this opportujiity to put a very 
straight question to tlie Honourable Sir George Rainy whether it was not 
understood at the time of the formation of the Indian Stores Depart rncuit, or 
indeed I shall put it in another way, whether he is not aware of the promise 
actually made by the Honourable Sir Charles Innes at that time on the IJoor 
of the other House that the Military and the Railway Departments would 
he compelled to make all their purchases through the Indian Stores Def)art- 
ment. I fear, Sir, that it ha.s been very gravely neglected and the conse- 
quence is that there is a good deal of reduplication of staff which is absolutely 
unnecessary for the Railways if all their purchases arc made through the Indian 
Stores Department. Whatever has luippcned in the past I j)roposo not to 
mention, but I now take the opportunity to ask the Chief (jomtnissioner for 
Railways and also the Honourable Member who Is yucsent here, who 1 expect 
will make some criticism on the points raised, whether it is not high time to 
give up the policy adopted in the past and give definite instruction to at least 
the State Railways that all their purchases should be made through the Indian 
Stores Department. I quite realise that there will be difficulty in giving effect 
to an order like this so that the effect of it may be realised very shortly, but 
surely a very serious, earnest and honest endeavour should he made, say, 
within a period of three or five years ; the objective should be the abolition of 
the purchasing department at least for the Railways and tluj krejung of as 
much staff as is absolutely necessary for ordering the goods and receiving and 
storing them. Really, Sir, a great deal of economy could be acihieved in this 
direction, and if retrenchment, earnest, serious and honest, is to be effected, 
this is the direction. I trust these observations will receive some attention. 

The Honourable Sir GEORGE RAINY (Member for Commerce and 
Railways) : Sir, I had hardly expected to be called upon quite so soon to 
reply to the discussion in this House, but I recognise that the Budget which 
my Honourable friend Mr. Russell and I have been compelliMl to submit to 
the Legislature this year is a document of a somewhat discouraging character 
and I can only presume that its discouraging effects have to some extent 
paralysed the powers of speech of this House. It is an additional cause 
of regret to me that I should have had to produce a document with such 
unfortunate consequences. 

1 have listened with the greatest interest, Mr. President, to the observations 
which have fallen from all the Members who have spoken. Perhaps I might 
begin with my friend Rai Bahadur Lala Ram Baran Das. My Honourable 
faiend imputes to me, 1 fear, greater personal courage and greater strategic. 
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capacity than I can claim, when he wishes me to start an animated contro- 
versy with my Honourable friend, His Excellency the Army Member, who,, 
I am sorry to sec, is no longer here, on the subject of the concessions to tha 
Army. Whether my successor in my present office will be more martially 
inclined than I am, I am not prepared to say ; but though the army which my 
Honourable friend Mr. Kussell commands is, I believe, three times as numerous 
as that commanded by His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief, for Mr. 
Russell’s forces approaches 800,000 in number, I am not sure that it is wise 
to open controversial questions of that kind unless you are quite sure what 
sort of artillery your opponent carries, and what sort of barrage he will be 
able to put across once the attack is started. What we do recognise in the 
Railway Department is this. Looking at the Railways purely as a commercial 
concern — this is not the only instance, and Army Department is not the only 
Department concerned — there are particular matters in which the existing 
conditions and terms give the Railways something less than a full commercial 
return. On the otlier hand from time to time the counter question is raised ; 
for instance, 1 think it was two years ago, or a year ago, that the Finance 
Department raised a question as to the manner in which the interest on the 
railway debt was calculated, and we had to admit that wo had been in the 
past paying something less than the amount that might have been debited,, 
inasmuch as only the fairly nominal rate of interest was debited, and when a 
loan was raised at a discount no account was taken of the fact that this obvious- 
ly increased the actual rate of interest paid. Therefore, before questions of 
that land are raised for discussion, it is necessary to remember that nearly 
always tliere arc counter questions which can be raised on the other side. 

Another point taken by my Honourable friend was that he wished to 
know wliethcr anything had been done, in view of the financial position of the 
Railways, about fixing somewhat lower scales of salaries for new entrants. 
No now scales I think have yet been fixed, but the matter is a very important 
one which is being taken up not only in the Railway Department but in* 
all Departments, and I believe I am correct in saying that all new entrants who 
liave come in during the last year have been warned that their appointment 
is subject to this condition that, if and when lower scales of pay are fixed for 
new entrants, they will only be entitled to those new scales. We have there- 
fore safeguarded the interests of the future. 

Then my Honourable friend raised the question of the increase made in 
freights and fares and the surcharge on coal and the same point was very 
naturally taken by other speakers also. Honourable Members will see from 
wliat I said in another place that we do not look forward to being able to do a 
great deal in the way of increasing our earnings by raising freights and fares. 
Where we see a chance of getting a little more money from an increase we 
cannot neglect such opportunities, few though they may be, but on the whole 
I have no doubt there is not a great deal to be done in that way, and — as I said 
in the Assembly — what has occupied my own attention much more than that is 
the examination of the question whether our existing rates were not in parti- 
cular cases restricting traffic and possibly bringing in a smaller revenue than 
we could earn w ith a lower rate. In particular — to take a point alluded to by 
one of the later speakers — I complained last year, I thiniv, in my Budget 
speech of the most regrettable tendency of first class passengers to travel 
second, of second class passengers to travel intermediate and of intermediate 
class passengers to travel third. And where during the last few months 
increases have been made in the higher class fares I will certainly ask the 
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Bailway Board to see that the matter is examined as soon as the now rates 
have been in force for a sufficient period to see whether that tendency is at 
^ork and to see what the actual effect of the increase has been. 

The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala RAM SARAN DAS : Will you 
kindly define the sufficient period ? 

The Honourable Sir GEORGE RAINY : I cannot answer offhand 
because the increases were made by different Railways at different periods and 
I must also take advice from the Railway financial authorities as to how soon 
we can actually get the figures. The accounts offices will have to give them 
to us and it will be a matter for consideration how soon the Accounts Depart- 
ment can let us have the figures for a sufficient period. 

Then my Honourable friend referred to the reductions which have been 
made in the train mileage, and he also complained of what he called the sub- 
stitution of special trains for through trains. I am not quite sure that 1 exactly 
followed him on that particular point and what I am going to suggest is^ 
because it is perhaps hardly a matter which can be adequately discussed in a 
general debate, if he would let me have in writing a short statement of what 
exactly he has in his mind we will certainly look into the matter and see what 
can be done. 

The Honourable Rat Bahadur Lala RAM SARAN DAS : I said 
shuttle trains and not special trains. 

The Honourable Sir GEORGE RAINY : Now I begin to understand. 
I heard the word as “ special ” and I could not make out what the point was. 
He also complained of the condition of the coaching stock. Of course, at the 
time of retrenchment I do not know that the coaching stock is exempt from 
retrenchment any more than anybody else. But when ho complained of the 
dust in the carriages of the North-Western Railway I began to wonder whether 
the motor buses in the Punjao are entirely free from dust. 

The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala RAM SARAN DAS : They 
carry thiixl class passengers and not first class passengers. 

The Honourable Sir GEORGE RAINY : Well, but ray Honourable 
friend no doubt travels in the Punjab in his own motor car from time to time. 
I do not know about his motor car but my motor car is not free from dust^ 
not when I am out on the mufassal roads. One of my Honourable friends 
who spoke towards the end complained that we ought to have started our 
economies much earlier and ought to have foreseen what was coming. Ono 
peculiarity of the present world economic crisis, I think, is that right up to 
October, 1929 I do not think anybody foresaw it, not even the American statis* 
ticians who I suppose have the most complete equipment of statistics of any 
set of scientists in the world. I do not think any of them foresaw a crisis of 
the magnitude that has actually come upon us, and so far as the Railways are 
concerned I can say this that, by the beginning of 1931 , we had fairly embarked 
upon a very vigorous and strenuous economy campaign which we have been 
pursuing ever since, and I beli(‘ve we were the first Department of the Gov- 
ernment of India to take the matter fully in hand. It may be perfectly true 
that sometimes these things are put off a little too long but it is extremely 
difficult until the crisis is fairly upon you to know exactly what you have to 
face. And since economy on anything like the scale we have been attempting 
necessarily involves reductions in establishment and reductions in pay. which 
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the staff naturally <lo not like, it is always a question one has to consider 
whether the emergency has reachcxl a point at which all the possible conse<* 
quences of such action have to be faced. 

My Honourable friend Mr. Natesan spoke of the Indian Stores Depaitment^ 
and he complained that we had not made nearly so much progress as we ought 
to have done towards handing over the purchase of our stores to that Depart- 
ment. I have not very clearly in my mind at the moment all that has been 
said on that subject by Members of Government at various periods although 
it is a matter into which I have gone personally three or four times since I 
have boon Railway Member. But I should like to draw attention to the 
separation Convention which Honourable Members will find at pages 101 and 
102 of Volume t of the Report of the Railway Board on Indian Railways for 
1930-31. At the very end of the Convention there is a small annexure, a 
part of which 1 will road : 

, “ Apurt from tlio al)Ove Convention this Assembly further recommends ’* — 

then there arc two recommendations — the first is about Indianisation and the 
second is : 

“ 'I’he purclmso of stores for the State Ilnilways shall be undertaken»through the 
organisation of the Stores Purchase i.opartmont of tllo (lovornment ot India.** 


Now, the very reason why that recommend ation appears as a sort of annexure 
to the Convention and not as an integral part of the Convention itself is precisely 
this, that my profleco.ssor, Sir Charles Innes, was not prepared to give a pledge 
on behalf of the Government that in fact ho would be able to hand over to the 
Indian Stores Department the entire .stores purchase of the Railways. It is 
n matter Avhich almost annually engages our attention, usually about the time 
wlu'u the Public Accounts Committee is sitting or is about to sit. We always 
consider the matter then in conference with the Chief Controller of Stores. 
AVe always consider whether we can increase the list of articles which we buy 
through tluit Department, and I think every year, for the last four years, there 
have ])oen additions to the list. But it is by no means so .simple a question as it 
may appear at first sight, and the criterion by which we have to be guided is 
sim])ly this, economy and efficiency, and the moment we are satisfied that 
by handing it over to the Indian Stores Department we shall secure these 
objects, then all our difficulties disappear. 

I will not dwell on the controversy which arose between my Honourable 
friend Sir Mancckji Dadabhoy and the Honourable Member sitting opposite 
as to whether the civil disobedience movement had or had not decreased our 
railway earnings or wh thcr the present attitude of Bombay had done so. 
Personally I should find it very difficult to give either the one or the other a 
complete aiHiuittal in this matter. The Scottish verdict of “ not proven ” is the 
best I could do for them. For when tendencies are at work obviously inimical 
to trade and destroying the confidence which is essential to trade, it seems to 
me very unlikely that so sensitive a barometer as the railway traffic returns 
would not, if sufficiently closely examined, show traces of the depression which, 
had been at work. 

Finally, Sir, I will refer very briefly to what fell from my Honourable 
friend Sir Maneckji Dadabhoy who spoke first. I was so much in agreement 
with what he said on nearly all the topics that there is not a great de^ for me 
to say. But perhaps I might say something about the contribution to the 
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general revenues. What is quite certain is this, that the question of the con- 
tribution has got to be considered again from the beginning on an entirely new 
basis. The position of the Eailways to-day is totally different from what it 
was in the economic conditions prevailing six or seven years ago, and it is 
not now a question so much of what the Eailways ought to pay, as a question 
of what the Eailways can pay, for at the present moment the position 
clearly- is that whether the Legislature or the general tax-payer thought they 
ought to get assistance from the Eailways, it cannot be got because it is not 
there. 1 think all Honourable Members will agree that before this question 
can be usefully considered in any detail, a further period must elapse, because 
I do hope that before another two years may have elapsed, we shall begin to 
see our way through the present crisis, and that it may be possible to look 
forward with some degree of confidence to what the future has in store for us. 
At present we are all working in the dark, and I doubt if anybody would be 
prepared to put forward in confidence any forecast of what the position was 
likely to be in two years’ time. 

Before I sit down, Mr. President, I should like to express my regret that 
this is probably the last time on which I shall have the honour of addressing 
this Council, to thank all Honourable Members for the great courtesy which 
1 have always received when I have appeared in this House, and to thank 
particularly my old friend Sir Mancckji Dadabhoy for the kind and friendly 
things which he said, which in intention I have always striven to deserve, 
though 1 am not so sure that in performance I have actually done so. (Ap- 
plause.) 


ELECTIONS TO THE STANDING COMMITTEE ON EMIGEATION, 

Mb. CHAIEMAN (the Honourable Sardar Bahadur Shivdev Singh 
Uberoi) ; Honourable Members are aware that four non-official Members 
are to be elected to the Emigration Standing Committee. The following four 
Members have been nominated so far : 

The Honourable Sir Pheroze Sethna. 

The Honourable Eai Bahadur Lala Earn Saran Das. 

The Honourable Mr. Natesaii. 

The Honourable Mr. Suhrawardy. 

I declare these four Honourable Members duly elected to the Standing 
Committee on Emigration. 

The Council then adjourned till Eleven of the Clock on Monday, the 29th 
February, 1932, 
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The Council met in the Council Chamber of the Council House at Hleven 
of the Clock, the Honourable the President in the Chair. 


MEMBERS SWORN : 

The Honourable Major-General John Wallace Dick Megaw, C.I.E., M.B., 
K.H.P., I.M.S. (Director General, Indian MMical Service). 

The Honourable Khan Bahadur Mian Sir Fazl-i-Husain, K.C.I.E., Kt. 
(Education, Health and Lands Member). 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

Expenditure on Military Operations in Chittagono. 

35. The Honourable Mr. JAGADISH CHANDRA BANERJEE ; Will 
Government be pleased to state the approximate amount they have spent 
up to date for military operations in and around Chittagong for tracking 
down and suppressing the terrorists and rebels ? 

His Excellency the COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF : The extra charges 
incurred upto the 31st December, 1931, amounted to approximately Rs. 66,(jSo. 
Later figures are not yet available. 

Cost of the Temporary Additional Garrison Stationed in Burma in 
consequence of the Disturbances. 

36. The Honourable Mr. JAGADISH CHANDRA BANERJEE : 
(i) Will Government be pleased to state : 

(а) how many detachments are already in operation in Burma for the 

suppression of the rising and consequent disturbances in Burma ? 

(б) how many detachments are of Indian units ? 

(ii) Will Government be pleased to state the amount already spent by 
them under the head “Military,’’ in connexion with the suppression and 
quelling of the disturbances in Burma ? 

His Excellency the COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF : {i) (a) and (6). The 
normal garrison of Burma consists of 2 British battalions, 3 Indian battalions 
and 1 Mountain Battery, Royal Artillery. In addition to these, 1 British 
battalion and 6 Indian battalions are stationed temporarily in Burma in con- 
sequ :;nce of the disturbances. This temporary additional garrison is in process 
of being reduced to 2 Indian battalions* 
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{ii) It is calculated that the employment of troops in connexion with the 
disturbances in Burma will cost the military estimates 27^ lakhs during the 
current financial year 1931-32 alone. This estimate includes the cost of trans- 
porting troops back to India, with the exception of the 2 Indiaoi battalions 
which are to remain in Burma for the present. 

Armed Gurkhas on Patrol Duty in Dacca, 

37. The Honourable Mr. JAGADISH CHANDRA BANEBJEE : 
(f) Is it a fact that an. additional detachment of soldiers have been, billeted 
in Dacca since the murder of Mr. Stevens at Comilla ? 

(ii) Will Government be pleased to state whether the armed Gurkhas io 
khaki now on patrol duty in the city of Dacca belong to the Army or to the 
Armed Police Force of Bengal ? 

The Honourable IHr. H. W. EMERSON : (i) No. 

(ii) The armed men in khaki on patrol duty in Dacca City are Garhwalis 
and Mong to the Bengal Police. 

Statistics of Unemployed Persons in India. 

38. The Honourable Mr. JAGADISH CHANDRA BANERJEE 2 
Will Government bo pleased to state whether they have taken 
any statistics ^ of the unemployed persons of all nationalities in India ? If 
BO, will Government bo pleased to lay on the table a statement showing the 
numl)er of unemployed persons of the different provinces in India, with their 
nationalities ? 

Tub Honourable Mr. J. A. SHILLIDY : No such statistics of' un- 
employed persons in India have been collected, but an attempt was made at 
•the last Census to collect statistics of the educated unemployed. These statis- 
tics will be published in the forthcoming Census Report. 

Statistics of the Average Income and Cost of Living of a Person 
NOW and before the War. 

39. The Honourable Mr. JAGADISH CHANDRA BANERJEE : 
(<) Do Government take any statistics of the average cost of living and 
the income of a person in the different provinces of India ? If so, will Govern- 
ment be pleased to lay on the table a statement showing the average cost of 
living and the income of a person in the different provinces of India now and 
before the war ? 

(n*) Will Government be pleased to state which of the provinces in India 
take the statistics of the average cost of living and the income of a person? 

The Honourable Mr, J. A. SHILLIDY : (i) and (ii). No statistics of 
the average income and Cost of living are compiled in respect of any of the 
provinces in India, but the Labour Office in Bombay and the Directors of 
Industries in. Bihar ^ncl Qrissa and th? Central Provinces aud the Director cS 
l§tati8tios and Labour Commissioner in Burma publish month by nionth cost 
of living index, numbers for the working classes at certain centres in their 
respective provinces. These index numbers indicate the rise and fall in the 
co^ of livin.g as compared with a specific pre-war or other period. 
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General Condition of Trade and Industry in India since the Rupee 

WAS LINKED TO STERLING. 

40. The Honourable Mr. JA6ADISH CHANDRA BANERJEE : Will 
Government be pleased to state whether there has been any marked improve- 
ment in the general condition of trade and industry in India since the rupee 
has been linked to sterling ? If so, will Government be pleased to state 
in what items of trade and industry the improvement is tangible ? 

The Honourable Mr. J. C. B. DRAKE : I presume the Honourable 
Member’s question relates to the course of events since September, 1931. 
It is too early yet to say that there has been a marked general improvement 
in the conditions of trade and industry. But if my Honourable friend wil 
refer to the table showing the Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices in Calcutta 
published on page 424 of the Indian Trade Journal of the 11th February, 
1932, a copy of which is in the Library, he will see that the price levels of most 
of the articles of export from India have risen since last October, while the 
tendency of gold prices during the same period has been persistently downward. 

Present Condition of the Foreign Piece-goods Trade in India. 

41. The Honourable Mr. JAGADISH CHANDRA BANER JEE : Will 
Government be pleased to make a statement about the present condition of 
the foreign piece-goods trade in India ? 

The Honourable Mr. J. C. B. DRAKE : The Honourable Member is 
referred to the monthly accounts relating to the Sea-borne Trade and Navi- 
gation of British India, copies of which are in the Library. 

Customs Revenue of Different Provinces, in Foreign and British 
Piece-goods Trade since the Irwin -Gandhi Pact. 

42. The Honourable Mr. JAGADISH CHANDRA BANERJEE : Will 
Government be pleased to lay on the table a statement showing the customs 
revenue of the different provinces in India in foreign and especially, in British 
piece-goods trade since the Irwin-Gandhi Pact ? 

The Honourable Mr. A. F. L. BRAYNE : A statement is laid on 
the table. 


Staiefnent shewing »hares of thedifferefft maritime prcvincett in the amount of duty collected 
on coitonpiecs’goids : {a) plain grey and {h) others^ of Tiritish manufacture and not 
of British manufacture separately, during the nine months, April to December, 1931 : 


— 

Cotton piece- 
goods — 

(t) of British 
manufacture. 

(a) Plain grey 
(n) not of 
BritJsli 
manufacture. 

Cotton piece- 
goods — 

(i) of British 
manufacture'. 

(6) Others 
(n) not of 
BritiNh 
manufacture. 

Bengal 

Bombay • 

Sind 

Aladras 

Burma 

Total 

Bs. 

62,308 

1,86,100 

37,296 

4,10,281 

1,08,273 

Rs. 

19,20,001 

16,38,081 

6,86,538 

5,06,556 

6,88,173 

Rs. 

23,88,761 

20,9.3,326 

48,20,386 

11,93,694 

8,64,682 

Ba. 

30,93,542 

18,16,807. 

0,65,161 

1,45,862- 

25,21,386 

7,94,238 

64,39,354 

1,13,60,049 

86,31,758 


a2 



INDIAN PARTNERSHIP BILL. 


The Honoueable Sie BROJENDRA MITTER (Law Jttemhjor) ; Sir, 

I move that the Rill to define and amend the law relating to partnerahip, as 
passed by the Legislative Assembly, be taken into consideration. 

Sir, I need not take long in explaining this Bill to the House, because all 
I have to say is contained in the Statement of Objects and Reasons, which 
includes the Report of the Special Committee appointed by the Governor 
General in Council to revise the law of partnership, and it includes also Notes 
on Clauses which explain every single section when there has been any departure 
from the existing law. Sir, the only special feature of this Bill is contained 
in Chapter VII, which relates to registration of partnerships. This question 
of registration has been before the country for the last 60 years. Various 
commercial bodies from time to time have insisted upon registration of partner- 
ships. So far back as 1867 the Bombay Chamber of Commerce drew the 
attention of the Government of India to this matter, and since then from 
time to time it has been pressed upon the Government. But several difficulties 
always stood in the way. The two outstanding difficulties which we had to 
confront were the Hindu joint family business and business in a small way. 
In 1918 the Industrial Commission took up this question and I had the 
privilege of appearing before the Commission and providing a solution. That 
solution is now embodied in this Bill. The Industrial Commission recommend- 
ed registration but nothing was done. Then came the Civil Justice Committee, 
over which the present Chief Justice of Calcutta, Sir George Rankin, presided, 
and I had the privilege of appearing before that Committee again to explain 
my scheme, and they again recommended my scheme for adoption. But again 
nothing was done. When I came to the Government of India I took upon 
myself the task of revising some of the old laws. I had the privilege of revising 
the Transfer of Property Act and the Sale of Goods Act, and this is my third 
venture, the law of partnership I took this opportunity of introducing the 
principle of registration of partnerships into this Bill. For our model we had 
the corresponding English Act . We had still those two difficulties , the difficulty 
of Hindu joint family firms and the difficulty of small trades to negotiate. 
As regards Hindu joint family, I personally felt no difficulty because a Hindu 
joint family business is not a contractual firm. A member of a Hindu joint 
family is interested in the business of the family by reason of his status and not 
by virtue of any contract. We have excluded all matters which are not con- 
tractual from the scope of this Bill. Now, the other difficulty was about small 
trades. Various suggestions were made. The most insistent was exclusion 
on the basis of capital, that is, if the capital was under a certain figure, then 
that business should be excluded from the operation of registration. The 
Special Committee appointed by the Government examined all the various 
suggestions and they were found impracticable. In the course of the 
debate in the other House a suggestion was put forward that small claims might 
be excluded and I promised there that I would examine that suggestion and if 
found practicable I would move an appropriate amendment in this House. 
Sir, on examining that suggestion I found that it was feasible and we could 
give relief in the case of small trades. When I come to the amendment, I shall 
explmn that more fully. Chapter VII, the Chapter on Registration, is the only 
special feature of the Bill. As regards the rest of the Bill what we have done 
is to clarify the law and to bring it up to date. The law of partnership at the 
present moment is contained in Chapter XI of the Indian Contract Act, which 
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was passed so far back as 1872. Since then it has not been revised. Sir James 
Stephen, who was then the Law Member, in introducing the Indian Contract 
Bill contemplated revision. I am reading one passage from the Report of the 
Special Committee. 

“When Sir Janies Stephen moved the Indian Contract Bill, he admitted that it was 
]^t and could not pretend to be, a complete code upon the branch of law to which it related. 
He, however, expressed a hope that in later yeai’s it would be easy to enact supplementary 
chapters relating to the several branches of the Jaw of contract which the Bill did not 
touch. Uiis hope had never been fulfilled. In Inter years it was found nioro convenient 
to nave sopa^tc enactments for the several branches of the law of contract, c.//., the 
Transfer of Property Act, the Negotiable Instruments Act, and the Merchant Shipping 
Act. In our opinion, in view of the complexity of modern conditions, the time' has now* 
come when this process should be accelerated by embodying the different branches of law 
relating to contract in separate self-contained enactments ; and we hope that the Bill 
which wo attach to our Report may be passed into law' at an early date and may bo but the 
first of the series required to complete the task which w'e have outlined above.'"’ 

That was said, Sk, with reference to the Sale of Goods Bill. This is the second 
of the series, the Partnership Bill. What we are proposing to do is to repeal 
Chapter XI of the Contract Act and in its stead to substitute a self-contained 
Bill relating to the law of partnership. That, Sir, is the scope of the BiH, 
and, as I said, the only new feature of the Bill is Chapter VII, which deals 
with registration. The rest of the Bill is the existing law suited to modern 
conditions. We took as our model the English Partnership Act of 1890, but 
we took considerable liberty with that Act in view of the criticism to which 
that Act has been subjected by text writers like Bindley, Pollock and Underhill. 
We have benefited by that criticism and in shaping our Bill wo have tried to 
improve upon the model and take special note of Indian conditions. Sir, I 
move. 

The Honourable Sir MANECKJI DADABHOY (Central Provirco: 
Nominated Non-Official) : Sir, at the outset I should like to congratulate 
the Special Committee and also the Selec't Committee in framing this very 
important Bill and accomplishing a most arduous and difficult task. This Bill 
replaces Chapter XI of the Indian Contract Act. This piece of legislation in a 
manner actually codifies the existing law on the partnership subject. The 
present Contract Act has been found both by judges and lawyers in a great 
measure incomplete and judges had constantly to depend upon the aid of 
English rulings for the adjudication and interpretation of many important and 
intricate questions of Jaw which were involved in suits embodying contractual 
relations coming before our law courts. The need for codification has been 
amply justified and it is after a period of 60 years that this Bill has been in- 
troduced replacing the original Act that was passed as far back as 1872. The 
years that have passed since the framing of the Contract Act have revealed 
many serious defects in that Act and it was thought necessary that the com- 
mercial legislation should be put on a system of uniformity. This Act follows 
the English Act of 1890 for its model and it is a matter for congratulation that 
the Special Committee that was appointed has adopted the English model. 
Both the Colonies and Dominions long ago adopted in the matter of partnership 
law the English model. Even the United States of America copied the example 
of the British Parliament in the Act which was passed in England in the year 
1890 and it is time that after 60 years our Government should have awakened 
to the necessity of framing a code and putting the law of partnership in India 
on a basis which will in a way bring the law into a state of uniformity. Of 
course small deviations have been made in this Bill to meet local conditions, 
the special conditions prevailing in this country, and, as far as I have been 
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able to examine the wording of the various clauses, it follows exactly the word- 
ing of the English Act of 1890, which will in many ways obviate the difficulties 
and permit our judges to depend upon English rulings and follow them as far 
as possible in their entirety. 

Sir, as regards the Bill, Chapter VII introduees a very important principle 
—-registration of all the partnerships that are hereafter entered into ; not only 
that, but ^ this Bill will have retrospective effect inasmuch as all the ftyiating 
partnerships will also have to go in for optional registration if it is necessary 
to bring suits inter se among partners or even against third parties. Sir, I 
shall deal with this chapter in the first instance. The history of this chapter 
can be traced as far back Jis 1867 when the Bombay Chamber of Commerce 
moved Government that all partnersliip should be compulsorily registered. 
No action was taken by Governments then but this scheme was supported by 
several Local Governments and especially when the matter was pressed by the 
mercantile community of (Jalcutta it was very forcibly brought to the notice 
of Government. It has been said that the English mercantile community of 
Calcutta is responsible for the framing of this chapter. If it is so, I do not see 
any objection to it, because in a big commercial town like Calcutta where 
people have to deal with thousands of firms having numerous partners, espe- 
cially in a country which is regulated and bound by the Hindu system of 
co-parcenary family and also in view of many donnant partners, it is necessary 
for paities dealing with people to exactly know who the partners in a parti- 
cular concern or enteqjrise are, and therefore, though there was a great deal of 
storm in this connection in the other House, I do not for a moment see that 
the action taken by the Special Committee in framing this chapter was in any 
way objectionable. It must, however, be noticed, Sir, that this provision for 
registiation did not appear in the English Act of 1890 and did not find place in 
the Eng hsh law till 1916 when the Bill called the Kegistration of Business 
Names Act was passed. When that Act was passed it strengthened the 
position in this country and created a precedent and niiwie the demand for the 
registration of partnerships necessary. My friend the Leader of the House 
has all eady pointed out the action taken by the Industrial (.\>mmission as well 
as l|he Justice Committee in making specific recommendations regarding 
the int ioduction of a system or a principle of registration into all partnerships. 
It IS probably also known to many Members that this principle, though we are 
now obtaining it in a general Act of the Government of India, this principle 
was as a matter of fact introduced by the Burma Legislative Council in 1920 in 
piujsmg a similar Act on the lines of the Registration of Business Names Act. 
&ir, ynapter y Li m this Act is in my opinion necessary and desirable. The only 
^stmction Avhich the Hjiecial Committee have made in this Act, is — and 
I congratulate the bpecial Committee on its recommendation— that the regis- 

compulsory but remain optional with the partner- 
Aiiilif iLf f ^longing to a particular concern or enterprise, and as such it 
tn th f cau^ any great inconvenience to the public. I have only referred 
bv the ^ deal has been said regarding the hardship caused 

other House but in public 
nrevent the nim 1 /****<* registration will create difficulties and 

coSt tS performance of trade and business in this 

to alter or aiTao< . 1 ^ ** Certain that this section does not in any way attempt 

W ^o"f ® suit an uL 

w^ not ^ ?*** » fimwhichisnot 

teg stered w. U not be competent to bring a suit against his fellow partners or 
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agwist the firm or against a third party. Therefore there is no hardship at 
all in this measure. The argument that small firms will be affected has some 
significance and I am very glad that the Leader of the House has, in accordance 
with the pledge given in the other House, agreed to bring forward a small 
amendment which will prevent small partnerships or what they call single 
ventures from any hardship in the matter. 

The other sections of this Bill more or less proceed on the analogy of the 
English law. As regards minors, provisions have been made and their interests 
in partnership have been adequately protected. As regards the very difficult 
question of implied authority I am very pleased to find that that difficult 
question which has given considerable trouble during the last 25 years to various 
law courts in this country has been set at rest by stating certain definite matters 
or cases in connection with which no implied authority could be legally inferred. 

I have carefully gone through the Bill. T find the law very satisfactory. 
It will put our existing law in consonance with the English law. It will help 
judges to administer the law more easily and confidently and it will enable the 
lawyers to plead their cases with precision and accuracy before the law courts. 

The Honourable Sir DAVID JIEVADOSS (Nominated Indian 
Christians) : Sir, I welcome this Bill. The codification of the partnership 
law has been long overdue. As has been said the provisions as to registration 
are peculiar to the Bill. When the Bill becomes law I think the provisions as 
to registration will relieve the courts of a lot of unnecessary work and also 
prevent unscrupulous litigation. Sir, under the present Civil Procedure Code 
a suit can be brought for or against a firm in the name of the firm and what 
happens after a decree against a firm is obtained is that the court has to find 
out in execution who the partners are aiifl tliis entails a lot of unnecessary 
work and in many cases the real partners in a firm escape liability by showing 
that they are not partners. By registering the names of partners before any 
action is taken this unnecessary labour of the courts will bo obviated. I hope 
that facilities will be afforded for registering partnerships easily. I would 
suggest in this connection the appointment of an officer like the Marriage 
Registrar under the Christian Marriage Act who could easily register partner- 
ships. For it is not likely that after the existing partnerships have been 
registered there would be very many firms to be registered in each year. Pro- 
bably in every province there may be only a few hundreds, and not more. Then, 
coming to some of the provisions. Sir, I find that one or two alterations could 
be usefully made when the Law Member considers the*, time has come for dping 
so. I would particularly draw the attention of the House to clause 6, 
Explanation 2. This provision is a very satisfactory one. In Madras, especially 
among the Muhammadan merchants, there is a custom obtaining of paying a 
small share of profits to servants, who are called kashta kootali, that is to say, 
labouring partners but not capitalist partners. Such persons are not partners 
in the sense in which the word “ partner ” is used. That is to say, they have 
not got the rights and liabilities of partners. They cannot ask for dissolution 
of partnership or for accounts. This provision makes the law on the point 
clear. 

Then, Sir, with regard to clause 19, sub-clause {2), I think the whole of this 
ought to be deleted, for this reason, that a partner may be obliged at times to 
come to terms with a defendant without any delay. Suppose a suit is filed in 
Madras or in Calcutta and the defendant offers to pay a sum of money. Unless 
the partner is authorised to compromise the case at once, it may be that if he 
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has to wait to get the consent of all the partners, he may lose what he would 
otherwise get, for by the time he gets the consent of all the partners the 
defendant may become insolvent or there may arise difficulties in the way 
of realising the decree. I do trust that this provision would be deleted from 
the Bill and it would be left to the courts to consider in what circumstances a 
partner could act for the rest of the partners so as to bind the partnership. 

Then, Sir, as regards the effect of insolvency of a partner on a firm, clause 34 
makes the effect to operate from the date of adjudication. Under the Pro- 
vincial Insolvency Act adjudication does not take place soon after presentation 
of the petition for adjudication, whether it be a creditor’s petition or a debtor’s 
petition. Under the provisions of that Act considerable time sometimes elapses 
before adjudication is made. I would suggest that the date of the operation 
of the effect of adjudication should be from the date of the presentation of the 
petition and not as in the English Act from the date of the act of bankruptcy. 
From my experience I find that it sometimes takes a year or a year and a half 
for adjudication to be made after presentation of the petition. 

Then, as regards clause 42, sub-clauses (c) and (d). I find, Sir, that these 
provisions are unnecessary and they might work hardship upon partnerships. 
Suppose there arc eight or nine partners and one of them dies, it should not 
necessarily follow that the partnership is thereby dissolved. The deceased 
man’s interest may be ascertained and his estate may be given the 
amount that may be due to him. So also in the case of a partner who is 
adjudicated insolvent. As the sub-clause stands, the whole partnership is 
dissolved. It will entail a lot of hardship on the other partners if the partner- 
ship is dissolved by reason of one of the partners dying or one of the partners 
becoming an insolvent. T would ask the learned Law' Member to consider 
whether these two provisions could not be deleted from the Bill. 

Then, as regards registration of partnerships, T find that clauses 66 and 67 
arc too wide in their application. The unrestricted power of inspection might 
cause hanlship to people who do not want all their ventures to be known to the 
public. Allowing any person to go and inspect all the registers of partnerships 
kept by the Registrar would in some cases lead to unscrupulous dealings by 
m^iiig things public which a partner may not like to be made public. No 
doubt sub-clause (2) of clause 66 says : “ subject to such conditions and on 
payment of such fee as may be prescribed”. But what the conditions are to 
be should be specified in the Statute itself and not left to any rules to bo framed. 
But even with such safeguards it is not eveiybody that should be allowed to 
inspect the partnership registers but only such people who are really inter- 
ested either as plaintiffs or defendants to an action should have the right. 

On the whole. Sir, the Bill is a very satisfactory one and as the Honourable 
Sir Maneckji Dadabhoy has said, the learned Law Member and the other 
members of the Special Committee ought to be congratulated upon producing 
a very satisfactory piece of legislation. 

The Honourable Sir BROJENDRA MITTER : Sir, with regard to 
the comments made by the Honourable Sir David Devadoss I want to say one 
or two words. He said that clause 19 ( 2 ) should be deleted and that a 
partner should have more freedom in the matter. Clause 19 ( 2 ) begins with 
“ in the absence of any usage or custom of trade to the contrary”. A partner 
may be given express authority by his co-partners. That will take the matter 
outside the scope of this sub-clause. We are saving express agreements and 
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we are saving usages and^cihstoms of trade. Subject to these, we thought it 
desirable to set out the law for the guidance of the subordinate courts to whom 
the English Law Reports are not easily available. It is for their guidance 
more than for anything else that we thought it necessary to state the law, and 
what is stated here is the existing law. We have not departed from the 
existing law ; only we have taken care to set it out here. 

Then, as regards insolvency, if the Honourable Member will look at the 
Notes on Clauses, he ■ will find that we have considered this matter very 
carefully. The Special Committee says : 

“ Sub-clause (/) Htatos Iho principle that i\\o inRolvcncy of a pfirtncr severs his con- 
nection with the firm. The English Act aniodatos the dissolution back to the act of 
bankruptcy, but it is considered that this would bo impracticable in India, and that section 
254 (2) of the Indian Act should be followed in this matter.” 


So, what we have done is to adhere to the existing law and not to make any 
change in it, because the existing law has not been known to operate harshly. 
That being so, we did not feel justified in effecting any change. Beside, there 
would be a practical difficulty if you make the presentation of the petition 
uhe date on which the partner ceases to have an interest in the business. The 
difficulty would arise in the case of the petition being eventually dismissed. 

[At this stage the Honourable the President vacated tlie Chair, which was 
taken by Mr. Chairman (the Honourable Sardar Bahadur Shivdev Singh 
Uberoi).] 

Sir David Devadoss says that in the districts where the Provincial 
Insolvency Act applies, a long time elapses between the presentation of a 
petition and adjtidication. If tliat be so, and if the presentation of the petition 
be taken as the crucial date, then if on the lapse of this interval the petition is 
dismissed, the position of the [)artner during the interval will be very anomalous. 
Taking all these things into consideration we thought that the safest and surest 
date would be the date of adjudication and not presentation of the petition. 

Then, as regards clause 42, Sir David Devadoss says that dissolution of a 
firm on the death of a partner may ojicratc hardly in certain cases. But that 
is the law of pavtnersliip all over the world. J.^irtiiersliip is au agrceincnt 
between several people and if one of these ])eople dies, naturally the whole 
agreement falls to the ground. It is not merely an agreement between some 
of the people, hut an agreement which binds all the people. It is a thread which 
goes all round and binds all the people. If the thread breaks at any point, 
the whole of the string falls to the ground. That is the law' everywhere. Then, 
with regard to section 60, what Sir David says is this, that this right of inspection 
might be used by unscrupulous people and might lead to undesirable disclo- 
sure of the internal affairs of a firm. I understood that to be his comment. 
Sir, we have considered this matter very carefully, and if you look at section 58 
you will find that the disclosure we want is not of any of the internal affairs 
of the firm. We do not want any inquisition into the internal affairs of a firm. 
In section 58 we provide for the matters of which disclosure is necessary. 
They are, the firm name, the principal place of business of the firm, the names 
of any other places where the firm carries on business, the date when each 
partner joined the firm, the names and permanent addresses of the partners 
and the duration of the firm — all the matters which concern the outside world, 
those who are dealing with the firm. These are the matters of which we want 
disclosure, not of any of the intenial affairs of the firm. The inspection or 
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disclosure of these matters, as to who the partners are, when the partners 
joined and whether the partnership is for a fixed period or for an indefinite 
period, cannot ])ossibly prejudice any firm. If it were a case of the disclosure 
of any of the affairs of the firm, namely, the amount of capital or the nature 
of the business 

The Honourable Sir DAVID DEVADOSS : But that is not registered. 
The amount of capital is not disclosed to the Registrar. 

Tue Honourable Sir BROJENDRA MITTER : What I say is this. 
The matters which appear on the register of firms will be matters which the 
persons dealing, with the firm ought to know. Persons dealing with the firm 
ought to know with whom they are dealing, to whom they are giving credit and 
when the partners joined and who the partners are at any particular point of 
time. These arc matters which the register of firms will disclose, but none of 
the internal affairs of the firm. That being so, the risk which the Honourable 
Member is apprehending is not real. 

Sir, there is nothing more that I need say. It is a matter of gratification 
to me who has worked at this measure for over two years that the Bill has 
commended itself to tliis House. 

Mr. chairman : The question is that the Bill to define and amend the 
law relating to partnership, as passed by the Legislative Assembly, be taken 
into consideration. 

The motion was adopted. 

Clauses 2 and 3 were added to the Bill. 

Clauses 4, 5, 6, 7 and 8 were added to the Bill. 

Clauses 9 and 10 were added to the Bill. 

The Honourable *Sir BROJENDRA MITTER : Sir, I move that in 
sub-clause ( 1 ) of clause 11, for the words “ The mutual rights and duties 
the words “ Subject to the provisions of this Act, the mutual rights and duties 
be substituted. 

This is a drafting amendment which is necessary because a question might 
arise whether this clause, which is of a general character, overrides specific 
provisions of the Act or the specific provisions prevail as against the general 
provision. In order to make this point clear, I propose that the words 
“ Subject to the provisions of this Act ” be added. Sir, I move. 

The motion was adopted. 

Clause 11, as amended, was added to the Bill. 

Clauses 12, 13, 14, 15, 16 and 17 were added to the Bill. 

Clauses 18, 19, 20, 21, 22, 23, 24, 25, 26, 27, 28 and 29 were added to the 

Bill. 


The Honourable Sir BROJENDRA MITTER : Sir, I move that for 
sub-clause (6) of clause 30, the following sub-clause be substituted, namely : 

“ ( 0 ) Where any person has been admitted as minor to the benefits of partnership in a 
iinn, the burden of proving the fact that such person had no knowledge of such admissioii 
until a particular date after the expiry of six months of his attaining majority shall lie on 
the pereonasserting that fact.’' 
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This is a purely drafting amendment. Sub-clause ( 6 ) as appeuixing on the Bill 
as passed by the Legislative Assembly was accepted by me subject to drafting 
changes. We have now made the drafting changes. There is no change of 
substance. We have used phraseology which we have used all through the 
Bill instead of the loose wording in which the amendment was suggested in 
the Assembly. Sir, I move. 

The motion was adopted. 

Clause 30, as amended, was added to the Bill. 

Clauses 31, 32, 33, 34, 35, 36, 37 and 38 wore added to the Bill. 

• Clauses 39, 40, 41 , 42, 43, 44, 45, 46, 47, 48, 49, 50, 51, 52, 53, 54 and 56 
were added to the Bill. 

Clauses 56, 57, 58, 59, 60, 61 , 62, 63, 64, 65, 66, 67 and 68 were added to 
the Bill. 

The Honourable Sir BROJENDllA MITTER : Sir, I move for sub- 
clause ( 4 ) of clause 69, the following sub-clause be substituted, namely : 

“ (4) This setrtion shall not apply — 

(а) to firms or to partners in firms whic*h have no plnee of business in British India 

or 'whoso places of business in British India arc situated in areas to which by 
notification under section 55, this Chapter does not ap))ly, or 

(б) to any suit or claim set-off not oxe€'e<ling ono hundred rupees in value which, 

in the Prcsidency-toAvns, is not of a kind specified in soetion 19 of the Preai- 
(lency 8?uall Cause Courts Act, 1882, or, outssido the Frosidencty-towns, is 
not of a kind specified in the Second Schedule to the Provincial Small Cause 
Courts Act, 1887, or to any pro(*eedinK in 'execution or other proj*eoding 
iuoidentnl to or arising from any such suit or claim.” 

Sub-clause (4) as it staiid.s deals with firms which have no place of business 
in British India. These firms are excluded from the operation of the registra- 
tion Chapter. As I said. Sir, when moving the Motion for consideration, a 
suggestion was put forward in the Assemby that small firms might be excluded 
from the operation of registration, and t. promised in the Assembly that I 
would examine that suggestion and, if feasible, I would move an appropriate 
amendment in this House. The result of my examination is this, that small 
claims of a small cause court nature might easily be excluded from the opera- 
tion of registration. And I fixed upon one hundred rupee claims on the analogy 
of registration in the case of immoveable property. As Honourable Members 
are aware, transfers of immoveable property of the value of one hundred rupees 
and above are- compulsorily registrable, but transfers of properties of a value 
below that figure need not be registered. Acting on that analogy I have put 
the limit at ono hundred rupees. I think. Sir, that this exemption will bo 
found to be beneficial and the apprehended harassment of small firms will 
be obviated. Sir, I move. 

The Honourable Sir MANECKJI DADABHOY : Sir, I welcome this 
amendment, though I must confess I am not quite satisfied with it. The 
limitation of the amount to Rs. 100 is too paltry and insignificant and would 
only affect a very infinitesimally small number of partnerships. The reason 
which has been given by the Honourable learned Law Member is that he has 
followed the provision of the Transfer of Property Act which provides that all 
transfers of immoveable property exceeding Rs. 100 would require registration ; 
and on that analogy this amendment has been made. This Council is aware 
that the jurisdiction of all the small cause courts in various presidencies extends 
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up to Bs. 2,000. There was a great deal said in the other House that this 
claiise will prejudicially affect numerous small partnerships and would cause 
considerable hardship. I am led to believe that there is much of sense and 
cogency in that argument and I should have been personally glad if the 
Honourable Law Member had at least raised his figure to Rs. Though 

in a way ostensibly this amendment is supposed to give some relief, as a matter 
of fact in my humble opinion it will not give any adequate or even relief of 
substantial value. However, as I see that this Act is to be passed to-day 1 
would only request my Honourable friend to reconsider this matter, whether 
it would not be proper and just to give this measure of relief to partnerships 
which do not exceed Rs. 50(). There are numerous cases in villages, in out of 
the way towns, where small partnerships enforcing contractual obligations do 
exist and this amendment, as it is worded, will not give a 'substantial measure 
of relief. 

The Honourable Sir BROJENDRA MITTER : Sir, I would ask the 
House to accept this amendment and I give this assurance. It is a new pro- 
vision which we are introducing into the law of partnership, that is the pro- 
vision for registration, and if in actual o})eration any these clauses are found 
to be oppressive I shall take the earliest opportunity to bring in an amending 
Bill, Being a new matter, we have to go by a certain standard. The stand- 
ard which we have adopted is, to my mind, appropriate. If this standard is 
found to be too low, I shall have no hesitation in raising it ; but I wish the 
Act to be in operation for some little time to see its effect. 

Mr, CHAIRMAN : The question is that the following amendment be 
adopted : 

“ For sub*cl«iiso (4) of clause 69, the following sub-t-lauso be substituted, namely : 

‘ (4) I'his scelion sbuH not apply — 

(а) to firms or to partners in firms which have no place of husincf-s in British 

India, or wlioso places of business in British India ai'e situated in areas to 
which, by notification under section fia, this Chapter does not apply, or 

(б) to any suit or claim set-off not excecMling one hundred rupees in value 

which, in the Pre.sidency-towns, is not of a kind specified in section 19 of 
the Bresidoiary Small Cause Courts Act, 1882, or, outside the Presidentjy- 
towna, is not of a kind specified in the Second Schedule to the Provincial 
Small Cause Courts Act, 1887, or to any proceeding in execution or other 
proceeding incidental to or arising from any such suit or clahn 

The motion was adopted. 

Clause 69, as amended, was added to the Bill. 

Clauses 70, 71, 72. 73 and 74 were added to the Bill. 

Schedules I and II were added to the Bill. 

Clause 1 was added to the Bill. 

The Title and Preamble were added to the Bill. 

The Honourable Sir BROJENDRA MITTER : Sir, I move that the 
Bill to define and amend the law relating to partnership, as passed by the 
Legislative Assembly and as amended by this House, be passed. 

The motion was adopted. 



INDIAN COMPANIES (SUPPLEMENTARY AMENDMENT) BILL. 

The Honoubablb Mb. J. C. B. DRAKE (Commerce Secretary) : Sir, 

I move that the Bill to amend the Indian Companies (Amendment) Act, 1930^ 
for a certain purpose, as passed by the Legidative Assembly, be taken into 
consideration. 

This BUI, Sir, proposes to make a very slight alteration in the law. The 
Indian Companies (Amendment) Act of 1930 amended the Indian Companies 
Act of 1013 in respect of one matter, namely, regulations for the registration and 
for the grant of certificates to accountants enabling them to audit the accounts 
of public companies. That Act, Sir, introduced a new provision which enabled 
firms of accountants to audit the accounts of public companies as firms in their 
firm names. But as under this law all accountants must hold certificates 
from the Governor General in Council to enable them to conduct those audits, 
it was provided that before a firm could be allowed to audit the accounts of a 
public company all the partners of that firm must hold certificates. While 
the Government of India were drawing up the statutory rules which have to be 
framed under this Act it was brought to their notice that certain firms of 
accountants have partners who never come to India at all. It was never the 
intention that such firms should be debarred from auditing the accounts of 
public companies in their firm names, and this Bill therefore proposes to set 
right what was really an oversight by substituting for the condition that all 
partners of a firm must hold certificates the condition that all partners practis* 
ing in India must hold certificates. All I think I need add is that the Act of 
1930, which has not yet come into force, will bo brought into force very shortly, 
so that this amendment is being made in good time. Sir, I move. 

The motion was adopted. 

Clause 2 was added to the Bill. 

Clause 1 was added to the Bill. 

The Title and Preamble were added to the Bill. 

The Honourable Mb. J. C. B. DRAKE : Sir I move that the Bill to 
amend the Indian Companies (Amendment) Act, 1930, for a certain purpose, 
as passed by the Legislative Assembly, be passed. 

The motion was adopted. 


EMPLOYERS AND WORKMEN (DISPUTES) REPEALING BILL. 

The Honourable Mr. J. A. SHILLIDY (Industries and Labour 
Secretary) : Sir, I move that the Bill to repeal the Employers and Workmen 
(Disputes) Act, 1860, as passed by the Legislative Assembly, bo taken into 
consideration. 

Sir, it will not be necessary for me to speak at any length about this Bill. 
Indeed I think the best argument in favour of this Bill will be to recite very 
briefiy the provisions of the Act which we have to repeal. That Act is an old 
Act of 1860 which can be applied to disputes between employers and workmen 
-employed on the construction of railways, canals and other public works. It 
is limited to cases where the amount in dispute does not exceed 
12 Noon. Rs. 200. It enables a specially invested magistrate to decide 
such cases summarily. It provides that there shall be no’appeal 
against the magistrate’s decision. The magistrate is empowered to fine any 

( 61 ) 
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workman who fails to work in accordance with his contract up to a sum of 
Rs. 20 or, if a petition to that effect is presented to him to order a workman to* 
perform a work in accordance with his contract, and, if the workman fails to do 
so, to sentence him to simple imprisonment up to two months. In other words,, 
these civil disputes were taken out of the civil law and brought under the 
criminal law. The question was examined by the Labour Commission who 
recommended that the Act should be entirely repealed. It will, I think, be 
generally agreed that the provisions of the Act are not in accordance with 
modem methods or modem sentiment. Also, 1 would remind the House 
that, so far as disputes on public utility services are concerned, we have in 
existence the Trades Disputes Act. Sir, I move. 

The motion was adopted. 

Clause 2 was added to the BUI. 

Clause 1 was added to the Bill. 

The Title and Preamble were added to the Bill. 

The Honourable Mr. J. A. SHILLIDY : Sir, I move that the Bill, aa 
passed by the Legislative Assembly, be passed. 

The motion was adopted. 


WHEAT IMPORT DUTY (EXTENDING) BILL. 

The Honourable Mr. J. 0. B. DRAKE (Commerce Secretary) : Sir, 
I move that the Bill to extend the operation of the Wheat (Import Duty)* 
Act, 1931, as passed by the Legislative Assembly, be taken into consideration. 

Last September, Sir, in speaking on a Resolution moved by my Honourable 
friend, Khan Bahadur Chaiidhri Muhammad Din, I said that it was the in- 
tention of Government that, if no material change took place in the situation, 
it would be necessary to continue the operation of this Wheat (Import Duty) 
Act. The Act itself. Sir, I think requires very little explanation from me but 
the House might possibly like to hear what kind of change in the situation 
would in the opinion of Government alter that intention of which I spoke. The 
object of this Act was explained last year to be the preservation for wheat 
grown in India of a certain market in and near the port areas which, owing to 
the comparative level in prices, was being supplied by foreign wheat, displacing 
to that extent Indian wheat. The duty was completely effective in that it 
kept out all imports of foreign wheat. One change that might conceivably 
have come over the situation therefore would be that the comparative levels of 
prices, that is to say of the world price of wheat and the internal price of wheat,, 
had so changed that there was no further fear of any imports of this Australian 
'wheat. But there was also another matter in regard to which Government 
had to watch the situation and that was, as was explained to this House before^ 
that if the su} plies of wheat in India were found to be not so great as was at 
one time thought and if there were signs of any surplus that did exist being 
absorbed, there was a danger that with a high import duty upon foreign wheat 
prices would rise to a point where Government would find it necessary to take 
action in the intercs^ts of the consumer. Well, now. Sir, in regard to these two 
points, I might just say this. Taking the second one first — what has happened 
since last September is that, as Honourable Members are no doubt aware, a 
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considerable improvement has taken place in the' internal price of Indian, 
wheat. Taking the price f . o. r. at Lyallpur as the basis* the price was in the . 
neij^bourhood of Bs. 1-9-0 a maund at the end of September and had risen to , 
about Bs. 2-10-0 a maund by the end of December. Since then* there has been 
a sl^ht set-back and the latest quotation which I have seen is about Bs. 2-4-0 
to Bs. 2-5-0 a maund. At the same time, the world price has risen, and as an 
indication of that the price of South Australian wheat in London, which was 
about 24 shillings a quarter at the end of last September, rose as high as ^1 
shillings a quarter in the first week of Noveml^r and, after falling to 26 
shillings in January, has again risen to 28 or 29 shillings a quarter. Well, 
Sir, it is quite unnecessary for me to enter into any discussion of the relation 
which these two sets of prices bear to one another. The point with which I am 
concerned is that the price has not risen, in the opinion of Government, to a 
point where it would be necessary for them to remove or reduce the import 
duty in the interests of the consumer. The internal price of wlieat is still a 
good deal lower than the pre-war average, let alone the price which obtained 
in 1929. As regards the other point, Sir, the course of prices has been very 
carefully watch^ and it is not possible for Government to say to-day that if 
this duty were removed there would be no likelihood of Australian wheat 
being imported into India. Conditions therefore are such that Government^ 
consider the continuance of this duty to be necessary. 

As regards the details of the Bill, I need only point out that the main 
clause is clause 2 which extends the operation gf the existing Act for one year 
from the 1st April next. Clause 3 repeals section 3 of the Act, under which 
wheat imported in accordance with contracts made before a ceriain date was 
exempted from the payment of duty. As I informed the House last September, 
it was never the intention of Government to rdpeat any exemption of that 
kind if the operation of the Act were extended and afJ it is practically certain 
,that all those old contracts made beforo'the 31st March, 1931, are exhausted, 
the continuance of that provision is no longer necessary. That, Sir, is all I 
have to say on the Bill. Sir, T move. 

The motion was adopted. 

Clause 3 was added to the Bill. 

Clauses 2 and 1 were added to tho Bill. 

The Title and Preamble were added to the Bill. 

The Honourable Mr. J. C. B. DRAKE : Sir, I move that the Bill, as 
passed by the Legislative Assembly, bo passed. 

The motion was adopted. 

INDIAN FINANCE (SlJPPLEMKNTARy AND EXTENDING) 
AMKNDMENT BILL. 

The Honourable Mr. A. F. L. BRAYNE (Finance Secretary) : Sir, 
I move that the Bill to amen<l the Indian Finance (Supplementary and 
Extending) Act, 1931, for a certain purpose, as passed by the Legislative 
Assembly, be taken into consideration. 

Sir, I need not take up much of the time of the House on this Bill which 
possesses one virtue which perhaps is a rare feature of Inconie-tax Bills that 
it is largely for the benefit of the assessee. Since the taxable limit was lowered 
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from Bb. 2,000 to Bs. 1,000 in the Finance Bill, some 350,000 new assessees 
have been added ; that is to say, the number of assessees has been almost 
doubled, and it is obviously desirable that some procedure should be devised 
partly for the convenience of the assessees and partly to facilitate the disposal 
of business and to prevent heavy expenditure on additional establislment 
which Would have been necessary if the ordinary and very detailed procedure 
were followed. A similar provision existed in the Act of 1918, but there is 
this difference in the present case that whereas in 1918 it was only necessary 
to publish the notice of assessment, at present we propose that the notice 
should be directly served on the assessee because it is felt that mere publication 
is not quite fair in so far as the assessee may not have notice of it. I would 
emphasise to the House that this measure is in no way compulsory. It is 
open to any assessee to ask that his assessment should be fixed according to 
the ordinary procedure. The matter is entirely in his hands. Another feature 
of the Bill is that it is purely provisional. It appears as an amendment of the 
Finance Act of 1931 and will be in force only so long as that Act is in force. 
If it so appears that it is necessary and desirable to extend the provision, it 
will be included in the regular Income-tax Act. As therefore the Bill is 
Voluntary and provisional and for the benefit of the assessee and makes for 
economy in the administration, I hope that this House will be able to accept 
it. Sir, I move. 

The motion was adopted. 

Clauses 2 and 3 were added to the Bill. 

Clause 1 was added to the Bill. 

The Title and Preamble were added to the Bill. 

The Honourable Mb. A. F. L. BRAYNE : Sir, I move that the Bill, 
as passed by the Legislative Assembly, be passed. 

The motion was adopted. 


CODE OF CIVIL PROCEDURE (AMENDMENT) BILL. 

The Honourable Sir BROJENDRA MITTER (Law Member) : Sir, 
I move that the Bill further to amend the Code of Civil Procedure, 1908, for a 
certain purpose, be taken into consideration. 

Sir, this Bill provides for a procedure to be adopted when foreign courts 
require the evidence of witnesses in India. There is no such provision in our 
Civil Procedure Code now, and in order to fill this lacuna this Bill has been 
brought forward. It is fully explained in the Statement of Objects and 
Reasons and I need not take up the time of the House any longer. Sir, 
I move. 

The motion was adopted. 

Clauses 2 and 3 were added to the Bill. 

Clause 1 was added to the Bill. 

The Title and Preamble were added to the Bill. 

The Honourable Sir BROJENDRA MITTER : Sir, I move that the 
Bill be passed. 

The motion was adopted. 



WIRE AND WIRE NAIL INDUSTRY (PROTECTION) BILL, 


The Honourable Mr. J. C. B. DRAKE (Commerce Secretary) : Sir, 
I move that the Bill to provide for the fostering and development of the wire 
and wire nail industry in British India, as passed by the Legislative Assembly, 
be taken into consideration. 


This Bill, Sir, is the outcome of an enquiry held by the Tariff Board last 
year. There is, however, an earlier history attached to the relations of the 
wire and wire nail industry with Government and the Legislature which those 
Honourable Members who have taken an interest in the subject will see is 
given in paragraph 2 of the Tariff Board’s present Report. It will be as well, 
perhaps if I explain very briefly that the wire and wire nail industry depends 
upon the use of a raw material known as wire rod. Wire rod is actually 
soft steel rod of a size known as No. 5 gauge. The wire and wire nail industry 
has hitherto been relying upon imported wire rod as its raw material . In 
connection Avith the first enquiry into the Steel Industry made by the Tariff 
Board in 1924, the Board recommended that a duty of Rs. 60 a ton should be 
placed upon wire and wire nails on the assumption that this wire rod, wliich 
is the raw material of the industry, would be obtainable shortly from the Tata 
Iron and Steel Company. The Government and the Legislature accej)ted that 
recommendation and that duty was imposed, and at the same time a protective 
duty was imposed upon this wire rod. In 1925 the matter came before the 
Tariff Board again, and they found that actually no wire rod had been siip])Iied 
to the wire and wire nail industry by the Iron and Steel Company and as the 
statutory enquiry into the Steel Industry was to take place in the folloAving 
year, that is, in 1920, they recommended that the question should be considered 
whether this protection which had been given to the wire and wire nail indus- 
try should not bo withdrawal on the ground that the industry was not using 
an indigenous raw material, the use of an indigenous raw material being one 
of the main conditions laid down by the Indian Fiscal Commission as requir- 
ing to be satisfied by an industry seeking protection. At the same time the 
Tariff Board recommended that the protective duty upon this wire rod should 
be withdrawn and the ordinary revenue duty of 10 per cent, ad valorem should 
bo substituted for it. Those recommendations were accepted. Again in 
1926, in the course of the statutory enquiry into the Steel Industry, once more, 
for the third time, the case of this industry was examined and it was found 
that the industry was still unable to obtain its raw material in the country 
and was still relying upon imported rod. But shortly before the Tariff Board 
reported, the existing industry, which was represented by one firm known 
as the Indian Steel Wire Products, had gone into voluntary liquidation. The 
result Avas that when the Board came to report there was no industry to protect, 
and they recommended that the protective duty of Rs. 60 a ton on wire and wire 
nails should be withdrawn. The assets of the original Company were then 


bought in 1927 by the present proprietor, and he began to manufacture wire 
and wire nails early in the year 1928. In 1930 he submitted an application 
for protection, for an inquiry by the Tariff Board into his claim for protection, 
and — this is the important point — the main ground upon which he based his 
application was that he proposed to make wire rod in India himself. The 
raw material of this industry is in a somewhat peculiar position. We have 
plenty of steel in India and we have plenty of steel of the right quality, but 
we have not got steel of the right size. In other words, it has not been found 
possible as yet for the Tata Iron and Steel C iiiiumiih mll~tliiiii'ji[i|^l liillrt i 
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into rod dt the re<iuked size to enable iBjdre ai^d wire nail^to be mado from it. 
The present proprietor of the Indian Steel Wire Products Conipariy proposes 
to install the necessary machinery for that purpose^ to use Indian steel and 
to roll it down to the size reqiiir^ and produce his wire and wire nails from 
it. That, Sir, is the basis of the proposals which are now before the House. 

Now, in going into the merits of the case before them the Tariff Board 
Game to certain findings which I think may be summarised as follows. Depen- 
dence f)n imported raw material still disqualifies the wire and wire nail in- 
dustry from substantive protection. Secondly, there is good reason to believe 
that if tariff assistance is given now the industry will be able in about two 
years to qualify for substantive protection* Thirdly, the case for substantive 
protection should be examined in the course of the next statutory imiuiry 
into the iron and steel industry, which must take place under the law before 
March, 1934. And lastly, in the meantime a moderate protective duty should 
be placed uyjon wire and wire nails in order to save this industry from collaps- 
ing before it is possible for it to establish a claim to substantive protection. 
The proposal therefore is not the ordinary proposal for substantive protection. 
It really amounts to a proposal to erect a low tariff wall for a short period 
behind which the industry can shelter while it is enabling itself to satisfy the 
conditions precedent to protection by producing its own raw material. It 
is necessary for me to make quite clear the fact that by passing this Bill the 
Government and the Legislature are not committed to the grant of full sub- 
stantive protection to the wire and wire nail industry. The intention is that 
when this statutory inquiry takes place, as it must, actually, in 1933, the 
Tariff Board, or whatever agency makes the inquiry, will then go into the 
merits of the whole case and decide whether, in accordance with the principles 
laid down by the Fiscal Commission, this industry satisfies the conditiona 
required to establish a claim to protection. On the other hand, what the Gov- 
ernment feel is this, that a great deal of money has been put into this industry, 
it satisfies an important need, and if it docs collapse, as it appears likely to 
do if it receives no assistance, then it is extremely unlikely that that industry 
will ever bo started again, or at any rate for a number of years. Equally, 
the Tariff Board have gone as far as they could very carefully into the manu- 
facturing conditions of this industry and they saw reason to believe that if 
its raw material can be obtained in India this branch of manufacture can be 
developed on sound economical lines. That is all I want to say on the Bill 
generally. 

As regards the clauses, the main operative clause is No. 2 and the second 
item in the Schedule which impose a duty of Rs. 45 a ton on wire and wire 
nails, omitting certain classes in which the Indian industry is not interested. 
Clause 3, wliich was introduced on the recommendation of the Select Com- 
mittee, exempts the proposed new duty from the operation of the revenue 
surcharge imposed by the last Finance Act. 

The only other points to which I should like to draw the attention of the 
House are these. As the result of tlie deliberations in Select Committee it 
was recommended that Government should satisfy themselves that the manu** 
facturer ofwdre and wire nails was actually taking steps to render himself in- 
dependent of foreign raw materials. And the other point is that it was re- 
commended also that Government should undertake an examination of the 
question whether any other kinds of wire besides those specifically exempted 
by the Bill should be exempted on the ground that a duty on them would mean 
a butden on the consumer without it being of any real benefit to the Indian 
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industry. Both those recommendations have been accepted by the Govern* 
ment and if this measure passes into law the necessary inquiries will l^e made 
under both heads. Sir» I move. 

The motion was adopted. 

Clauses 2 and 3 were added to the Bill. 

Clause 1 was added to the Bill. 

The Schedule was added to the Bill. 

The Title and Preamble were added to the Bill. 

The Honourable Mr. J. C. B. DRAKE : Sir, 1 move that the BUI, as 
passed by the Legislative Assembly, bo passed. 

The motion was adopted. 

The Council then adjourned till Eleven of the Clock on Tuesday, the 1st 
March, 1932. 
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Tuesday^ 1st March, 1932. 


The Council met in- the Council Chamber of the Council House at Eleven 
of the Clock, the Honourable Mr. 6. S. Khaparde, Chairman, in the Chair. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

Bally Bridge. 

43. The Honourable Mr. JAGADISH CHANDRA BANERJEE : 

(g) Will Government be pleased to state whether the provincial Govern- 
ment of Bengal has contributed any sum towards the expenses for the con- 
struction of the Bally Bridge in Bengal ? 

(6) Was the construction done entirely at the expense of the Govern- 
ment of India ? 

(c) Will Government be pleased to state what was the total cost of the 
construction of the Bally Bridge ? 

(d) Will Government be pleased to state the names of the export or expert® 
whose plan of the said Bridge was accepted by Government ? 

(e) What amount had Government to pay as fees or remuneration to the 
plan-maker or makers ? 

(/) Was any tender c«alled for the plan of the said Bridge ? 

(g) If the answer to (/) is in the affirmative, will Government be pleased 
to state if there were any Indian expert or exjxsrts who submitted their plan 
for this Bridge ? 

(h) Was there any plan submitted by the Consulting Engineers of the 
Government of India, Messrs. Rendel, Palmer and Tritton of London ? 

(i) Will (Government be pleased to state what amount the Government 
of India pays annually to this firm, Messrs. Rendel, Palmer and Tritton of 
London, as Consulting Engineers to the Government of India in respect of 
Railway matters ? 

(j) Will Government be pleased to state with what object in view the 
Bally Bridge has been constructed and what special benefit and advantage 
the public will derive from it ? 

(^) Will Government be pleased to state to what extent steels, girders, 
frames and other materials required in the construction of the Bally Bridge 
were supplied by any Indian firm ? 

(Z) Was there any tender called for the supply of the above mentioned 
materials, especially rails, bolts, nuts, etc. ? If not, why not ? 

The Honourable Mr. J. C. B. DRAKE : (a) Yes. The Bengal Govern- 
ment are contributing Rs. 34 -62 lakhs. 

(h) Yes, except to the extent of the Bengal Government’s contribution. 
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(c) The total cost of the Bally Bridge is estimated to be Bs. 354 • 59 lakhs, 
inclusive of the roadways and footpaths. 

(d) and (A). The plans for the Bally Bridge were drawn up by the Engineer- 
in-CUef of that project, Mr. A. Johnstone, in direct consultation with the 
Consulting Engineers, Messrs. Rendel, Palmer and Tritton. The latter 
designed most of the details of steel work in the girders and wells in con- 
formity with these plans. 

(e) Nothing. - 

(/) No. 

(g) Does not arise. 

(i) The Consulting and Inspecting Engineers receive £7,800 a year as 
remuneration for their services to the Government of India and Provincial' 
Governments as a whole and in addition certain actual costs incurred by them 
in connection with the work for Governments in India. It is not possible to 
say exactly how much of this expenditure is borne by railway revenues since 
the recovery from those revenues is made through the charges for stores. 

(j) The main obj ccts were as follows. Firstly, to avoid having to construct 
works, such as the quadrupling of the Ondal-Khana Section and the Howrah- 
Burdwan Chord, and the strengthening of the Jubilee Bridge at Naihati, which 
would to a large extent bo thrown out of use by the construction at the Bally 
Bridge if carried out at a later date. Secondly, to remove the danger of having 
the whole of the East Indian Railway communications with the docks and 
Calcutta dependent on a single line of communication over the Jubilee Bridge 
at Naihati. Thirdly, to speed up the coal traffic to the docks, as strongly 
recommended by the Coal Committee. 

(A;) Practically all the steel work for the Bally Bridge including girders, 
caissons, curbs and rails, was manufactured and fabricated by firms in India. 

(1) Tenders for the steel work were called for. Rails were supplied by 
Tatas under a standing contract with Government. 

Appointment of Indians as Commissioned Officers in the Royal 

Indian Marine. 

44. The Honourable Mr. JAGADISH CHANDRA BANERJEE : (a) 
Will Government be pleased to state if facilities are given to Indians for 
training in the Royal Indian Marine Service ? 

(6) If so, how many Indian cadets are there in the Royal Indian Marine 
Service and smee when are Indians being taken in the Royal Indian Marine 
Service ? 

(c) If the answer to (a) is in the negative, will Government be pleased 
to state why Indians are not given training in the Royal Indian Marine 
Service ? 

His Excellency the COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF : (a), (6) and (c). 
Indians are eligible for appointment as commissioned officers in the Royal 
Indian Marino, and since the re-organisation of the Service in 1928 one-third 
of the appointments have been reserved for Indians. The first Indian officer 
of the Service was appointed in 1928 and the second in 1931. Since June, 
1929, four open competitive examinations for admission to the Service have 
been held, in addition to two special examinations confined to cadets of the 
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Indian Mercantile Marine Training Ship “ Dufferin**. On the results of these 
examinations three candidates have been selected for admission to the execu* 
tive branch and four for the engineer branch. Three candidates are now under 
training in England and four will shortly proceed there. 

KuMBEB OF Indian Cadets undergoing Training on Board the Indian 
Mercantile Marine Training Ship “ Dufferin 

45. The Honourable Mb. JAGADISH CHANDRA BANERJEE ; Will 
Government be pleased to state how many Indian cadets are in training in 
the Mercantile Marine Service on board H. M. S. “ Dufferin ” in Bombay 
Port? 

The Honourable Mr. J. C. B. DRAKE : The total number of cadets 
at present undergoing training on board the Indian Mercantile Marine Tr aining 
Ship “ Dufferin ” is 96. 

Prospects of Obtaining Employment in the Mercantile Marine of 
E x-“ Dufferin ” Cadets, 

46. The Honourable Mr. JAGADISH CHANDRA BANERJEE : (i) 
Will Government be pleased to state the number of Indian cadets with their 
nationalities in the different years of their training, recruited by competitive 
examination, from each of the following provinces : — Bombay, Bengal, Madras, 
United Provinces, the Punjab, Bihar and Orissa, Assam and the Central 
Provinces ? 

(u) Will the Indian cadets after finishing their training be eligible for 
such posts as Second or Third Officer on board sea going vessels ? 

{iii) Will Government be pleased to state what sort of posts these Indian 
cadets are likely to have after completing their course of training on board 
H. M. S. “ Dufferin ” ? 

(iv) Will Government be pleased to state why Bombay has been 
selected for the training of the Indian cadets ? What special advantages 
does Bombay possess for this training ? 

The Honourable Mr. J. C. B. DRAKE : (i) A statement is laid on the 
table giving the information desired. 

(w) and {Hi), No. For the posts in question it is usually necessary to 
possess a certificate of competency as First or Second Mate, and this involves 
a minimum of three years* sea-service after the completion of a cadet’s training, 
and also the passing of the prescribed examinations. Fdll particulars regarding 
the qualifications necessary for appointment as an executive officer of a ship 
and the prospects of ea;-“ Dufferin ” cadets of obtaining employment in the 
mercantile marine are given on pages 4 — 6 of the prospectus of the Indian Mer- 
cantile Marine Training Ship “ Dufferin,” a copy of wliich is available in the 
Library of the House. 

(tv) Bombay was selected on the recommendation of the Indian Mercantile 
Marine Committee. The reasons for considering Bombay to be the most suit- 
able port for the location of the Training Ship are stated in paragraph 12 
of the Committee’s Report to which the attention of the Honourable 
Member is invited* 

a2 
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Appointment of Indians to the Pilot Services in India. 

47. The Honourable Mb. JAGADISH CHANDBA BANEBJEE : (i) 
Will GoveiDment be pleased to state if Indians are taken in the Pilot Services 
in India ? If not, why not 1 

(n) Will Government be pleased to state if they have any scheme of 
Indianising the Pilot Services in India ? 

The Honourable Mr. J. C. B. DRAKE : (i) Indians are appointed to 

the Bengal Pilot Service which is the only Pilot Service in India under the 
direct control of Government. As regards other Pilot Services in India there 
is no bar to the appointment of Indians provided they ])ossess the requisite 
qualifications. 

(n) The rules for the appointment of candidates to the Bengal Pilot 
Service provide that preference shall bo given to candidates who have passed 
through the Indian Mercantile Marino Training Ship “ DiifTerin.” Appoint- 
ments are made in England only when the Governor General in Ccurcil has 
been unable to make suitable appointments in India. 

The Honourable Sir PHIROZE SETHNA : How many Indians are 
there in the Bengal Pilot Service at present. 

The Honourable Mr. J. C. B. DRAKE : I am afraid I have not that 
information, Sir, ready to hand. If the Honourable Member cares to put down 
a question I shall be very happy to give the information. 

Provision of Bathrooms in Intermediate and Third Class Carriages. 

48. The Honourable Mr. JAGADISH CHANDRA BANERJEE : (1) 
Will Government be pleased to state whether there is any arrangement for 
bathroom, washing and lavatory in the intermediate and third class com- 
partments of Railways, for passengers travelling long distances ? 

(2) If the answer is in the negative in respect of bathroom and arrange- 
ment for washing, will Goveniment be pleased to state whether they are 
going to take steps to supply these wants 1 

The Honourable Mr. J. C. B. DRAKE : (1) Bathrooms are not pro- 
vided in either intermediate or third class compartments : but in both classes 
of compartments lavatories are provided, and a tap for washing purposes. 

(2) Government do not propose to provide bathrooms in intermediate 
and third class carriages. The Honourable Member is perhaps not aware 
that India is about the only country in which bathrooms are provided 
in ordinary first class carriages and railways could certainly not afford to 
provide them for the other classes. I understand that some railways are, 
as an experiment, fitting wash basins in the lavatories of some intermediate 
class compartments. 

'Date on which the Increased Rates on Postcards and Envelopes 

came into force. 

49. The Ho^tourablb Mr. JAGADISH CHANDRA BANERJEE : (1) 
Will Government be pleased to state the precise date from which the newly 
increased rates of postcards and envelopes under the provisions of the latest 
Supplementary Finance Act, have come into force i 
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(2) Is it a fact that the Dacca General Post Office was charging the en- 
hanced rates for postcards and envelopes from the 15th of December, 1931 
although postcards and envelopes with old rates were found in circulation 
upto 31st December, 1931 ? If the answer is in the affirmative will Gtovem 
ment be pleased to state as to how this anomaly happened in Dacca ? 

The Honourable Mr. J. A. SHILLIDY : (1) The 15th December 
1931. 

(2) Government have no definite information that envelopes stamped 
at the old rates were found in cireulation up to Slst December, 1931. For a 
short time after the introduction of the revised postage rates, postcards prepaid 
at old rates wore permitted, as a special case, to be delivered. 

Rent paid for the Building Occupied by the Office of the 
Accountant General, Bombay. 

50. The Honourable Mr. JAGADISH CHANDRA BANERJEE : (1) la 
it a fact that the Accountant Generars Office in Bombay is located in a rented 
house ? 

(2) If so, what is the exact rent of the house ? 

(3) What was the rent of the house from 1922 to 1930 ? 

(4) Will Government be pleased to state since how long the Accountant 
Generars Office in Bombay has been located in a rented house ? Where 
was the Accountant General’s Office, Bombay, before it came to the present 
rented building and why was it shifted ? 

(5) Does the provincial Government of Bombay contribute any sum 
towa^B the rent of the Accountant General’s Office, Bombay ? 

The Honourable Mr. A. F. L. BRAYNE ; (1) Yes. 

<2) The rent has been Rs. 6,200 per mensem since 1st December, 1930. 

(3) Rs. 10,000 per mensem from 1st December, 1923 to 30th Novemberj 
1930. Prior to 1st December, 1923, the office was located in the Bombay 
Government Secretariat and a rent of Rs. 8,700 per mensem was paid to the 
Local Government. 

(4) (a) Since 1st December, 1923. 

(6) In the Bombay Government Secretariat building. 

(c) The Accountant General’s Office was moved to a rented building 
because the Government of Bombay required the portion ol 
their building occupied by the Accountant General for 
accommodating their own Ministers, additional officers and 
establishment who came into existence under the last 
Reforms Scheme. 

(5) The Government of Bombay contribute Rs. 331-9-0 per mensem on 
account of the space occupied by the Local Audit Department. 

Retrenchment of Assistants and Clerks in the Office of thi 
Accountant General, Bombay. 

51. The Honourable Mr. JAGADISH CHANDRA BANERJEE : Wil 
Government be pleased to state if there has been any retrenchment of assis- 
tants and clerks in the Accountant General’s Office, Bombay ? If so, will 
Government be pleased to state their number with their nationalities ? 
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The Honouhablb Mb. A. F. L. BBAYNE: Yes. The number re- 
trenched or proposed to be retrenched and their nationalities are as follows : 


3 Superintondents Hindus. 

26 Clerks ••••••••• Hindus* 

3 Clerks Parsees. 

4 Clerks • • • Indian Christians. 


Total Number of Persons undergoing Imprisonment in Connection 
WITH the Civil Disobedience Movement. 

52. The Honourable Rat Bahadur Lala RAM SARAN DAS 
(on behalf of tho Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala Jagdish Prasad) : 
What is tho total number of persons imprisoned in India up till now in con- 
nection with the civil disobedience movement since the restart of the 
movement ^ 

The Honourable Mr. H. W. EMERSON : The total number of con- 
victed persons serving sentences in jail in connection with the civil disobedience 
movement on tho 31st January, 1932, was 12,111. This excludes figures for 
Madras Presidency which are approximately 760. 

In addition 2,753 persons were detained in jail on the same date under 
section 3 of Ordinance No. II of 1932. 

Increase in the Rate of the Passenger Tax levied in the 
Hard WAR Municipality. 

53. The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala RAM SARAN DAS 
(on behalf of the Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala Jagdish Prasad) : 
(a) Is it a fact that tho Government of the United Provinces sent up to the 
Government of India a proposal recommending an increase in the rate of the 
passenger tax levied in tho Hardwar Municipality (District Saharanpur) for 
the sake of financing schemes relating to the improvement of the town of 
Hardwar 1 

(6) If so, when was the proposal received by the Government of India ? 

(c) What decision, if any, have the Government of India taken in the 
matter ? 

The Honourable Khan Bahadur Mian Sir FAZL-I-HUSAIN : (a) Yes. 

(6) In March, 1931. 

(c) Tho matter is still under consideration. Further information has been 
called for from the Local Government. 

Recommendations of the Drugs Enquiry Committee in regard 

to Quinine. 

64. The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala RAM SARAN DAS 
(on behalf of the Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala Jagdish Prasad) : 
(a) Is it a fact that the Drugs Enquiry Committee has in its report 
drawn attention to the utter inadequacy of the supply of quinine in India 
and to the necessity of extending the cultivation of the species of cinchona 
best suited to the Indian climate, on a sufficiently large scale, to make 
India self-supporting with regard to cinchona alkaloids I 
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(b) Is it a fact that according to Sir Patrick Hehir nearly one million 
lbs. of quinine are required to meet the minimum needs of India ? 

(c) Is it also a fact that according to Dr. Charles Bentley, Director of 
Public Health, Bengal, 100,000 lbs. of quinine must be consumed in Bengal 
alone before any appreciable effect could be shown 1 

(d) Is it a fact that the two State-owned factories in India between 
them produce only about 70,000 lbs. of quinine ? 

(e) Is it a fact that 198,228 lbs. of quinine was imported into India 
from abroad in 192S-29 ? 

(/) Has it been estimated that in India there are 100 million untreated 
sufferers from malaria and that only eight million receive partial or complete 
treatment ? 

{g) Is it a fact that the Committee is of opinion that if free use of 
oinchonidine and cinchoiiino is advocated the problem of making India self- 
supporting in the matter of treatment of malaria would be made quite easy 
to solve in a few years ? 

{h) Do the Government of India intend to arrange cinchona cultivation 
on a much extended scale or what other steps, if any, do they propose to 
take with a view to make India self-supporting in the matter of supply oi 
quinine ? 

The Honourable Sir FAZL-I-HUSAIN : (a)— (/) and (g). Yes. 

(e) No, the amount imported was 133,795 lbs. 

(h) The recommendations of the Dinigs Enquiry Committee in regard to 
quinine and tho other alkaloids of cinchona bark have been referred to the 
Governments of Madras and Bengal, which are the only Provincial Govern- 
ments owning cinchona plantations, for opinion. On receipt of their replies 
the question will be further considered. 


Fostering and Development of Indian Industries on the Lines of 
THE “ Buy British ’’ Campaign in England. 

65. The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala RAM SARAN DAS 
(on behalf of tho Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala Jagdish Prasad) : 
(a) Has tho attention of Government boon drawn to the Buy British ’’ 
campaign in England 1 

(6) Is it the intention of the Government of India to consider the 
advisability of starting some such similar campaign in this country in the 
interests o^ fostering and development of indigenous industries in India ? 

The Honourable Mr. J. A. SHILLIDY : (a) Yes. 

(6) The fostering and development of Indian industries is ordinarily a 
provincial subject. The Government of India have directed their policy, in 
respect of stores purchase and other matters, with the express object of en- 
couraging Indian industries, and the Honourable Member may have observed 
that the Post Office has been endeavouring for some years to familiarize the 
public with the motto Support Indian Industries.” 
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The Honoubable Sir SANKARAN NAIR (Madras : Nominated Non- 
Official) : Sir, I move that : 

“ This Council recommends to the Governor Geneinl in Council to request the Secretary 
of State for India to take such steps as may be possible to introduce immediately provincial 
autonomy into all the provinces or at least in such provinces as are in his opinion fit 
for the same.’* 

Sir, the scheme of government now prevailing in the provinces and what 
is usually called dyarchy was intended to be and admitted to be only a transitory 
stage to lead to a unitary govcniment or provincial autonomy. The question 
has recently been examined by the Simon Commission as the Government 
of India pointed out almost all the provinces were for a great advance towards 
provincial autonomy. The Government of India itself was of that opinion ; 
those who wdsh to refer to it will find it in the Despatch* of the Government 
of India on pages 17 and 18. 1 refer to it because I do not wish to say 
anything about my own Committee. The Government say there : 

“ Wo agroo with tho Commission that the time has come to remove the boundaries 
set up between the coinpartmonts of which Ministers may take charge and those from 
which they are excluded”. 

Then they say — “ To reserve law and order — ^because that is the one 
point on which there was a great difference of opinion, many people insisting 
that law and order should be reserved in the hands of Government — then 
they say : 

” To reserve law and order would be to concentrate attack on tho Inost delicate part 
of the machinery. The argunients in favour of transfer have been authoritatively and 
to our minds, conclusively stated by tho Statutory CominiKsionand iho Indian Cenl ral Cc m- 
mittee”. 

Then they say : 

” On the main issue that a great step forward should be taken tho unanimity of the 
provincial Governments is complete”. 

So far the Government of India. The Central Committee recommended 
it. The Simon Commission recommended it. Now, when it went to the 
Cabinet in England, the Prime Minister is equally clear. It will be found on 
page 113 of the Report, f He says there : 

” We are all agreed that the Governors* provinces of the future are to be responsibly 
governed units, enjoying the greatest possible measure of freedom from outside interference 
and dictation in carrying out their own policies in their own sphere”. 

Then as to carrying it out he says there will be no great difficulty. He 
sayst : 

*' It is equally plain that the framing of a scheme of responsiblo government for the 
provinces would be a simpler task which could be more speedily acccxnplished. THo 
adjustments and modifications of the powers now exercised by tho Central Government 
which would obviously have to be made in order to give real self-government to the pro- 
vinces should raise no insuperable difficulties”. 

^Paragraph 22 of Government of India, Reforms Office Despatch to the Secretary of 
State, No. 1, dated the 20th September, 1930. 

-flndian Round Table Conference (Second Session), statement made by the Prime 
Minister on Ist December, 1931, paragraph 8. 

t/bid., paragraph 11. 
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What was it then that stood in the way ? The Prime Minister states* it : 

“ It has therefore been pressed upon the Government that the surest and speediest 
route tp Federation would be to get these measures in train forth\idth, and not to delay 
the assumption of full responsibility by the provinces a day longer than is necessary’*. 

Then he gives the answer* : 

“ But it is clear that a partial advance does not commend itself to you. You have 
indicated your desire” — (I suppose ho means really the Indian Delegation) — “ you have 
indicated your desire that no change should bo made in the constitution which is not 
effected by one all-embracing Statute covering the whole field, and His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have no intention of urging a responsibility which, for whatever reasons, is con- 
sidered at the moment premature or ill-advised”. 

That then is the real reason — that is, the opposition of the Indian Delegation 
there. But the Prime Minister adds this warning * : 

“ It may be that opinion and circumstances will change, and it is not necessary here 
and now to take any irrevocable decision”. 


Olearly enough he saw that it is possible that circumstances may change, 
that conditions might come into existence which might require a reconsideration 
of the problem. I am not now concerned with the question — at any rate 
whether I am concerned with the question or not, I do not now propose to 
examine the question whether the Indian Delegation were right at that time in 
insisting that provincial autonomy by itself should not be taken into consi« 
deration, that the whole thing should form part of one scheme. I accept it. 
I accept also the fact that since all of them had made up their minds at that 
time, the Prime Minister, the Indian Delegation and moreover the admitted 
and well-known friends of India like Mr. Wedgwood Benn and Professor 
Lees-Smith, they had all accepted this decision that there should not be any- 
thing like provincial autonomy at that time, the burden of responsibility 
falls upon me to show why we should reopen and consider that question. 
Eightly or wrongly they settled it so at that time. Why then, instead of 
waiting for some time more, should I be impatient or should the Council be 
impatient to ask the Government now to reverse that decision and to go on 
with the scheme of provincial autonomy at once ? The reasons are two-fold. 
First of all, I cannot disguise from myself the fact that responsibility at the 
centre for the purpose of framing a scheme of government for the whole of 
India will take some time — a few years, may be two or three years — ^that is 
what everybody hopes for — it may be more than that ; half a dozen years or 
it may be never. By “ never ’’ I mean not within any reasonable period of 
time, because conditions are arising from day to day in addition to the diffi- 
culties pointed out by the Prime Minister and the Secretary of State that 
already exist that make it recede from our vision day by day. I have that 
in my view. The other reason which I have is that conditions in India have 
entirely changed since that decision was adopted. At that time there was no 
civil disobedience movement. Now there is a civil disobedience movement. 
Let us see how it has altered the situation ; let us see whether it has any bearing 
upon this question. I think it has got a decisive bearing on this question. 
You find now that almost all the Congress leaders are in jail. Men like Gandhi 
and other leaders of the Congress movement are in jail. The Congress are 


^Indian Round Table Conference (Second Seasion), statement made by the Prime 
Minister on 1st December, 1931, paragraph 11. 
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holding aloof from the Government. Not only are many in jail, but there is a 
rush now to go to jail. Young girls are going to jails. What class of girls are 
going to jails ? You find amongst them the families of the old rulers of the 
country now drawing malihhanas represented. You find amongst them 
descendants of men whose names are well-known in Indian history, men like 
the late Sir T. Madhava Rao and others. You find amongst them persons 
closely related to men holding very high appointments in the country. You 
find all of them going to jail ; others waiting to be appointed “ dictators, ** 
applying to be appointed “ dictators ” simply for the sake of going to jail. You 
find amongst them the highest clast of Brahmans, men to wliom the mere 
shadow of a irftin of another caste is pollution. They are applying to the 
Congress committees and are waiting to be arrested, men who have never taken 
any part in political agitation. They are applying to the Congress committees 
to be appointed “ dictators ” so that they may bo arrested and sent to jail. 
Young girls are wanting to be arrested and they are acting as a magnet for 
young men to follow them. All these arrests are taking place. In some 
localities it reminds one of the days of early Christianity, the martyrdom of 
those days. In other places you find the lathi being used, physical violence 
being used by the officials. You find them using violence against men who 
violate all these laws. Men are struck down by lathis openly in public. What 
is the result ? By sending persons to jail their immediate relatives become 
disaffected with the Government. When respectable men are struck down in 
the streets there is a general feeling of indignation in the country. Disloyalty 
is mounting like anything on account of these lathi charges. What is the 
result of this picketing that is going on ? I do not refer to the fall in imports 
because that is known to everybody. The English Government can see that. 
I refer to what may be learnt by simply walking into any European shop. 
Formerly, when you went into such a shop, it was difficult to get attended to. 
Such was the rush of intending purchasers. They had English assistants, 
Anglo-Indian, European and women attendants to attend to you. Now the 
shops are all desert^. Now you find a few Indian servants who are meanly 
clad to attend to you because the shops whoso daily collections were over 
Rs. 2,000 are now realising only Rs. 50 or Rs. 60. That is the result of the 
picketing in the country. What is the result of the lathi charges 1 I said 
that it creates disaffection. Not only that. Now that the pressure of the 
leaders is gone, you find that there is a feeling of violence on the other side too. 
You find means of resistance being organised. In all these activities, to check 
civil disobedience, who is taking part except the Government officials ? They 
are not receiving any support from those who are on the side of law and order. 
Every day the cause of the civil disobedience movement is gaining in strength, 
and the other party, the Government, are losing in strength. The so-called 
moderates — I use the term in no disparagement — and others who want to 
stand by law and order are not taking any part in it. The large mass of the 
people of the country who are on the side of law and order are not taking part 
in it either. If you allow this state of things to go on what is going to be the 
result ? In a few years’ time a situation will be created in India which I do 
not say it will be quite beyond the power of the Government to control, because 
the Government can control everything ; there is the Army at their back ; 
but it will be very difficult. Disloyalty throughout the country will be such 
that the country will have to be governed by terror. It cannot be governed 
peacefully. It cannot be governed in the way in which a country ought to be 
governed. That will be the situation. Is that to be allowed to go on ? We 
must take steps then to rally round the Government, to bring into the field all 
those who are on the side of law and order. How is that to be done ? I say 
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that if you now grant provincial autonomy, you will have taken a good step 
towards it. The question may naturally be asked : “ What is the guarantee 
that if we grant provincial autonomy, then we will have the support of men 
whose support we do not get now ? You admit that they are not helping the 
Government now. Why do you say that if provincial autonomy is given, then 
men will assist the Government ? ” I say that the situation which will then be 
created is in itself the guarantee. Let me explain it. Suppose provincial 
autonomy is granted. Then you will have revenue and rent transferred. 
They will then be administered under the control of the local Councils whose 
behests will be carried out by Ministers. Look around now and what do you 
see ? In the United Provinces, in Bombay and in Madras what is the dispute ? 
The dispute is as to the rent or revenue which is payable. Whether it is a 
genuine dispute or a dispute engineered by Congress, there is the fact that you 
cannot got over ; that those who have to pay the Government revenue and 
rent are raising these diffionlties and parties to the civil disobedience campaign. 
And that it is a genuine s.nd not altogether imaginary grievance we know, 
because Government are affording relief to some of them and are reducing the 
revenue which should be paid to them. In Bombay it is the same thing. 
This dispute has been going on now for more than ten years. I remember 
when I was a Member of the Government of India I had to deal with it. In 
Madras just the same settlements are going on in regard to revenue payable to 
Government. Landlords of the highest respectability, men whose loyalty is 
beyond doubt, those men are asking the Government that revenue should not 
be enhanced. The same dispute exists between landlords and tenants. 
Tenants are saying we cannot pay. Now, suppose revenue administration 
was taken over by Ministers and they and the local Councils have to deal with 
it. Now, either the Congress come in or they do not. If they come in there 
is an end of the question ; they will discuss it with other parties in the Council 
and the Council will settle it. If the Congress do not come in, still the Council 
will Como to decisions and those decisions will be carried out. A foreign 
Government will not have the obloquy of an unpopular measure, and the British 
Government does not stand to lose anything by that. The Ministers and the 
Council have to find the revenue, and if they can safely remit some revenue 
they will do it. Why should the British Government trouble themselves about 
it. If they cannot remit any revenue they will say so, and that will be an 
issue between them and the Congress. I say, therefore, that these disputes 
which are now creating such a lot of trouble in the United Provinces and in 
Bombay and in Modrjuj will take a different turn, if you grant provincial auto- 
nomy and transfer revenue administration. Of course 1 cannot imagine pro- 
vincial autonomy without the transfer of revenue and of law and order. Sup- 
pose law and order is transferred to Ministers under the jealous supervision of a 
democratic Council. What will happen ? I will not refer to certain unfor- 
tunate incidents that have taken place of late for which the Government have 
expressed their regret. I will only refer to one circumstance, that the position 
is not here the same as in England. If an error is committed and something 
lamentable has occurred, the fact that Government express regret for it does not 
get rid of the evil. It soaks into the mind of the common mass of the people# 
Government's apology or expression of regret is practically unheeded. They 
say : “ This has been done. The Government has done it.” Therefore you 
have to see not only that a remedy is applied to those sort of things, but you 
must see that they do not occur. And I venture to submit that subordinates 
would not commit such errors if they know that there is a jealous democratic 
Council abovo them acting through Ministers responsible to that Council. 
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It is the present bureaucratic form of the Government which enables its subor- 
dinates to do these things which hurt the mass of the people. I say therefore 
that if law and order is transferred to the Councils, these things may not occur. 
If they occur the responsibility will be on the Indian ministers who will deal 
with the culprits. I am myself satisfied that when the administration comes 
into the hands of Indians stops will be taken which will have the same effect 
as these Ordinances are intended to have. But those steps will have to be 
worked out by the local Council. Take some of the things which are being 
done to-day, not by subordinates, but under the express orders of Government. 
I do not think an Indian Government would countenance them. For instance, 
it was reported in the papers yesterday or the day before that for the recovery 
of a fine imposed upon a man for some offence his wife and children were turned 
out of their house. Well, Sir, according to the Hindu law the Government is 
the guardian of all the w^omen and of children, if they have no other protectors, 
and it is to me inconceivable that an Indian Government or an Indian minis- 
ter would have allowed a woman and child to be turned out of their home 
because the husband has done something illegal. It is true that they were 
turned out by the civil courts for a legitimate debt incurred by the husband. 
But, even so, to the Indian mind that is very distasteful, and I have no doubt 
whatever that these things would not be tolerated under an Indian Govern- 
ment. I say again there are ways of stopping all these things, not by means of 
Ordinances which place tremendous power in the hands of low paid subordi- 
nates, but means which can be enforced by the ordinary courts. And then, 
when it is open to you to take this step, to grant provincial autonomy, which 
you know has to be granted in the course of a short time, why not take the 
step at once, why allow these lawless civil disobedience men to carry on this 
propagandist work day by day increasing disloyalty to the Government, 
when you have if in your power to take the step now and which you 
have promised you would take in any case within a few years ? It is to 
me inconceivable why this stop is not taken now. I have no doubt that if His 
Excellency the Viceroy accedes to this prayer of mine and places all the facts 
of the situation before the Cabinet in England, the Prime Minister will now say 
— I hope so at any rate — that conditions have changed and that it is now' neces- 
sary to carry out provincial autonomy. It is lamentable that this spirit of 
propagandism against the Government should be allowed to be carried on like 
this. I can w'ell understand softie people saying : “Oh, but for heaven’s 
sake let it go on, because this Government is an utterly unreliable Government. 
It is only by this propaganda of the civil disobedience movement through 
which thousands go into jail, and it is only if these assassinations continue, that 
Government can be changed. Otherwise we cannot trust this Government.’' 
It may be that there is that feeling that the Government cannot be relied on. 
There are some men who think on those lines, but I do not think we should play 
into the hands of those people, and therefore I say let provincial autonomy be 
granted at once. If you are going, along with it, to bring a responsible Central 
Government, well and good ; I welcome it. If you cannot do that, if it will 
take some time — and I myself am disposed to think so, because there are diffi- 
culties in the way of carrying it out. Difficulties moreover are coming to the 
surface day after day. In the face of all those difficulties and certain others 
which are understood and realized only by those who were Members of Govern- 
ment during wartime, I do not think that for a shadow of central responsibi- 
lity which alone we can get now we should be waiting. Let us get something 
substantial. It may be, on the other hand, by waiting indefinitely for that 
shadowy responsibility you may even lose the thing which you now have in 
hand. Let us have it. I would therefore strongly press, Sir, this Council to 
support this Eesolution. 
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There are a few other facts which I have to notice. We have to take note 
of the fact that such friends of India as Mr. Wedgwood Benn and Professor 
Lees-Smith have said that Indians would not mind waiting three or four 
years. I cannot help thinking that it is because they think that this Govern* 
ment and this Parliament are not in sympathy with us we are not going to get 
anything substantial, and they think that in two or three years’ time this 
Government would be off, then there will be a dissolution and they think that 
a Labour Government — they are perhaps sanguine — will be better in the in- 
terests of India and a Parliament more favourable to India would come in* 
That may be their hope, but you have to take into calculation the other fact 
too. You may get a Parliament which is worse off than this ; it may not 
even give the support which the present Parliament may be inclined to give to 
us. Then, Sir, there is the other fact to be considered — the further fact that 
our Indian Delegation have expressed at that time their view that it should be 
done under one scheme alone. But I say that the conditions have changed, 
conditions are different now. Are we now to allow — I say that again — are we 
now to allow this feeling of disloyalty and disaffection to grow in India like 
this against the Govermnent to render all good government impossible ? It 
is against the interests of Indians, because we already know that there are men 
in England who say that ‘‘ So long as there is this disorder prevailing in India 
we shall not give anything to India. Let this disorder subside, then we will 
take it in hand.” Supposing now this spirit of violence spreads and goes on 
increasing — and it has already shown itself — what will be the result ? The 
result will be that good government will be impossible and people will say that 
“ We shall not give them any responsible government.” I say we should not 
allow that state of things to go on and we must face the problem. There are 
some who say that provincial autonomy which the Government are likely 
to give is not worth having. If it is not worth having, the sooner we know it 
the better. If they say it is not worth it, that they do not want any assistance 
from people in checking the spirit of resistance, let them go on unaided. What- 
ever the reasons may be, the sooner we know the thing, the better. For all 
these reasons, Sir, I commend this Resolution to the favourable consideration 
of the House, ^ 

The Honourable Sir BROJENDRA MITTER (Law Member) : Sir, 
if I take part in this debate at this early stage it is for the purpose of explaining 
the attitude of Government on this Resolution. I shall not deal with the merits 
of the Resolution. Sir, the matter rests, so far as the Government of India are 
concerned, with the general observations of the Primd Minister made on the 
1st of December, 1931.* The Honourable Sir Sankaran Nair has read a por- 
tion of that observation. With your permission I shall read the declaration 
once more. The Prime Minister said* : 

“ It has, therefore, boon pressed upon the Government that the surest and speediest 
route to Federation would be to gjht these measures in train forthwith, and not to delay the 
assumption of full responsibility by the provinces a day longer than is necessary. But it 
is clear that a partial advance does not coinmond itself to you. You have indicated your 
desire that no change should be made in the Constitution which is not effected by one all- 
embracing Statute covering the whole field, and His Majesty’s Government have no in- 
tention of urging a responsibility which, for whatever reasons, is considered at the moment 
premature or ill-advised. It may be that opinion and circumstances will change, and it is 
not necessary here and now to take any irrevocable decision. We intend, and have always 
intended, to press on with all possible despatch with the federal plan”. 


* See footnote on page 78, anfe. 
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Sir, in view of this statement of the Prime Minister the Government of India 
have not yet consideied the question. The policy of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment in this matter will be guided by public opinion. In these circumstances, 
the Government of India refrain from any expression of views on the merits 
of this Besolution and they have decided that official Members will not vote 
if the Resolution is pressed to a division. I can, however, undertake on behalf 
of the Government that a copy of the debate will be forwarded to the Secretary 
of State for the information of His Majesty’s Government. 

The Honourable Sir MANECKJI DADABHOY (Central Provinces: 
Nominated Non-Official) : Sir, if I understand this Resolution correctly it 
means that our Honourable friend desires that provincial autonomy should 
precede responsibility in the Centre. Sir Sankaran Nair is pre-eminently a 
leading figure in the public life of India and has occupied a prominent position 
also in the Government of India and has been for many years a Member of this 
Council and as such ho is always entitled to be heard with consideration 
and respect. But, Sir, it is a matter of some regret that in the discussion 
of this very important Resolution he has brought in to-day many extran- 
eous subjects which could possibly have been avoided, and also he 
could have to a certain extent avoided that measure of warmth with 
which he spoke against the recent policy of the Government of India in 
suppressing disorder in this country. I shall not enter into a discussion of 
those subjects now because a great deal can be said on both sides and if I 
entered into the arena of the debate to-day on this subject I would point out 
chapter and verse and would rather rebuke the Government of India for not 
adopting a firm policy a little bit earlier. Sir, if my Honourable friend had 
brought this Resolution two years ago or immediately after th^ publication of 
the Simon Commission Report I would have warrrlly and wholelieartedly sup- 
ported it. But I am afraid to-day after many important events that have 
intervened it would not only be impossilde but it would be a folly for this 
Council in my humble opinion to pass this Resolution, Sir, it has been pointed 
out in no measured terms that all the cause of this political trouble to-day is 
because the Provincial Governments are not armed with a full measure of re- 
sponsibility and they aie not in a position to exercise plenary powers in the 
Revenue Department — the exercise of which would probably have avoided the 
serious troubles which have taken place in the United Provinces and in some 
parts of Gujerat. Sir, if I had the assurance, if I had the guarantee, if I had 
even a reasonable hope that those troubles would disappear immediately 
provincial autonomy is granted to the provinces whatever my views may be 
on this Resolution to-day I would immediately adopt this Resolution and 
support it. But I am afraid Sir Sankaran Nair has wholly misapprehended the 
entire political situation in this country. Sir Sankaran Nair has spoken about 
picketing, about lathi charges, about the imprisonment of men and girls and 
many other matters. I shall not refer to those matters. I do not think that 
the genesis of the troubles in India is attributable to the recent arrests or to the 
recent firm policy adopted by the Government of India. The problem is a 
more comprehensive one. It is both a political and an economic problem. 
It is partly of foreign and Bolshevik growth. Sir, I do not think for a moment 
that if provincial autonomy is given to the Bombay Government to-day the 
people in Gujerat, the cultivators and ryots of Bardoli will immediately climb 
down and accept provincial autonomy as a panacea for all their troubles and 
afflictions. The whole question has been an economic one and I also beg to 
differ from my friend Sir Sankaran Nair when he told us that if provincial 
autonomy were given the revenue administration of the Bombay Govern- 
ment would be managed in a way different from what it is now. I make myself 
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bold to say that those who have followed the course of the troubles in Gujerat 
know this very well and I assert with all the emphasis at my command that if 
we get self-government in Bombay to-day the policy in the matter of rent 
collections there will be in no wise different from the policy which is now in 
vogue there. My friend has also referred to the trouble in Madras and in the 
United Provinces. The troubles in the United Provinces are mostly economic ; 
there may be here arid there cases of political exuberance and disturbance but 
on the whole the trouble in the United Provinces has been incontrovertably 
of an economic character and since heavy , remissions have been made by the 
Governor of that Province things have very considerably improved and that 
fully shows that the diagnosis made by my Honourable friend Sir Sankaran 
Nair is neither tenable nor supportable. 

Sir, coming now to the Resolution itself, what is the real position ? My 
friend said : Let us have provincial autonomy immediately. The Honour- 
able the Leader of the House a few minutes ago has told us that in view of the 
pronouncement made by the Prime ]M[inister the Government have not consi- 
dered the question from that point of view. Sir, my own view is that it is now 
too late to think of provincial autonomy without some measure of responsibility 
in the Centre. And if I have understood the public pulse rightly I say with 
some measure of emphasis that my friend Sir Sankaran Nair will have a very 
thin support throughout India for the Resolution which he has brought here 
to-day. During the last two years the whole question of responsibility in the 
Centre has been carefully examined. The representatives of all sections, of all 
races, have gathered on two occasions, in 1930 and 1931, at the Round Table 
Conference in England which was opened and inaugurated by His Majesty the 
King in person. The whole (conference have met and deliberated in 1930 for a 
period of nearly two moiitlis and in 1931 they have done laborious work in 
the deliberations of the Federal Structure Committee, the Finance Com- 
mittee and also the Minorities Committee has met and the delegates have 
expressed their views on the subject. Sir, in my humble opinion their work 
has not only been carried out with all reasonable expedition and despatch but 
has received a great deal of public approval and support in this country. The 
people throughout India have watched with considerable enthusiasm and 
interest the work and the labours of the two Round Table Conferences. People 
have now naturally come to the conclusion that they are positively going to 
obtain some measure of responsibility in the Central Government. People 
have come to the conclusion that it is not possible for the Government any 
longer to carry on the administration on the basis on which it has been con- 
ducted hitherto. And not only the highest officials but His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have promised responsibility in the Centre through their spokesman 
the Prime Minister as well as by Government making a statement in the House 
of Commons approving of the policy which the Prime Minister has indicated. 
Even the other day His Excellency the Viceroy addressing the other House 
stated this — ^I would like to quote a small passage from His Excellency’s 
speech* : 

“ Notwithstanding the many difficulties which we have had to. surmount during the 
past few months and the serious problems that still lie before us, with the recollection of 
all I owe to this country in my public service of years gone by, I feel it a great pride and 
privilege towards the end of my public life to be leading India on to her promised posi- 
tion as an absolutely equal partner with the other Dominions under the C?rown 
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tSir, with oiir hopes and ambitions buoyed up by a statement of this kind is it 
12 Nook 3® proper, is it prudent, is it advisable, I ask this 

v ■ '■ * Council, to support this Besolution to-day ? Sir, my 

feelings to-day are entirely of a different kind. If I gauge the public 
pulse correctly, the position is this, that there will be no permanent or lasting 
peace in this country till some measure of responsibility in the Centre 
is given to India. We are all wanting and clamouring for peace in this country, 
l^e King’s Government must bo carried on. The people, merchants, traders, 
manufacturers and business people have all been thoroughly disappointed and 
disgusted with the state of affairs which have been existing during the last two 
or three years. The trade of this country has been absolutely wrecked and ruin- 
ed. I do not for a moment think that the public in India will be satisfied with 
the Resolution of my Honourable friend 8ir Sankaran Nair, nor do I feel that 
they will accept it as either judicious or sane or consider it as a reasonable com- 
promise if this Council adopts or accepts it. My friend said in his speech that 
it may take perhaps a dozen years to get responsibility in the Centre. I take 
an entirely different view of the matter. The Consultative Committee is now 
sitting in this very town for the last ten days, and I am credibly informed that 
their labours will be completed early next month at the latest. Other com- 
mittees are also progressing with their work. I am sure His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment in England and the Government of India will not delay the matter un- 
necessarily and will endeavour to expedite the consummation of the scheme as 
early as possible, i)articularly in view of the troubles that are now prevailing 
in this country. I go further and say that even if wo have to wait for a year 
or two or more to complete the scheme of self-government in this country, wo 
would prefer to wait when we have made such excellent progress than agree to 
the taking of the first and piecemeal instalment of only autonomy for the 
provinces. The result of passing such a Resolution as this will bo that the 
country will misjudge the situation. If the Government concedes to this 
proposition, then even the Government will be blamed, misunderstood, and mis- 
interpreted and perhaps also abused, and it will be freely said and suspected 
that the Government proposes to go back on its promises. 1 therefore advise 
my Honourable colleagues here to consider the matter carefully and dispassion- 
ately and to come to the conclusion that it would be prudent to wait than to 
precipitate at this present moment autonomous government for the i)rovinjos. 

The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala RAM SARAN DAS 
(Punjab : Non-Muhammadan) : Sir, I rise to oppose the Resolution. 1 pre- 
sume that the provincial autonomy, the immediate introduction of which 
the Honourable Mover proposes, is autonomy of the typo wliich the Cential 
Committee, of which the Honourable Mover himself was the President, 
recommended. The type of provincial autonomy now recommended by the 
Provincial Sub-Committee of the Round Table Conference, or the division be- 
tween Provincial and Central subjects and the relation between the Central 
and the Provincial Legislature proposed by the Pederal Structure Sub-Com- 
mittee is not on lines very different from those adopted by the Central Com- 
mittee. In either case the Central I^cgislature has some sort of control over 
Provincial Legislatures. As instances I allude to the power given to the 
Central Government of protecting the interests of the minorities, of intervening 
for the maintenance of peace and tranquillity in the provinces. In the report of 
the Federal Structure Committee there is a list of provincial subjects subject to 
legislation by the Indian Legislature.* There is also a list of subjects in respect 

* Indian Bound Table Conference, 12th Novomber, 1930 to 19th January, 1931, Pro- 
<}eediDg8 of Sub-Committees, Volume l,p. 671. 
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of which extra-provincial control is to be exercised.’^ Legislation by the Provin- 
cial Legislature in certain matters is subject to control by the Central Legisla- 
ture. 

I quote below from the report of the Legal Sub-Committee appointed by 
the Federal Structure Sub-Committee| : 

“ To profiprve tho uniformity which at prosent cxi»ifl tho present arrangement should* 
bo maintninod under which certain important Acts cannot bo repealed or altered without 
tho previous sanction of the Governor General. Tlie Acts are spoci tied in rules made under* 
section 80A (3) (h) of tho Govcirnmeiit of India Act but tho list requires certain alterations 
and additions 

The Legal Sub-Committee further reported in the following words : 

“Tho Siib-Gornmittoe think that if this plan wtTo adopted rrovincinl Legislatures 
would hav(i in tho fielfl of civil and ciiiriinal law a power of legislation which W’ould be 
sufTiciont for tboir needs 

These rocommcrxdations were made with tlic coiieuiTencc of all communities — 
Hindus, Muslims and Siklis atid all other minorities. In no system of Federal 
Government is there complete independence of the federating units, not even 
in countries in which imlci)cndent states existed before the Federal Legislature 
was formed. 

In India in which the historical process has been just the reverse in which 
unitary government of a highly centralised type has existed, complete inde- 
pendence of tho federating units is practically impossible. The Federal Struc- 
ture and the Provincial Sub-Committcos were ])reparcd to concede the maxi- 
mum of independence to tho federating units, but the degree of control by the 
Central Government which they have recommended is the irreducible minimum,. 
The question therefore is whether this control over the Provincial Legislatures* 
should be exercised by a Legislature responsible to the people or by a Govern- 
ment completely irresponsible. I am confident that no ; ection of the House* 
would hesitate in tho choice between tho two alternatives. Control by a 
government responsible to the people of the country is better than control by 
a government responsible only to tho Secretary of State for India. 

But there are other and more cogent reasons for not introducing provincial 
autonomy before introducing responsibility in the Centre. What guarantee is; 
there that the federating units would not demand right to recede from the 
Federation before entering the Federation ? 

This contingency can only be avoided if the Federal Constitution were' 
formed simultaneously with the Provincial Constitution, and the relation, 
between the two determined at one and the same time. Therefore in sepa- 
rating the two there is the danger, on the one hand, of too much control and 
on the other of too little control. 

It would be ruinous to the country if the federating units demanded the< 
right to recede as a condition precedent to their entry in the Federation. India 
would fall back into that state of chaos and anarchy from which under the 
SBgis of British rule it has emerged. Under this head I would invite the atten- 
tion of the House to the remarks made by a supporter of the unitary type of 
government at page 3 of the pamphlet written by Sir Sivaswami Aiyer criti- 
cizing the recommendations made in the report of the Statutory Commission. 

* Indian Round 'J’able Conference, 12th November, l930to 19th January, 1931,. 
Proceedings^of Sub-Committ-eos, Volume I, p. *574, 

^Ihid„ p. 677. 
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rhis evil has been clearly pointed out. Sir Sivaswami Aiyer appears to be a 
lupporter of the unitary type of government. In my humble opinion it is 
innecessary to quarrel about words and phrases. No two federal Governments 
Lre exactly alike. The degree of independence enjoyed by the federating units 
3 different in different federal Governments. There are cases for instance in 
Germany in which the Central Government controls even secondary education^ 
But what are the reasons on which it is demanded that the question of respon- 
sibility in the Centre may be deferred ? The preliminary inquiries for the 
ntroduction of provincial autonomy involve the determination of issues as 
iifficult as those which are necessary to decide before introducing responsibility 
n the Centre. 

The Franchise Committee would take longer to frame definite rccommenda- 
;ions than Committees whose main object is to decide the issues necessary for 
be introduction of responsibility in the Centre. There arcj hardly any com- 
minal problems involved in the question of responsibility in the Centre. The 
(uestion of provincial autonomy teems with communal problems in the settle- 
iient of which proletariats liave to be satisfied. In mattt)rs relating to 
[j^ederation we have to deal with Princes and to bring them on mutual agree- 
ment, which is a much easier task than that of bringing difTercnt communities 
in a common agreement. 

We should not be oblivious to the condition prevailing in the country and 
blie attitude assumed by different political parties. Even the Modc'rates of 
whom the Liberals form a majority would not look at a constitution which docs 
not give responsibility in the Centro. The Congress whicli is the most influen- 
tial party is so suspicious as to refuse to co-operate ; the leaders of the Congress 
are suspicious of the intentions of the British GoverriTfient and they would not 
think of co-operation and have launched on civil disobedience. It would bo 
highly unwise to drive even the Moderates into an attitude of suspicion hardly 
distinguishable from that of the Congress. The Muslim demand is only this, 
that their interest should be safeguarded. They arc not opposed to responsi- 
bility in the Centre. This point was made abundantly clear by Sir Muhatumad 
Shaft, whose loss we all mourn, and Mr. Jinnah in speeches on the 26th of 
November in London. 

I am aware there are certain sections who demand immediate provincial 
autonomy and wish that the question of responsibility in the Centre to be 
deferred but those sections have always been characterised by an attitude of 
hostility towards all political advance in India. 

The protection of the interests of the Hindu minority in provinces where it 
exists can be more satisfactorily exercised by a Central Governhient respon- 
sible to the Legislature than by a Central Government not so responsible. 

The Honourable Sir PHIROZB SETHNA (Bombay: Non-Muham- 
Wadan) : Mr. Chairman, for so long has there been such a demand on the part 
of the political-minded in India and so insistent has been this demand for self- 
government, by which has been meant not only provincial autonomy but 
^sponsibility at the Centre, that I cannot help observing that the notice of the 
Resolution given by my friend the Honourable Sir Sankaran Nair has caused 
great surprise throughout the country. Like my friend Sir Maneckji, I hold 
that because of his position in this Council and because of his having filled 
the very responsible position of Member of the Executive Council of the Govern- 
ment of India, Sir Sankaran’s views are entitled to respect and consideration. 
I have therefore listened to him with the greatest attention possible, but I 
cannot help stating that I remain unrepentant and unconvinced. Sir San- 
karan’s Resolution, if parsed, would simply set back the hands of the clock. It 
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is distinctly a retrograde motion. Sir» at the two Sessions of the Round Table 
Conference the work done was of a character which enables the delegates to 
believe that Government will, and I may say must, give both provincial auto* 
nomy and responsibility at the same time. My friend Sir Sar^aran observed 
that the views of the Provincial Governments some years ago were against 
dyarchy and in favour of provincial autonomy. He may have also added that 
some of the Provincial Governments at the same time observed that they 
would not be satisfied with provincial autonomy alone but insisted upon res- 
ponsibility at the Centre — and that was some years ago. 

When we went to attend the First Session of the Round Table Conference 
we felt that perhaps because the Government in power was the Labour Govern- 
ment, we had them on our side so far as provincial autonomy and responsibility 
at the Centro at the same time were concerned. We were of course very 
doubtful as to the attitude that would be adopted by the representatives of the 
other two leading political parties in England, the Liberals and the Conserva- 
tives. Fortunately for us the Leader of the Liberal Party was no other than an 
ex-Viceroy, the Marquess of Reading. Although he hesitated at first, when he 
discovered that the Indian Princes were willing to come into the Federation, 
he readily accorded his assent. He was followed in that view by the other 
delegates of the Liberal Party and the Conservatives later on came to the same 
view of thinking. It was because of this that the Prime Minister on the last day 
of the First Session, namely, the 19th January, 1031, made a statement which 
I propose to road. The portion I want to quote consists of a very few lines. 
He said : 

“ Tho viow of Ills Majoaty’s Govornraont is that rosponaibility for tho Government 
of India sliould bo placed upon Lepislaturoa, Omiral and Provincial, with auch provisions 
as may bo necessary to guarantee during a pc^riod of transition the obsorvanoo of certain 
obligations and to moot other special circumstances, and also with such guarantees as are 
required by minorities to protect their political liberties and rights.*’ 

The Honourable tho Law Member has read from the statement made by tho 
Prime Minister at the end of tho Second Session, and only a portion of that same 
quotation which suited the purpose of my friend Sir Sankaran was read out by 
him. Tho reason why I have quoted what the Prime Minister said at the end 
of the First Session is this, that before tho Second Session was opened Govern- 
ment wore able to prevail upon the Congress party to send their representative. 
Their sole accredited representative was Mahatma Gandhi, but the House will 
remember that while lie was the only representative of Congress as recognized 
by the Congress itself, Government also appointed amongst the additional 
delegates some others who wore distinctly Congressites. I refer in particular 
to Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, Mrs. Sarojini Naidu and Mr. Rangaswami 
Iyengar. Now, all these four, in the speeches they made at one place or an- 
other, distinctly laid stress on tho quotation which I have read out from the 
Prime Minister’s declaration on the last day of the First Session. They said 
that it was only because of that assurance that thf y accepted the invitation to 
come to the Second Session of the Round Table" Conference and that they 
would not have gone otherwise. I quote this with some empliasis in order to 
convince my friend Sir Sankaran Nair that the Congress itself, the largest 
political organisation in this country as it has been recognised everywhere, 
is distinctly in favour of provincial autonomy and responsibility in the Centre 
at one and the same time. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, after we proceeded on our mission to the Second 
Session of the Round Table Conference, things went on very well for the first 
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two months, that is to say, there was no reference to any change in the policy 
laid down by the Prime Minister. Towards the end of October, 1931 , or per- 
haps in the first days of November, it leaked out in the course of conversations 
with British M. P.’s and others, and delegate after delegate discovered that it 
was the clear intention of Government, in spite of the contradiction in the 
press, that if possible they would introduce provincial autonomy in the first 
instance to be followed by responsible government in the Centre at some date, 
however remote. When this came to the knowledge of the delegates, who 
I may say used to hold informal meetings day after day, they thought that 
action must be taken. I remember it was on a Friday — to be precise it was- 
Friday, the 6th of November — when several of us delegates who had met 
together thought that it was high time that a letter should be addressed to the 
Prime Minister. That letter was drafted there and then and sent off to 10, 
Downing Street , because we knew that the Prime Minister had gone to spend the 
week-end at his home in Lossiemouth. The letter was despatched that night 
and wo learnt later that it was sent from Downing Street by a courier to the 
Prime Minister. In that letter, wo, who signed it, said as follows : 

I 

“ Doar Prime Minister , — It is with deep concern that wo liear riimoiirs to the effect 
that provincial autonomy will bo introduced as a first st<*p in the political reconstruction 
of India, leaving Federation and responsibility at the Centro to follow later. Wo have- 
read the statement to the contrary which appeared in the daily press tliis morning. Tho' 
rumours, however, aro so strong and persistent that we must ask leave to place our views 
before you beyond the possibility of doubt. The nt'eds of the present situation can bo 
met only by a complete and comprelionsi vo schoino, of whi<’h responsibility at tho fr^doral 
centre must bo as integral a part as tho autonomy of the federating units! To divide the 
scheme into parts and bring into immediate operation one of the parts and postpone tho 
other is to arouse fears of uncertainty and suspicions of the intentions of tho Oovernmont”. 

i 

This letter, I may inform tho Council, was signed by 28 delegates who were 
present. There were besides some Indian States-Ministers who were entirely 
in accord with the views embodied in this letter but they refrained from signing 
simply because this was absolutely a British Indian question. When the 
contents of tho letter were published in tho papers on Monday morning tho 
other delegates were very indignant that their signatures were not obtained to 
this letter. We had to explain that we could not possibly do it for want of 
time, that we wanted the Prime Minister to road the letter before lie returned 
to town. At tho same time, we informed them that should they so desire they 
would have ample opportunities of placing their views before tho Conference 
at the Plenary Session of the Conference itself, and this opportunity they 
certainly availed of in a very largo measure. 

Sir, the printed proceedings of tho Second Session of the Conference are 
not yet out, but from what notes I had taken and from what cuttings of news- 
papers I have, I shall be able to quote to you tho views of some prominent 
delegates. I will say that amongst our Muhammadan friends, I am very 
sorry that I have not with me tho views expressed by our late lamented friend 
Sir Muhammad Shaft, whose death Hindus, Sikhs, Christians and Parsecs mourn 
just as much as our Muhammadan friends. He, as well as Mr. Jinnah, two 
recognised leaders of tho Muhammadan delegation, very strongly supported 
what we have stated in this letter which I have read out. At the Conference 
there were a few dissentient voices — that is bound to happen anywhere. Sir 
A. P. Patro was the first to start a discordant note. He said we might be 
content with provincial autonomy and wait for responsibility in the Centre. 
I am very happy to find that within the last week the same Sir A. P. Patro 
has publicly declared that he was wrong in his first views and that he entirely 
siipports the idea which is embodied in this letter. My friends, Dr. Shafaat 
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Ahmed Khan of Allahabad and Mr. Ghiiznavi of Bengal, also sounded a dia. 
cordant note, and barring these, I think the majority of our Muhammadan 
friends were entirely with us. A prominent Muhammadan, himself a Member 
of the Executive Council of Bombay, Sir Ghulam Hidayatullah, said : 

“ that provincial autonomy without responsibility at the Centre would not work. 
The building of a federal constitution might take a few years, but what were a few years 
in the life of a nation ? ” 

Now, Sir, let me come to the views of the other delegates who strongly support 
what we are now contending for. As this House knows, and as I may say 
it is generally acknowledged, the most outstanding figure in both Sessions 
of the Conference from amongst the Indian delegates was Sir Tej Bahadur 
Sapru. Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru made the following observation at the Plenary 
Session* : 

Ho warned Government to think twice before adopting the old-fashioned instalment 
system of reforms in reganl to India. The time had come W'hcn they should think out and 
evolve a compnihensivo scheme which would cover both the Centro and the Provinces, 
and introduce them simultaneously”. 

My friend Sir Sankaran Nair thinks that it would take anything from three 
to fifteen years in order to frame a scheme for responsibility in the Centre. 
Let me quote Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru’s views he expressed on that subject on 
another occasion : 

“Provincial self-government could never work successfully without responsibility 
at the Centro, and ho defiiJtely laid it down even if three years were required to bring the 
Central Federal Authority into operation it would bo better to postpone the introduction 
of provincial .self-govornnient for that period”. 

I may mention hero that in the course of discussion with theJPrime Minister 
and other statesmen it was stated that three years was too long a period and 
generally agreed that if they worked in right earnest everything could bo 
accomplish^ within a period of twelve months. 

The Honourable Sir SANKARAN NAIR : The Prime Minister said 
a few months ” at one time. He did not then realise the difficulties. 

The Honourable Sir PHIROZE SETHNA : I say twelve months. 
I want to quote again a sentence from a letter which Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru 
addressed to the Manchester Ouardiayi on the same subject. He said : 

“ The problem with us is not to create a Central Government but to alter its character 
and its powers in relation to the provinces. The course now suggested in certain quarters 
seems to mo to be tlio surest way of destroying the work hitherto done, destroying all 
chances of destroying India's hope and faith”. 

Mr. Chairman, Mr. Jayakar was a valuable coadjutor of Sir Tej Bahadur 
Sapru, and the House, I am sure, will be interested to know his views : 

“ The scheme — Federation, Central Responsibility and Safeguards — ^has been accepted 
in India by the greatest political organisation, the Congress.^ The question now was, 
would the Rritisli Government accept the scheme, or would it reject the scheme, or — what 
was perhaps a greater danger than rejection — would it mutilate the scheme ? About 
rejection, ho had no fear, because it would restore all parties to the stains quo ante. What 
ho and many of his rollt'nguos were afraid of was that for Parliamentary exigencies the 
scheme might be mutilated in the sense that they might bo offered the trunk, the head'or 
the legs. That wouhl be a great mistake. They wanted the scheme to be offered to India 


♦Report of Indian Hound Table Conference, Second Plenary Meeting held on 30th 
November, 1931, p. 306. 
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as a whole. They knew that tliero wore many details of the scheme which had to bo 
worked out; patient investigation and inquiries had to be carried out ; but that would 
be no reason for mutilating the scheme in the sense of offering to India something which 
was only a part of the scheme”. 

Another stalwart holding the same views is Sir Chimanlal Setalvad of Bombay. 
He said : 

” Any attempt to give these reforms by instalments, as has been suggested in various 
quarters — for instance, to begin with provincial autonomy and then work up to Central 
responsibility and Federation later — is a scheme that is doomed to failure. 

Provincial autonomy without Central responsibility will really be a sham and an 
illusion. If you look at the matter squarely you will reco^ise that the need for Central 
responsibility is more urgent than any other reform in India. Take' the present 
state of things at the Centre. You have there a standing hostile elected majority, and the 
Government always in a minority. That engenders, and must engender, irresponsibility 
on both sides. The elected Members of the Legislative Assembly know that whatever 
they do the King's Government will be carried on, and therefore, as they have not the 
burden of responsibility cast on them, as would bo the rnFo in any demorratio institution, 
they are bound to bo, and have in fact become, and will still more beconie, irresponsible. 
On the other hand, in the same manner the Government, knowing that they have the 
power of certification, that they have the power of doing everything over the heads of the 
Assembly whatever the vote of the Assembly may be, are equally irresponsible on the other 
side. I therefore say. Sir, that responsibility at the Centro is the most urgent need of 
India, and you should take that in hand instead of quarrelling about provincial autonomy 
and things of that character”. 

As the Council might also like to know the views of the Congress I shall 
quote from the speech of Mr. Rangaswami Iyengar : 

“The only proper and tho only correct step for His Majesty’s Government to takei 
if they want to confer responsible government upondndia, is to divest themBelves of this 
responsibility and to hand it over to Icgislaturoa rcsponsiblo to the people of tho country 
and that wo considered. Sir, was implicit in tho declaration made in January last. 

If that is so, then I as one who was invited, took it to mean two things. In the first 
place, it cannot connote the idea that mere provincial autonomy as such is possible without 
Central responsibility. If Parliament is going to cease to be responsible for tho Govern- 
ment of India, then it is not possible for Parliament to say that the provinces shall bo 
governed without responsibility to Parliament, but that the Central Government in India 
shall continue to bo rcsponsiblo to Parliament. It seems to me to be a politically incon- 
ceivable conception that provincial autonomy and Central responsibility to Parliament 
can go together”. 

If I may take the liberty of quoting two or three sentencts from my own 
. remarks I will do so- 1 observed : 

“ Provincial autonomy had been thought of, or was believed to be theught of, as an 
initial instalment. If that was tho idea, then the eonsoquenc'es would surely be disastrous. 
'Thero would be agitation (for immediate responsibility at the Centre) and it would rest 
*on Ministers in Provincial Governments to try to check that agitation. How could they 
possibly expect such Ministers, who did not believe in provincial autonomy alone but also 
• expected responsibility at tho Centro at tho same time, to check such agitation ?” 

Mr. Chairman, whilst these arguments of my Indian friends will have 
convinced the Indian Members of this Council, I want to quote in particular 
an opinion which I am sure will appeal to every PJuropean Member of this 
House. I quote the opinion of the Leader of the European delegation from 
British India, Sir Hubert Carr. He observes : 

“ We should much prefer provincial autonomy instituted previously to any change in 
the Centre or even before it is decided on at the Centro. Wo realise, however, while 
deploring it, that there is not sufidcient eonfidonco existing between India and Great 
Britain to-day for India to be content with merely provincial autonomy and a declared 
intention of development at the Centro. We are, therefore, united with our fellow- 
delegates in demanding that the whole framework of Federation and provincial autonomy 
shall be determined at the same time”. 
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I have done with these quotaiiotis. I apologise for their length. 

We had discussions with the Prime Minister and others on the subject 
of our letter and we do believe our letter was most timely and had the desired 
effect. The Prime Minister in the same connection asked a prominent delegate 
the question : “ Supposing an architect was building a house with a ground 
floor and upper storey, would you expect him to erect the upper storey before 
ho had completed the work of the lower storey ?” This delegate answered 
in the Irish fashion by putting another question to the Prime Minister. He 
said : “ Supposing the architect was building that house and the upper 

storey was not started or half complete, would he ask the owner to come and 
live on the ground floor ” implying that the whole house would tumble down. 
Wo want the whole thing or nothing. In the course of these discussions it was 
again pointed out that the communal troubles arc so great that it was no use' 
introducing responsibility at the Centre au present. We pointed out : “ Will 
not the same question arise in the provinces when provincial autonomy is 
granted them ?” If we have provincial autonomy in the provinces at first 
and federal government is to follow later we will find that each of the provinces 
will try to exact its own price before coming into the Federation making the 
task difficult and impossible. These are very important considerations and 
for these reasons it is very necessary that they should both come in at the 
same time. Rather than give you any more reasons myself or the views of 
the other delegates, let me wind up by quoting from an article which appeared 
in the London Timas of November 9th on the subject of this letter. About 
the middle of the article it says : 

“ It was rocogriisoci that tho work of cRtabligthinp^ a Feclrral I.ppiHlaturo an(J Govern- 
ment will inevitably take time, and that in tho abniract a half-way honPo might be attrac- 
tive. But tho more tho situation was examined tho more convinced were the signatories 
that tho intermediate bestowal of provincial autonomy would be a grave mistake ”. 

And tho paper concluded the article by saying as follows : 

“ It is hold that the scheme of Federation, with responsibility at the Centre, subject to 
transitional safeguards, and with provincial autonomy, is a unity, and that if one part is 
adopted without tho other parts there would be great difficulties in bringing tho structure 
to completion. To begin with it would lead to constitutional tlifficultit'is, for the Princes 
' would not bo prepared to negotiate Federation witli the provinct's and tlio change would 
tempt many of them not to federate. Further, it is contended tliat it would be open to 
any single province to dictate terms for joining tho Federation or to remain outside, and 
thus block tho way of union. It was also felt tliat while the half-way schomo might 
possibly satisfy tho larger minority communities tho great bulk of the politically -minded 
people would not bo satisfied. There would bo behind it no real force of popular welcome. 
Another objection was that since provincial autonomy vrould presuppose a settlement of 
the communal difficulty where it is least tractable — in tho Punjab— there would be no 
justification, on tho communal issue at least, for withholding rosponsibilify from tho 
Centre. Roforonco was made to the administrati vo difficulties of a system under which the 
Central Government, remaining responsible to the Secretary of State, would be socking 
to impose its will on nominally autonomous provinces, particularly at a time when law 
and order might bo difficult to maintain. The objections of the signatories may bo 
summed up as arising from tho fear that tho half-way house might remain tho stopping 
place in the march to Indian unity”. 

What is tho gist of tho remarks which fell from my Honourable friend 
in support of his Resolution ? He advocates provincial autonomy to begin 
with for two reasons. First, that it will take indefinitely long to settle all* 
details about responsibility at the Centre. I think I have answered that 
already. His second point is that conditions are so altered since the Prims 
Minister made the declaration that only the granting of provincial autonomy 
will check civil disobedience if Indians are pnt in responsible positions as 
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Ministers to collect revenue or placed in charge of law and order. I say dis- 
tinctly “ No.” And I will give you my reasons for the same. If my Honour- 
able friend were a Minister, say for Madras, in charge of law ajid order, and if 
he found that there was an agitation amongst the public and they were demand- 
ing responsibility in the Centre immediately, as a Minister he is bound to be 
loyal to the Government and try to check that agitation • 

The Honourable Sir SANKARAN NAIR ; No. 

The Honourable Sir PHIROZE SETHNA : I am sorry. He will be 
very different from other Ministers. I take another Minister. What will 
lie do ? He may at heart be himself in favour of responsibility in the Centre. 
If he cannot check the agitation the result is that he will give tho diehards in 
this country and in England a chance of saying : “ Lot alone responsibility 

at the Centre ; even provincial autonomy is a failure.*’ That will be the result 
of the Resolution which my Honourable friend has moved. I hope the Council 
will think twice before they pass this Resolution, and I am very gratcful'to 
the Honourable the Law Member for asking the Government Members not 
to vote. 

The Honourable Mr. MAHMOOD SUHRAWARDY (West Bengal: 
Muhammadan) : Sir, the Resolution before the House to-day comes to me 
as a surprise. That Sir SaiikaraiiNair with more than a quarter of a century 
of public life to his credit should have thought fit to bring in such a Resolution 
at this juncture of the history of constitutional advancement is to mo really 
startling. 

Sir, at the outset, before I oppose, I must declare that this is the most 
inopportune moment for discussion of such a matter on the floor of this House. 
Sir, 1 oppose this Resolution, and I oppose it as it is too premature, risky and 
hasty to hazard any recommendation to the Secretary of State for India regard- 
ing the future constitution at a time when the Consultative Committee and 
the various other Committees have not yet finished their labours. My Honour- 
able friend Sir Sankaran Nair bluntly and frankly asks the Governor General 
in Council and recommends to the Secretary of State for India for immediate 
provincial autonomy for all the provinces and apjiears to me to be very eager 
to see his own province cut off from the central authority in order to be formed 
into a political complex run by a super-imposed oligarchy. Such an eventua- 
lity, to my mind. Sir, will go a great way against the interest of both the 
Central and the Provincial Governments, leaving tho constitution of central 
responsibility in the lurch. Sir, coming as I do from Bengal, representing more 
than half of Bengal including Calcutta, I feel that provincial autonomy without 
readjustment of the Meston Award about the finances is merely chimerical* 
and will prove to be illusory. Sir, for tho last two years, Bengal is having 
a deficit budget of two crores of rupees. All the activities of the nation- building 
schemes have been brought to stagnation and yet the finances are not sufficient 
to cover the ordinary day to day expenses of the administration. At a time 
like this what will be the benefit of provincial autonomy if there is no money 
to be spent for education or sanitation or for tho improvement of the health 
of the rural population and to give relief to the flooded and malaria-infected 
millions of Bengal ? Sir, there is no room for further taxation. The limit has 
been reached. Any addition will break the back of the proverbial camel. 
So, Sir, I cannot think of immediate provincial autonomy apart from the whole * 
question of responsibility in the Centre and readjustment of finance between^ 
the provinces and the Central Government. 
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So far as Bengal is concerned, she cannot be divorced of her share of her 
jute tax, income-tax and salt tax if she has to run on smooth lines. But, Sir, 
when I notice that our persistent demand for the transfer of the income of 
jute to the provincial exchequer has been treated with scant courtesy and 
when I notice that the Congress delegates at the Round Table Conference 
failed to set forth any communal solution of the communal problem in this 
‘ country, and after the statement made by the Prime Minister to the Confer- 
ence at the close of its Second Session last year — vide page 111 of the report— 

■ it is the better and wiser course for us to wait since we have waited so long. 

■ If we are now to take hasty steps and be now satisfied with provincial autono- 
my, then the other interest of central responsibility will be indefinitely post- 
poned. We have waited so long ; let us wait a few months more and let the 

* whole constitutional question be settled rather than hastily be satisfied with 
; a moiety of our demand. Sir, as a Muslim Member, I like to remind this House, 
and with your permission, Sir, I will read from page 41 of the Fourth Report 
. of the Federal Structure Committee of the Indian Round Table Conference : 

“ The Cominitt-ee wfien discussing the subjonts covered by this report, namely. 
Defence, External Kolalions, Financial Safeguards and Commercial Discrimination, did 
not have the advantage of hearing the views of ttie Muslim members of the Britisli Indian 
Delegation who re.served their opinion on such questions until smdi time as a satisfactory 
aoliition had been found of the problems which confronted the minority communities. 
Some otlior reprcsoritativos of the minorities similarly reserve their opinion”. 

Sir, in my view I am not singular amongst Muslims. The very last words 
of the late Mian Sir Muhammad Shafi are still ringing in my ears, who 
. stated in clear and unmistakable terms : 

‘ that no constitution would be acceptable either to him or to liis community or to the rest 
of British India which did not visualize simultaneously of responsibility both at the Centre 
. and in tho provinces ”. 

That was his last great public speech and that was the last great contribution 
that he made to the settlement of a grave constitutional issue. In view of 
the above facts, I beg to oppose strongly the Resolution of my Honourable 
friend Sir Sankaran Nair, opposite. The name of my Honourable friend Sir 
ifiankaran Nair is so well-known throughout India, the wealth of his experience 
i is so large and varied, his earnestness and sincerity for the progress of oui 
constitution is so real and so great that instead of pressing for this Resolution, 
I hope he will kindly see his way to withdraw it. 

The Honourable Khan Bahadur Chaudri MUHAMMAD DIN (East 
Punjab : Muhammadan) : Sir, the proceedings of the Round Table Con- 
ference show that the scheme of future provincial constitution is ready and 
that the framing of a constitution for the Centre on the basis of an All-India 
Federation may take some time, perhaps some years. Therefore why leave 
the provinces during these years to continue to be handicapped by their presenl 
dyarchic constitution ? Provincial autonomy may be enforced immediately, 
as proposed by the Honourable the Mover. Some members of the Round Tabic 
•Conference had hesitation in the matter as they thought that there was ac 
apprehension that the introduction of provincial autonomy will delay the 
framing of a constitution for the Centre. There need be no such apprehen- 
sion now. On the contrary it is a big step towards the completion of the con- 
atitution. The work of the Round Table Conference should in the meantime 
be pushed forward rapidly. The introduction of provincial autonomy will 
. to a large extent settle the communal question, as representation in provincial 
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Legislatures will have to be settled first. It will also make federatiqn a 
practical propositioiii as units will then be working as autonomous and could 
take part in framing the constitution as units of the proposed Federation. 
His Excellency the Viceroy has made it clear in his recent speeches that the 
Government of India is anxious to see constitutional progress continue with 
increasing momentum. The recent action of the Government in initiating 
reforms in the Frontier Province has resulted in a general improvement in the 
situation there, and I believe that the twin policy of progress and firmness ” 
in India at this juncture would result in eradicating the evil of terrorism and 
anarchy, and would restore confidence. I therefore support the Resolution 
moved by the Honourable Sir Sankaran Nair with the exception that there 
should be no discrimination between the provinces, as suggested by at 
the end of his Resolution. 

The Honourable Mr. BIJAY KUMAR BASU (Bengal : Nominated 
Non-Official) : Sir, I must confess that I was not a little surprised when I 
saw that it was my Honourable friend Sir Sankaran Nair, a man who is well 
known in public life as well as a man who has large experience in Govern- 
ment departments, who was moving this Resolution at a time like this. Sir, 
if Sir Sankaran Nair’s idea about provincial autonomy be to substitute a set 
of brown bureaucrats for white bureaucrats, 1 do not think it will take us 
-even an inch further from the place where we are at present. It has been 
often said, I think by various people who are taking the trouble of framing the 
constitution, that provincial autonomy cannot be attained unless a settlement 
of the communal question is first of all reached. He has not examined those 
difficulties. Ho has not examined the financiai position of the provinces, I 
oan say almost without fear of contradiction that if to-day the provinces are 
asked : Are you prepared to carry on provincial autonomy ; you will have 

nothing to do with the Central Government about finances or anything else,’* 
would any province accept the proposal ? I think not. Then, Sir, my Honour- 
table friend Sir Sankaran Nair who comes from Madras having moved this 
Resolution gives me an opportunity to point out that in the Madras Council 
itself, there was a Resolution of exactly this nature, which was ballotted for 
and entered on the Order paper, biit it was not moved. Does that show that 
the province of Madras wants it ? I just take this opportunity of asking Sir 
Sankaran Nair if he thinks that the country is prepared to accept his panacea 
ior the lathi charges and the civil disobedience movement. The whole idea of 
a federal structure, so far as I can see it, is to try and unify India in some 
way or other. That is the best way to unify India and that is what the Govern- 
ment both here and in England have been telling us, that we must have a 
federal India. There have been various declarations and statements made 
by Prime Ministers and other responsible people from their places in the House 
■of Commons time after time, that Britain wants to give us such a constitution 
that India might realize her own position as a component part of the com- 
monwealth of nations known as the British Empire. 

Now, for whoso benefit has this Resolution been tabled. I find that Sir 
Sankaran Nair has left his place, but any way I hope he will give me an answer. 
It cannot be for the Government, because Government has, as I have said, 
both here and in England, given us statement after statement, undertaking 
after undertaking, that they want to give us a sort of federal structure with 
responsibility at the Centre and it is too late in the day, I might remind Sir 
Ba^aran, to delude the people with anything else. You cannot do it. Then, 
Sir, if I may be permitted to quote a few sentences from the speeches of several 
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people in the sitting of the Federal Structure Committee on the 25th Novem- 
ber, 1931. The Honourable Mover has referred to Professor Lees-Smith and 
I am going to quote a few lines from his speech made on the 25th November. 
The question discussed on that day was, when is the Federal Government to 
come into being and is it to come into being simultaneously with the Provincial 
Governments or later than the Provincial Governments, and this is what Pro- 
fessor Lees-Smith said — I am only quoting an extract : 

“ T ha VO discussed with a groat many members of iliis Committee and I am convinced 
inyaolf that in spite of its difficulties the second alternative — the alternative of simul- 
taneously bringing into being provincial autonomy and federal responsibility — is tha 
safer of tho two 

He goes on : 

“ If tho Provincial Governments are established before the Federal Oovornmont, 
that they will be established amidst suspicion, that there w'ill be belief that the Federal 
Government is postponed into the indefinite future, that it will not be established with good- 
will, that they may bo wrocko<l before they are begun, that they will never liavo a proper 
chance of success, and circumstances may then arise as a result of that, as a result of 
the general suspicion and ill-will which will postpone the Federal Government to some 
indefinite future 

I found when I was listening to the speech of the Honourable Mover that he 
was quoting Professor Lees-Smith with some amount of deference and respect, 
and that is why I have quoted Professor Lees-Smith. Again, Sir, in that 
meeting on that day other delegates from India expressed their convictions in 
no ambiguous language. Some of them have been quoted by my friend Sir 
Phiroze Sethna and I will content myself with quoting a passage or two from 
others. Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru said : 

“ So far as I am concerned, I am an irreconcilable opponent of provincial autonomy 
divorced from responsibility at the Centro 

Then another gentleman coming from the same province as my Honourable 
friend Sir Sankaran Nair, tho Right Honourable Srinivasa Sastri, said : 

“ Of the stop that Professor Loos- Smith has spoken of being taken up by the Govern- 
ment and provincal autonomy being introduced in advance of responsibility at the Centre, 
I should like to point out one grave danger there is of the country being not at all willing 
to accept it ”. 

I do not know, Sir, if Sir Sankaran Nair knows more of the country than the 
Right Honourable Srinivasa Sastri. Another gentleman who also hails from 
the same province as my friend Sir Sankaran Nair does, and who I believe is 
in closer touch with the present movement in the country, being a younger 
man, Dewan Bahadur Mudaliar, says ; 

“ I feel that a more annouiiceniont of provincial autonomy without simultaneously 
providing for responsibility at the Centro will fall flat in the country, will 
I P.M. put mon like myself, who are anxious to co-operate, in an absolutely be- 
wildering and hopeless position if we do not take care of ourselves **. 

Further down in the speech he says : 

“ The country will say thfri- one result of tho Round Table Conference has been, as in 
fact was hinted on the last occasion, the separation of Burma and the acceptance of the 
Simon Commission Report ” . 


What I feel is, Sir, that if we accept this Resolution to-day we shall be exactly 
where we were when the Simon Commission Report was published. Then* 
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Sir, I again quote Mr. Gandhi who, as has been told, was the sole accredited 
agent of the Congress, the largest political organisation in the land. In the 
aame meeting from which I am quoting these extracts, Mr. Gandhi said : 

•‘I close by 8aying”-~thi8 is the last portion of his speech — “ I close by saying that I 
.•sail in the same boat as Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru and others, and I feel convinced that real 
provincial autonomy is an impossibility unless there is responsibility at the Centre, or 
unless you are prepared to weaken the Centre so that the provinces will be able to 
dictate to the Centre ’*. 

And I am almost sure that neither the British Government nor the Govern- 
ment of India will like to weaken the Centro so that the provinces will be able 
to dictate. 

Then, Sir, about the nature of the provincial autonomy that Sir Sankaran 
Nair wants to be immediately introduced, I am afraid he has not given any 
indication. This phrase, provincial autonomy, has been interpreted by different 
people in various ways. For example, Mahatma Gandhi himself says that 
the provincial autonomy that he wanted was a provincial autonomy that 
will have control of the finances, of the army and of external relations. I 
really do not know if that is provincial autonomy that is talked of by Sir 
Sankaran Nair. He described the form of provincial autonomy which he 
defined in his speech. He said that that was the genuine provincial autonomy 
and the other thing was a bogus one. What the other thing was he never said. 
But I take it so far as I could follow Sir Sankaran Nair when he introduced 
this motion that his sole idea has nothing to do with the system of government. 
It is only a change in the personnel. If that is so, 1 am very sorry that it is 
not possible for me to support Sir Sankaran Nair at all. Then, Sir, the other 
objection that Sir Sankaran Nair took about the introduction simultaneously 
of responsibility at the Centre and in the provinces was, that it would take a 
long time. This thing has been going on for some time past, and however 
much the delay may be, he puts it at, say, half a dozen years. Six years 
certainly may be a very long time in the life of an individual, but considering 
the life of a nation it is an absolutely negligible length of time. Sir, I oppose 
this Resolution. 

The Council then adjourned for Lunch till Twenty Minutes Past Two of 
the Clock. 


The Council re-assembled after Lunch at Twenty Minutes Past Two of 
the Clock, the Honourable Mr. G. S. Khaparde in the Chair. 


The Honourable Mr. JAGADISH CHANDRA BANERJEE (East 
Bengal : Non-Muhaminadan) : Sir, I would have most gladly supported the 
Resolution of our Honourable friend Sir Sankaran, but when I find that he 
has qualified his Resolution with such a clause as “ or at least in such provinces 
as are in his opinion fit for the same*', I am extremely sorry I cannot find my 
way to lend my support to his views or to his Resolution which, I think, being 
actuated by a sincere motive, he is now moving in this House. Sir, first of all 
with due deference to our Honourable friend Sir Sankaran who has grown 
gray in politics and in matters relating to administration, I should like to point 
out that the Resolution has been so vaguely worded that it becomes unaccept- 
able to one who is even a tyro in politics. Moreover, it appears to me to be 
’too previous, nay, too premature to come to this House with such a Resolution 
when the Franchise Committee have been touring in our country and the 
'Consultative Body of the Round Table Conference is sitting here to find out 
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data to help in working out the details of the scheme which is popularl^r 
known as the Sankey Scheme and which was approved by the Premier in his 
speeches at the Round Table Conference. It puzzles my understanding ta 
find Sir Sankaran come forward with such a Resolution when so many things 
have happened since the Congresswallahs cried, “ Simon, go back ” with 
black flags. Sir, we have all read the Report of the Simon Commission, but 
I do not know, if all of us here have cared to go through that valuable document 
produced by the genuine labours of the members of the Central Committee of 
which Sir Sankaran as our friend Sir Chimanlal Setalvad characterised, was 
the “Green spot in the desert.” But no where in that interesting Report of the 
Central Committee which is perhaps rotting in the archives of the Govern- 
ment of India and Whitehall have we found any recommendation for the 
shadow— not to speak of the substance — of provincial autonomy in India. 
But now, Sir, when we have advanced so far with regard to the real beginning 
of the wor.*: in connc(dioii with the granting of self-government within the 
Empire with certain safeguards, 1 think it is unwise to pass such a Resolution 
which apyKiars to he in itself, the veiy negation of the priricijde of the Round 
Table Conference and its honest labours w'hen one comes to a Legislature with 
such a Resolution, it is hut meet that he would enlighten the House with the 
broad details of his scliemc and then and then only he can commend his Reso- 
lution for the acceptance of the House. Sir, provincial autonomy, I think, 
is wanted by all of us here, but what type of provincial autonomy wo should 
have is a thing to be decided by His Majesty’s Govern m.ent in England because 
Parliament is the final authority to grant us that thing. Yes, we can request 
the Secretary of State for India to take such steps as may be possible to in- 
troduce immediately provincial autonomy in India, but knowing the position 
of the Secretary of State for India as wo all do, it seems to bo a preposterous 
task on our part to charge him with such a noble mission of granting provincial 
autonomy in India. Sir Sankaran knows, as well as we do, that nothing 
short of provincial autonomy with responsibility at the Centre would satisfy 
the Indians but when honest endeavours are being made by prominent leaders 
of India and the representatives of His Majesty’s Government, to arrive at a 
settlement as to what sort of autonomy should be given to India, it is, I think, 
unwise on the part of the Mover to come to this House with such a motion. 
Provincial autonomy, indeed, I want ; provincial autonomy that will be work- 
able, that will be jiracticable and suitable to the requirements and meeting 
the demands of the country we all want, but not of the typo as Sir Sankaran 
advocates. His conception of the provincial autonomy and that of the 
House is, I believe, are as poles asunder. In view of such circumstances, I 
believe, as he has failed to convince the House of the appropriateness and 
usefulness of such a Resolution, it should be abandoned as a still-bom child. 

Thb Honourable Mb. G. A. NATESAN (Madras : Nominated Non- 
Official) : Sir, it is to me nothing short of a tragedy in Indian politics that a 
suggestion so behind the times, so reactionary and so retrograde should have 
found a mouthpiece in the person of our very distingiiished friend, the 
Honourable Sir Sankaran Nair, I felt a great deal depressed when I listened 
to his speech and the arguments he advanced. It was with some sense of 
relief that I heard the speech of the Honourable Sir Maneckji Dadabhoy in 
which he unhesitatingly and unequivocally declared that provincial autonomy 
by itself at the present moment is out of the question unless it is accompanied 
by responsibility in the Centre. And I may be permitted to remark that the 
speech of Sir Maneckji Dadabhoy who is generally known to be a Conservative 
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is quite in contrast with the proposal and the speech of. my Honourable friend 
Sir Scmkaran Nair of historic fame as an ex-Pr^ident of the Indian National 
Congress, and an ex-Member of the Governor General’s Council. Sir, it is un- 
necessary that I should add to the chorus of condemnation of the proposal that 
he made this morning and I do hope it will meet with the fate it deserves — ^that 
is, rejection. My first reason is that the reasons which the Honourable Sir 
Sankaran Nair himself has given are reasons in favour of rejection of his 
Kesoliition. If Sir Sankaran Nair thinks that the civil disobedience movement 
^vill stop the moment provincial autonomy is given in all humility let me 
assure him and the authorities concerned a greater and profounder mistake 
could not be made by any one who has eyes to sec what is going on. Whatever 
aiay be your views about the propriety or otherwise of tlie civil disobedience 
niovement everybody knows, my friend Sir Sankaran Nair, one of the active 
participators in the Congress movement knows, that for years w^c have been 
agitating for a proper place in the governiuciit of the country and for establish- 
ing India’s (daim to a proper place as an equal partner in the liommonwealth 
of nations, for India’s claiin to be treated as a Dominion. In the face of the 
(Jcclaration of the. Prime Minister, not once but again repeated in tho House of 
Commons that there would Ix' responsibility in the Lc^gislature, Central and 
Provincial, I cannot possibly for a moment think how a responsdde politician 
like Sir Sankaran Nair can come forward even in tho Counoil of State with a 
motion of this kind and tho fact that many Members who have hitherto been 
known to be sobering and conservative influences in Indian politics have 
spoken so loudly and enthusiastically against it ought to bo an eye-opener 
not only to himself but to the Benches opposite as to present conditions. Sir, 
the civil disobedience movement or the iion-co-oporation movement, by 
whatever name you call it, is nothing but an index, of tho yearning of this 
country to be what other people are in their own country and in so far as tho 
ideal of Dominion Status has been promised to us by His Majesty’s declaration 
which was repeated by Lord Irwin when he was Governor General hero and in 
so far as in pursuance of it not only at one Conference but at a number of 
Conferences held in England who are still doing their w^ork, it seems to be the 
proper thing to drop this question altogether and “help, if you want to help,, 
the Government of the country in the preservation of law and order — about 
which Sir Sankaran Nair was so enthusiastic — is to drop this proposal alto- 
gether. Sir, I was glad that at a very early stage of the debate Sir Brojendra 
Mitter on behalf of the Government made a statement. But instead of saying * 
they have not considered this aspect I wish ho had said tho Government of 
India cannot in the circumstances, having regard to His Majesty’s Govern - 
nient’s declaration, not once but twice in the sessions of the House of Commons, . 
they could not consider it. For, mark you, all tho present troubles in this 
Country, the civil disobedience movement and all the concomitant troubles are 
due to the fact, which has been stressed not once or twice but a number of times, 
not only during the debate in the First Session of tho Round Table Conference 
but also in tho Second Session and also here in the Central Legislature itself,, 
that there has been a distrust, a growing distrust, in the horui fides of British 
rule. Prime Minister Ramsay Macdonald thought it necessary to make the 
statement, that they are by no means going backward, and that they stand 
by the pledges and proclamations of the past. Lord Irwin, when he was. 
Viceroy and Governor General here, thought it necessary to make a public 
statement that they are not going backward. If any sort of countenance is* 
flowed by tho Government to such a reactionary and retrograde proposal 
^ike this, the consequences will be disastrou.s. I was amused when ray 
Honourable friend Sir Sankaran Nair said this morning that the moment you: 
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^bave provincial autonomy and the Ministers are put in charge of power things 
Tdll be quiet. Surely, Sir, that is not my reading of the situation 

The Honoubable Sir SANK ARAN NAIR : I did not say that. 

The Honourable Mr. G. A. NATESAN : I am glad that my Honourable 
friend Sir Sankaran Nair did not suggest that, and I hope he will to some 
extent repudiate some of the other statements to which I have taken objection 
and my Honourable colleagues have taken objection. I do not think that the 
moment you grant provincial autonomy, there will be peace in the country. 
If I am not mistaken, I think my Honourable friend Sir Maneckji Dadabhoy 
said, and said very correctly, that there will be no peace in this country unless 
you fulfil as early, as quickly, as earnestly and as honestly as you can the pro- 
mises made by "His Majesty’s Government and repeated twice in the House of 
Commons. That is to say, give us a constitution which will give us respon- 
sibility in tlie Centro and also in the provinces. There is enough trouble in the 

• country, and if at this stage, even a discussion like the one that has taken place 
this morning, is reported in the papers, it is likely to add to the seriousness 
of the oonflict with whicli Government and all those who are anxious that there 
should bo peace in the country aro faced. Sir, it is always difficult to play 
the role of a political propho!^, but whatever happens in this country, I have 
no doubt that if the suggestion made by my Honourable friend Sir Sankaran 
Nair is taken up seriously by the Government of India at the instance even of a 
Conservative Government in power, a more disastrous thing for the continu- 
ance of British rule in India could not possildy be thought of. In the con- 
cluding sentence of his speech, my Honourable friend Sir Sankaran Nair hoped 
that this Resolution will be passed by the Council of State, and ho desired that 
the Viceroy be asked to communicate with the present Secretary of State 
and ask him if the time has not arrived when this suggestion of provincial 
autonomy could be thought of. May I conclude with only one sentence ? 
It will perhaps be nothing short of an act of cruelty on the part of the Honour- 
able Sir Sankaran Nair and others of his w’ay of thinking in this House 
if they expect a Resolution so retrograde and so reactionary as this to be passed 
by this Council and expect also a Viceroy who has been the Governor of more 
than one prorince in India and also the Governor General of a free constitution 
like Canada, who has repeated only the other day that he hopes ere long to see 
this country advance on the lines of a Dominion constitution, to communicate 
it to the Secretary of State. A greater act of cruelty I cannot conceive of, 
and 1 certainly would not participate in this most unkind suggestion. 

The Honottraule Mr. Y. RANGANAYAKALU NAIDU (Madras: 
Non-Muhammadan) : Mr. Chairman, the Honourable Sir Sankaran Nair’s 

• Resolution on provincial autonomy without Central responsibility appears to 
mo to bo the result of confused thinking. Sir Sankaran Nair is known to fame 
as a great and independent Judge of the Madras High Court and a powerful 
and patriotic Member of L(ini Chelmsford’s Executive Council. Readers of 
the late Edwin Montagu’s diary aro aware of the embarrassment he caused and 
rightly caused to Lord Chelmsford and his reactionary colleagues in the 
Executive Council who wore opposed to anything in the nature of radical 

• reforms. The Madras Jl/at7 described Sir Sankaran Nair then as “theemas- 

' culator-in-chicf of the Government of India.” As high as he had risen then in 

his fight for India's freedom, so much has he come down to-day in his flight 
from it. Sir, provincial autonomy without central responsibility will be but a 
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colossal sham. The RouncL Table Conference, the Prime successive 

Secretaries of State, both Socialist and Conservative, are committed to pro* 
vincial autonomy and responsibility at the Centre. But Sir {Sankar^n Nair 
would have provincial autonomy with a Central autocracy. That would only 
make provincial Legislatures something like exaggerate district boards or 
•glorifie municipal councils. Even the Moderate or Liberal Party in India 
consisting of such distinguished men as Sir Chimanlal Setalvad and Mr. C. Y. 
•Chintamani of the Franchise Committee will not touch provincial autonomy 
without Central responsibility. At such a time, it requires some courage to 
>Gome forward with -a Resolution which my Honourable and distinguished 
friend Sir Sankaran Nair has tabled. Courage he has always had in abund- 
ance. But the latest form it has taken is embarrassing in the extreme. 
Public opinion will not be satisfied if Sir Sankaran Nair’s ideas are embodied 
in Statute. This Resolution is calculated to put back the hand of the clock. 
One word more and I have done. Sir Sankaran Nair does not want provincial 
^autonomy for all provinces 

The Honourable Sir SANKARAN NAIR : I did not say so. 

The Honourable Mu. Y. RANGANAYAKALU NAIDU : I will explain 

“that but only for those which are in the Secretarv of State’s opinion 

‘“fit”. 

The Honourable Sir SANKARAN NAIR : No, I did not say that. 

The Honourable Mr. Y. RANGANAYAKALU NAIDU : The contro- 
versy about fitness and unfitness has long 'been relegated to the past. 
To-day His Majesty’s Government sl.and committed to a scheme of pro- 
vincial autonomy in all the provinces and federal rc8y)onsibility at 
the Centre. It is too late in the day to reverse the scheme of simul- 
taneous resj)on.sibiIity at the Contrc and in the provinces though every 
nationalist and patriot will urge that the electorates should not bo 
separate but joint. Bo that as it may, Sir Sankaran Nair’.s Resolution is 
going counter to the popular demands and Britain’s ])lcdgcs. Alike from the 
standpoint of the public and the fulfilment of the pledge of Mr. Macdonald 
at the Round Table (conference that responsibility at the (Centro wdll be in- 
troduced pari passu with autonomy in the provinces, the Resolution of Sir 
Sankaran Nair must be rejected. 1 would respectfully appeal to our Honour- 
able friend to withdraw his Resolution. 

The Honourable Diwan Bahadur G. NARAYANASWAMl CHETTI 
(Madras : Non-Muhammadan) : Sir, I am in entire agreement with the Re- 
solution moved by the Honourable Sir Sankaran Nair. I have the highest 
regard and respect to the Mover for his patriotism and independence. There 
is a great deal in what he says. He is not against Federal Government. What 
he says is, let us have an All-India Federation, but meanwhile let us have 
provincial autonomy. I cannot conceive of any objection to this course. If 
Sir Sankaran Nair is against an All-India Federation, then one can see the 
objection. But he is not against it. What he wants is immediate provincial 
autonomy to all the provinces. Therefore I cannot but agree with him. The 
Resolution is not however very happily worded. He says “ Such of the pro- 
vinces as are in his opinion fit”. I would say that provincial autonomy should 
be extended to all the provinces, leaving it to the province to work it out. 
1 am quite in agreement with what I consider, to be almost the unanimous 

o 
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opinion of every political party in India, at least in my province, that there 
should be early Parliamentary legislation establishing an All-India Federation 
with Central responsibility subject to such safeguards as may be necessary in 
the interests of both India and Great Britain. I am for nothing less, especially 
as the great statesmen who voiced forth the views of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment at the end of the last Round Table Conference have expressly stated their 
intention to legislate for the Central responsibility with safeguards. The great 
nobleman that presides over the destinies of British India at the present 
moment — I moan His Excellency the Viscount Willingdon — has also stated 
that he envisages the raising of India to the full status of a Dominion during 
his term of office in this country. The setting up of the various Committees 
for carrying on the work of the R(jund Table Conference and the expedition 
with which the Committee are going about their duties show the sincerity and 
earnestness with which the statesmen who have the destinies of India in their 
hands are anxious to implement their promises at an early date. In spite 
of their best efforts and expedition, I may bo pardoned for feeling a doubt as to 
whether the necessary mechanism of a Federal Government can bo set up in 
full working order within loss than throe years, or at any rate, two years. 
The question of the entry of the Indian States into the Federation is likely to 
involve various difficulties, once the question is taken up for practical solution. 
There is no reason why pending the setting up of the new constitution, steps 
should not be taken at once to grant as much autonomy to the provinces as 
can bo done under the existing law of the Indian constitution. For instance, 
I conceive that it is possible under the existing Government of India Act to 
transfer all the provincial subjects to the control of Ministers, reserving only a 
few unimportant subjects in the hands of an F.xecuiivc Council Member purely 
for the purpose of satisfying tJio statutory reqiiiromcnts of dyarchy. The 
only subjects with rcfcronco to the transfer of which to the Ministers the Gov- 
ernment could have any doubts are the subjects of Finance and Law and Order ; 
but in various provinces those subjects are even now administered by an 
Indian Member and I am sure that the Provincial Legislatures would be per- 
fectly competent to control these subjects. For the purpose of fostering the 
spirit of rcsponsib.ility wluch will be required when the Federal Government is 
brought into being, it is necessary to give responsibility at once, so that the 
change from the present system to the future may be gradual. I would there- 
fore put in a plea for immediate provincial autonomy in the sense of transference 
of as minv subject as possible under the existing constitution into the 
hands of the Ministers. But I would make this clear, that I am only in favour 
of transference of subjects under the existing constitution and not for under- 


purpose of implementing the promises made by the Prime Minister and the 
»Secrotary of State at the end of the Round Table Conference. I have very 
groat pleasure in supporting the Resolution of Sir Sankaran Nair. 

The Honourable Mr. SYED ABDUL HAFEEZ (East Bengal: Muham- 
madan) : Sir, I have listened to the speech of the Hcnourablo Mover with the 
care and attention which a sui^ject of this nature deserves. I need not re- 
capitulate the arguments he has brought forward. I have no desire to elaborate 
them. FiVery Honmi^ablu Memb er knows how keen is the desire for provincial 
autonomy in the provinces. Eve?\v one knows also how long and persistent 
has been the demand, and how sustained is the zeal for autonomy in the pro- 
vinces. T cannot do better than refer you to the demand that was made in. 


taking Parliamentary legislation for the purpose of giving provincial autonomy 
If Parliamentary legislation is to be undertaken, it is best undertaken for th< 
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the Legislative Assembly in 192?. Ever since that period, the provinces have 
been knocking at the gate clamouring for admission, and insisting on the 
recognition of their rights. The Simon Commission recommended provincial 
autonomy in no uncertain terms ; the various Provincial Legislative Councils 
have passed Kesolutions to the same effect, while public opinion has been eager 
to acquire rights, and anxious to show its capabilities in the only way it can 
be shown — by successfully working it. 

Sir, the Bound Table Conference agreed to the scheme of provincial cons- 
titution sketched by- the Provincial Constitution Sub-Committee in 1930. 
The draft constitution suggested by the Sub-Committee of the Conference 
was approved at the Plenary Session of the First Round Table Conference, 
and we expected an immediate fulfilment of our wishes. Wo tlioiight that the 
British Government would not keep the provinces on the tiptoe of expectation, 
and confer immediate provincial autonomy. We have been disappointed, our 
wishes have not been realised, and the provinces are still in the same state in 
which we found them in 1922. The speech of the Prime Minister on 1st 
December, 1931, has made it quite clear that provincial autonomy is to be 
given to any province that desires it. Sir John Simon’s speech on the India 
debate in the House of Commons was no less clear. He said on behalf of the 
Government that the door is not closed. If any province demands provincial 
autonomy, its request will be most carefully considered. Let me refer you 
to the speeches of Lords Peel and Hailsham in the House of Lords. Both 
these gentlemen strongly pleaded for a chance to be given to the provinces, 
while Lord Hailsham, who spoke on behalf of His Majesty’s Government, 
expressed the willingness of the Government to concede the demand made 
carefully if such a request is made, I have deemed it necessary to refer to the 
speeches of English statesmen in order to remove an impression which seems to 
have gained currency in certain quarters. It is said by son\e i)erson tliat the 
British Government are committed to simultaneous advance and that there can 
be no progress in the i)rovinces without responsibility in the Centro. The two, 
say these gentlemen, are bound together. Nothing could bo more incorrect and 
more misleading. The British Government i.s not committed to set a policy. 
Indeed, it could commit itself. All that the Prime Minister said in the House 
of Commons as well as in the Plenary Session of the Conference, on 1st Decern- 
her, 1931, was that though the Government has decided to follow the policy 
of simultaneous advance, it was quite prepared to change its policy if circums- 
tances rendered it unnecessary. This is a perfectly correct and a perfectly 
reasonable and constitutional position. For you cannot impose provincial 
autonomy against their will. You certainly cannot commit yourself to them. 
It is for the constitutional and legitimate organs of public opinion to give 
expression to their demands. It is for this Honourable Body, as well as for the 
various Provincial Legislatures and other oi^anised bodies of public opinion 
to demand provincial autonomy. When this is done, we are sure we will 
succeed. I am, therefore, exceedingly glad that the Honourable Mover has 
brought forward this Resolution. It is one of the soundest and most memorable 
Resolutions which it has been my privilege to discuss. The Resolution asks 
for nothing but what we have been demanding for over eleven years. The 
position was very clearly put by Dr. Shafaat Ahmad Khan, a prominent 
delegate to the Round Table Conference, on the 30th November, 1931. I 
cannot do better than quote his words : 

“ It 18 perfectly clcnr to everybody wlio has bad any experience that if we arc really 
desirous of removing the grievances from which many of the provinces havo suffered — it is 
absolutely essential that something should bo clone iininodiatoly to satisfy their legitinriato 
claims. I know Low irnpcrlant the bonoticial effect of provincial autonomy would bo upon 
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who are responsible to the Provincial Legislatures. If the Police department's 
placed immediately in the hands of the Ministers responsible to the Legislature much of 
the present agitation will tiie down, because when the Minister has to defend tlio ^licy 
of the Police, ho will have to havo a majority of the Legislature, that is to say, the majority 
of the province on his side, if r.iaw is to be maintained and as the Minister supports the 
policy, automatically a party will he formed in the Provincial Legislature for the Police 
policy of that Minister. That party exists now. It has alWays existed. But it has no 
control ovfT the Police, and possessing no control, it possesses no responsibility when the 
Police policy is being discussed**. 

This is a remarkably clear and lucid statement of the position. The pro- 
vinces have shown by years of beneficient work their capacity for responsibilities 
of office. Take Education, the progress made by the provinces has been so 
remarkable ; the enthusiasm as showed by the various measures so great 
that it will i)c no exaggeration to state that there has been a veritable renais- 
sance of Indian jxjoplc. Take any other measuie of beneficent departments. 
The position in tlie country calls for prompt and effective measures. This 
is no time for a liinkering and a haggling policy, a policy which aims at exploding 
our difficulties will be injurious to the largest interests of the Empire. India 
is keen on provincial autonomy, because she wants control over Law and 
Order. She is keen because she is conscious of solid strength, and is filled with 
a young appetite for freedom. 1 have no desire to take up the controversies 
of the past or of the present, but I think it is necessary to say that the present 
state of irresj)oiisibjlity cannot last long. For what havo we at present ? 
Wo allow the Police department to bo reserved. We permit unlimited free- 
dom for criticisms. Wo are free to criticise but have little opportunity for 
constructive woi k or work demanding responsibility. Again, it must be 
adinittcd that much of the odium which attaches to the Police is due to the 
fact that it is rcst'rved. We have no control over it. It is something external 
to us. It is not felt to be a part of our ordinary political framework. The 
Governniont is rcf)rcscntcd by the police in the mind of the public. If we 
have to avoid mistrust, remove misunderstanding, create a feeling of con- 
fidence between the Government and the people, we should be given provincial 
autonomy without further delay. Had 1 been assured that federation would 
be an accomplished fact this year ; had some guarantee been given to us that 
the process of indefinite waiting will soon be over and you would soon have 
responsible goveinment l)oth in the Centre and in the Provinces, I would most 
certainly have demaiulcd simultaneous advance. But, Sir, it is well known to 
every one that we are not yet sure that federation will come into existence. 
Again it is c(iually clear to every one who htas kept in touch with the develop- 
ment of constitutional progress that even if Indian States agree to come into 
the federation it will take at least five years to work out the details of the 
federation. Meanwhile, what happens — simply nothing. There is no progress 
and there can be no progress. Why ? Because it is now a part of the policy, 
both of constitutional parties in India and of the British Government that there 
can bo no Central responsibility without federation. Hence, if there is 
no fedciation or if it takes five or seven years to work out the details of the 
federation, the provinces must sit with folded hands and pray to God for the 
day when the Princes will condescend to walk into the British parlour. Is not 
the position simply absurd ? Can any province wait for such a long time ? 
Is it really for a practical person to assert that every province must await the 
oonsummution of the happy marriage between British India and Indian India. 
We do not know yet oven if the mangni has been performed. I am sure it 
will not be denied by anyone that while the preliminaries for an alliance are 
being enacted we have yet to witness the day when the projected alliance will 
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be changed into a happy ceremony. Let me add that I shall be happy to 
witness the nuptials. I want the alliance. I believe the couple have no 
objection to each other, and the union may, let us hope, be attended by 
supreme happiness to both parties. But it is not necessary to keep the provinces 
waiting for the performance of that ceremony. Let us go ahead, and show 
our own capacity for freedom, and our unanimous desire for demand by voting 
for the first part of the Resolution. 

I regret I cannot support the second part of the Resolution. I oppose it 
l)ecause I believe not only some but eveiy province is immediately fit for pro- 
vincial autonomy. It w'ould, indeed, be most invidious if one selected one 
or two provinces and labelled the rest as depressed provinces unfit to be 
trusted with power and capable of managing their own alTairs. I say without 
the least fear of contradiction that the question concerns not one or two pro- 
vinces, but all provinces in India and it would be most unfortunate if the 
desire for advance is checked at the present juncture. Sir, I will (conclude by 
saying that wc cannot wait ; wc cannot remain stationary ; we can only go 
forward. 

The Honourable Raja R AG HI JNANDAN PRASAD SINGH (Bihar 
and Orissa : Non-Muhammadan) : Sir, 1 rise to oi)pose the Resolution. 
It has been made abunciantly clear by the Honourable Members who have 
preceded me by quotations from the literature of the last Session of the Round 
Table Conference that (‘Von His Majesty’s Government came to sec eye to eye 
with the majority of the Indian Delegation that Ithe constitutional problem 
must not bo dealt with piecemeal and that provincial autonomy must go 
hand in hand with responsibility at the Centro. ^ In spite of what is said to 
the contrary it is as clear as daylight, Sir, that such a piecemeal solution is 
foredoomed to failure, as no section, worth mentioning, of tJie people can accept 
it. It is calculated to lead to greater discontent and dissatisfaction than if the 
present state of things is allowed to continue. It is also well established 
that there can be no real autonomy in the provinces unless an adequate 
measure of responsibility is simultaneously granted at the Centro. 

Sir, I therefore request the Honourable Mover to withdraw his Resolution, 

The Honourable Raja Sir RAMPAL SINGH (United Provinces Central : 
Non-Muhammadan) : Sir, with all the respect that I have for the Honourable 
Mover of this Resolution, I am sorry to say that I am not prepared to support 
him. He laid a little too much stress on the point that many of our young 
men and leaders are going to jail and he pointed out that if provincial autonomy 
is given to the provinces, this state of things will subside .... 

The Honourable Sir SANKARAN NAIR : No, I did not say so. 

The Honourable Raja Sir RAMPAL SINGH : At least the blame for 
sending these men to jails will fall on Ministers. Sir, in my oi)inion, for this 
purpose it is not desirable that the claim of India which is based on justice 
should not be taken into consideration. We claim that India is fit for self- 
government like the other Dominions and it is very desirable for the sake of 
India as well as for the sake of England that the whole stnicture should be 
planned and set up at one and the same time. It would not bo proper to 
introduce reforms piecemeal. The time has past long ago anrl to delay the 
question by giving such piecemeal reforms Avould bo very disastrous. It is 
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very desirable that the whole structure should be planned out and at one and 
the same time provincial autonomy as well as responsibility in the Centre 
should be given to India. 

The Honourable Sir SANKARAN NAIR : Sir, I do not think I 
shall bo long in my reply. Before T begin will you, Sir, allow 
3 p.M. me to read a communication to me from Sir A. P. Patro. It is 
to the effect that what he had said was that : 

Ponding final rowipletion of an All-India Federation immediate iDrovincial auto* 
homy Bhoulci b© introdinod in the provincea together with corresponding changes in the 
Central Govornmont, The press report quoted by Sir Phirozo Sethna is not correct, that 
he had receded from his old opinion **. 

Now, Sir, coming to the matter under discussion, when I heard all 
these speeches, when I heard that Sir Sankaran Na?r is absolutely wrong 
in this and in that, I wondered myself what did Sir Sankaran say ? 
Sir, first of all, the fundamental basis, the very root of the argument 
which I put forward, has not been touched — T will not say by 
any, perhaps they have been hinted at by some. I said that when 
this decision was taken at the Round Table Conference by the Prime 
Minister, the conditions were not the same as now, that the civil disobedience 
movement has niaHc all the difTerence. Nobody has said a word about it. 
I said that if the civil disohedieiicc movement goes on like this unchecked, a 
situation will bo created wliieh it may not be in the power of the Government 
to control. Nobody has said a. single word about it. They had not oven 
the courtesy to refer to thtit argument. I did not say that when provincial 
autonomy comes ail those things are going to stop at once. I never said any- 
thing like that, though 1 contradicted my friends again and again. What 
I said was that if provincial autonomy is grantenl the Government will call 
into e.xisteneo a f<;rce which will moot the Congress face to face and oppose them. 
Not one of the Memlu.rs had the courtesy to refer to it or to tell me if it was so 
or not. Not one of them has denied my statement that if piovincial autonomy 
is granted the res\ilt of that will bo either that the Ministers to whom all 
these subjects will be transferred will be able to carry on and stop the movement 
or they will fight the movemont. Not one of them has denied it. Not one of 
them had the courtesy to refer to it. Not one of them has controverted h). 
Yet that is the fiindaiucutal basis of the wlioJe of my argument. What is the 
use of reading sprecli after speec;h of men who made those speeches when the 
Confcronco was sitting and when the Conference was dissolving when the 
whole ]ioint of my argument was that there has been a change since then in 
the circumstances of tlic case, when conditions have now arisen which are 
entirely dilTercnt from tlic conditions that existed at the time when the Prime 
Minister made that announcement ? What is the use of reading speech after 
si)ccch made at that lime or siKjecli after speech made before that time without 
rcfci-cnco to these conditions, which can possibly have no reference to the con- 
ditions that have come into existence later. All that must be thrust aside as 
useless and irrelevant to the discussion. Now, let me state once again. I said 
if provincial autonomy is brought into existence, then the result will be a new 
force will be called into existence which will meet the civil disobedience. Well, 
as to that it was only Sir Mancckji who made a slight reference to it. He said 
even if you grant provincial autonomy the i)olicy will be the same. Well, 
it may be the same. I do not say it will not be the same. But what I said was 
that the burden of tl^e responsibility wull be on the shoulders of the Ministers. 
They will carry on th<^ j)olicy which the present Government is carrying 
on and then the Congress Avill have to fight them and they will have to fight 
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tthe Congress : either co-operate with them or not. The same thing with regard 
to law and order. 

Now, as to the reasons. It is not necessary for me to go into these things 
but I would like to make a slight reference here. The real reasons were given 
by my friend Mr. Natesan here and I agree with him. I did not want to 
mention it so bluntly. He said the real reason is that behind the minds of all 
there is the fear that you cannot trust this Government, that the Government 
is not to be trusted ; therefore if provincial autonomy is granted now the other 
is relegated to Doomsday. You may not get that at all. It appears from 
the speech which Sir Pliiroze Sethna read out of the Leader of the European 
Party in the British Indian Delegation 

The Honourable Mr. G. A. NATESAN : On a point of personal ex- 
planation, Sir. What I said was that the suspicion of the people has always 
been that Great Britain is not likely to tako earnest steps to see the fruition of 
our attempts for complete responsible government. If therefore provincial 
autonomy alone was to bo introduced the suspicion will bo aggravated and the 
task of Government will be rendered more dillicult than over. That is funda- 
mentally different from the explanation which my Honourable friend Sir 
Sankaran Nair is trying to put upon my statement. 

The Honourable Sir SANKARAN NAIR : Very well, I will leave it 
there. I have notliing to add. That is tlie saine thing wliich the Leader 
of the European delegation said. Now, 1 say that is really the root of the 
matter. That fear does not exist now as steps arc being taken. One other 
speech was read out by Sir Phiroze Sethna which gives the other reason. 
That gentleman said that if they allow this j)rovincial autonomy now to bo 
carried out, the op[)osition will be great. Huit is so. Bet^ause tlio Congress 
is against it, because the Congress do not want anything now like ])rovincial 
autonomy. They want the whole thing or tliey want nothing. Now, the 
answer to that is simply this. Whatever might be the form of government 
which the British Government might give now, the Congress will not be satisfied. 
We know that from wliat Candhi said at the Conference. It will never bo 
satisfied. It will go on fighting and from tiicir f)oint of view they may be 
quite right. Only J say 1 am free to differ fr()m the (Jongress. To say that 
we do not want provincial autonomy now in defeicneo to that opinion is not 
good policy ; my friends, at least many, arc giving up provincial autonomy in 
deference to or in fear of a party who can never !)c satisfied, who do not waiit 
to be satisfied. 

Somebody congratulated me on my courage in bringing forward this 
Resolution in opposition to public opinion. It is not public opinion. It is 
Congress opinion. I wish some of my friends tackled this question with courage 
and were not yielding to the Congress even in this Council. One of the reasons 
why I brought forward this motion that provincial autonomy should be granted 
is to induce the people who want to follow law and order to come out into the 
open, into the field, in order to fight the Congress, and to enable men who have 
not the moral courage to come out, to come out and to know that there are 
men with whom they can stand shoulder to shoulder in fighting the Congress. 

Then, somebody asked what I mean by ])rovincial autonomy. What I 
mean by provincial autonomy is what the Prime Minister means. The Prime 
Minister says that responsible government may now be given with certain 
adjustments between the Central Government and the Provinces which can 
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be easily carried out. What he means I mean also. The Prime Minister wasi 
in favour of provincial autonomy and we know what sort of provincial auto- 
nomy he is in favour of, i.e., “ the Governors’ Provinces should be responsibly 
governed units enjoying the gi’eatest possible measure of freedom from outside 
interference and dictation ”. That is what I mean saying that you must, 
have provincial autonomy. Then, some Members asked how we could have 
provincial autonomy without an improvement of the financial condition. 
I was surprised to hear f)nc of the Members saying that for that reason there 
should he no provincial autonomy. Why, provincial autonomy is intended 
for that very y)urp()se. It is intended to enable the Local Governments 
to get as much as possible of the revenue which they themselves collect. 
Then they asked, “ What about the control ? What about this thing and 
that ? ” I would not gf) into these tilings for the simple reason that the Prime 
Minister has said that all these things will require consideration. The point 
of his argument is that the wluile of this thing can be settled far sooner than, 
you can settle the other thing. My Honourable friend Rai Bahadur Lala 
Ram Saraii Das o])posc(l the Kesolution. I (!an well understand that opposi- 
tion. We know why. When we, the (.^entral Committee, went to tlie Punjab,, 
we found that the Hiialus and Sikhs were mortally afraid of the Muhammadans,, 
and they did not want jirovinoial autonomy. Tf the Muhammadans are to 
have an upper hand in the Provincial Government, it is only natural that the 
Hindus and Sikhs there should have their qualms of conscience and they may 
not want it. I recognise that situation. It is there. That is one reason for 
my saying that if you ai*c not prepared to grant provincial autonomy for all 
the provinces, you can grant it for some provinces. It is possible that they 
may not grant provincial autonomy to the Punjab because the Sikhs, Hindus 
and Muhammadans there are flying at one another’s throats. It is possible that 
the Government might say there that until you settle the communal question, 
they will not grant jirovincial autonomy to the Punjab. It is in order to meet 
that objection that I have said in my Resolution “ to such provinces as the 
Secretary of State may see fit”. I do not want to be definite. Since my 
Honourable friend Rai Bahadur Lala Ram Saran Das has forced me, I am 
obliged to put the case of his province forward. 

Then they said : 

“ Tlio Priino Minister’s declaration says that the two things are to go together. 
What is t|i(' meaning of your now coming forward and asking that provincial autonomy 
should bo taken up first P ” 

The Prime Minister said in that statement : “Wo want to give you provincial 
autonomy He said this in the same speech in which he said the other 
thing. He knows much better than anybody else what he had in his mind. 
He said : 

“ Tho responsibility for the Government of India should be placed on the Central 
Legislature ami the Provincial Legislatures 

Then ho went on to say : 

“ As to the I’roviucial Legislatures, we aro prepared to grant it at onco ; but as tO’ 
tho Imperial Letrislature, it u'ill take some time 


What he means is tins. T never felt any difficulty about it. The plain* 
meaning is this. Kcsfionsible goveniment in the provinces will be conferred 
upon the Legislative Councils of the provinces ; responsible government for 
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the whole of India, subject to safeguards, will be given to the Viceroy’s Council. . 
That is what he meant. Otherwise he would not have afterwards said the other 
thing at all. 

I have finished, Sir. I do not think I have any other point to answer to^ 
I trust that the Council will pass this Resolution. 

The Honourable Sir PHIROZE SETHNA : I ask your permission, Sir, 
to make a personal explanation in regard to the note which the Honourable Sir 
Sankaran Nair read out and which was addressed te him by Sir A. P. Patro. 
In that note, Sir A. P. Patro cakes exception to the observation which I made 
this morning that ho has changed his opiiiion which he expressed at a meeting 
of the Consultative Committee, and that lie is now in favour of provincial 
autonomy and responsibility in the Centre at tlu) same time. My authority 
for saying so was a telegram which appeared in one of the Bombay papers — 

I believe the Bombay Chronich — in which it was distinctly stared that Sir 
A. P. Patro now hold a difTercnt view to what he had tixpressed at the Plenary 
Session of the Conference. Sir A. P. Patro saw me during the lunch hour in the 
lobby. I quoted to him my authority. Ho said he knew of the telegram but 
he had not contradicted it. If he does not choose to contradict, how are we, 
the Members of the Council, to know whether the paper was right or wh.ether 
Sir A. P. Patro was right ? In any case, Sir, now that he says that he adheres 
to his old opinion, all I can say is that I am perfectly prepared to withdraw the 
compliment I paid him this morning and to say that I am as sorry for him 
to-day as I was along with the other delegates when he made what statement 
he did at the Plenary Session of the Conference in London. 

Mr. CHAIRMAN : The question is that the following Resolution bo 
adopted : 

“ This Connril rocoinmoiuis to tlic Governor General in Council to rrqiieBt tho Secretory 
of State for India to take such .steps aa may bo possible to introduce immediately pro- 
vincial autonomy into all the provinces or at least in sucli j)rovincf;s as arc in his opinion 
fit for tho same.” 


The Council divided : 


AYES-4. 


Chetti, Tho Honourable Diwan Bahadur 
G. Narayanaswami. 

Hafeoz, The Honourable Mr. Syod Abdul. 


Muhammad Din, Tho Honourable Khan 
Bahadur Chaudri. 

Nair, Tho Honourable Sir Sankaran. 


NOETIC. 


Banerjee, Tho Honourable Mr. Jagadish j 
Chandra. 

Basu, The Honourable Mr. Bijay Kumar, j 
Charanjit Singh, The Honourable Sardar. ; 
Dadabhoy, The Honourable Sir Maneckji. 
Ghosh Maulik, The Honourable Mr. ; 

Satyendra Chandra . i 

Israr Hasan Khan, Tho Honourable Klian : 

Bahadur Sir Muhammad. 

Jalan, The Honourable Rai Bahadur Radha : 
Krishna. 

Mehta, Tho Honourable Mr. H. M. 


Naidu, The Honourable Mr. Y, 
Ranga no yakalu . 

Nateaan, The Honourable Mr. G. A. 

Pandit, I’ho Honourable Sardar Shri 
*Tn gannath Maha raj . 

Raghiinandan I’rasad Singh, tho Honour- 
able Roja. 

Rampal Singh, The Honourable Raja Sir. 

Ram Soran Dos, Tho Honourable Rai 
Bahnelur Tiala. 

Sethna, 'J'he Honourable Sir Phiroze. 

Subrawardy, Tho Honourable Mr, 
Mahmood. 


The motion was negatived. 



IRESOLUTION BE TRAINING OF YOUNG SCIONS OF THE HOUSES 
OF SARDARS, JAHAGIRDARS, INAMDARS, ETC., FOR MILITARY 
SERVICE. 

Thb Honourable Sardar Shri JAGANNATH IVIAHARAJ PANDIT 
• (Bombay : Non-Muhammadan) : Sir, I beg to move the following Resolution : 

“ This Council recommends to tho Governor General in Council to give special facilities 
to the young scions of tho Houses of Sardars, Jahagirdars, Inamdars, and the feudal 
. aristocracy generally in India to 1)0 trained with a view to enter higher military service 
under the Hritish Government in India and to reserve for them a reasonable number of the 
posts of Commissioned officers in the Army.** 

Sir, the Honourable Members will see that this Resolution has a limited 
scope, because it contains only one specific recommendation, namely, to give 
special facilities for tho entry of a special class into the higher military services 
in India. That clsCss is tho class of Sardars, Jahagirdars, Inamdars and the 
feudal aristocracy generally in India. It is not my purpose, therefore, in 
speaking to this Resolution, to raise any broader or higher issues about the 
Indianisation of the military services. Of course, I cannot honestly say that 
I am satisfied with the present pace of tho progress of Indianisation. I do 
wish that tho limits now set upon tho numbers for admission to tho higher 
military services should be widened. I do not believe that the requisite 
number of fit and eligible young boys would not hi't available if these limits 
are witleiied. Covernmont have only to throw the doors wider open and they 
will at once find that the requisite number of candidates becomes available 
and would be only scrambling to get in. Further, 1 fail to find much reason 
or logic ill the arbitrary division between the so-eallcd martial and non-martial 
races in India. But as 1 liave already said, I do not wish to enlarge on this 
broafl and general aspect of the question. Tho purpose of my specific recom- 
mendation, Contained in tliis Resolution, will be served if only a few more 
additions are made to tho number now fixed of tho entrants to the higher 
military services through training at tho proposed Sandhurst. Military College, 
and further if those additions arc reserved for young boys belonging to the 
class of Sardars, Inamdars and great landholders in India. Tlie principle of 
reservation in niy Resolution is by no means a novel one, for, in the latest 
scheme, reservations have been made for the families of Princes and for tho 
benefit of I niporial KScM’vicc Troops raaintained by the States. Further, I do not 
want tho reservation for the Sardars, Inamdars and Jahagirdars, etc., to 
encroach upon the meagre measure of posts already allotted for competition 
by tho common people. Therefore, I would like to have a few more additions 
made to the number already allotted to the Indian States, the families of mili- 
tary service pensioners and tho general competition wallahs, and I want these 
to be reserved for the class of Sardars and the feudal aristocracy in India. 

Now, I shall turn to the question why such a reservation would be just 
and equitable. Most of tho Sardars and Jahagirdars and many of the great 
landholders belong to families whoso founders were soldiers and captains, 
distinguished in their own way, and whose useful military service to some ruler 
or other was probably a reason for the original grant for tho jahagir or the inam 
itself. Under tho old military .system in India, either the obligation of military 
service was aiitaohed to and went with the land, or even when it was not so, the 
levies of armed num, ma<le from time to time in the cause of the rulers of the 
land, were recruited from the class of people who were equally familiar with tho 
sword and the plough. The great Shivaji Maharaj actually proved, hardly 
three hundred years back, that every farmer was a potential soldier. The 
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paying tkat the baton of a field-marshal is carried in the knapsack of the soldier 
was very often verified in the pre-British history of India. Many a farmer 
who fought as an ordinary soldier may have been easily forgotten, but every 
existing jahagir and many an inam still shines as a high colour point on the 
canvas of the military traditions of the Indian people. If the military tradi- 
tions of the Sardars, Jahagirdars and Inamdars* families have been forgotten, 
their very existence is in danger of being encrusted with present neglect and 
want of suitable opportunities for actual service. This class of people have not 
only reconciled themselves to the British rulers, but have also proved pre- 
eminently loyal to them. They arc still held in respect and esteem by the 
common people and willingly accorded by them the position of natural leaders. 
Their inherited military qualities could certainly not be obliterated simply 
by the lapse of a few generations. I maintain, therefore, that it is up to the 
Oovernment to do what is but bare justice to them by recognising their status 
and position in public life. A few places being reserved for them among the 
annual recruitment of candidates for higher military services will put into that 
class a new hope of life, and the House would, I venture to say, appreciate the 
special plea for them, coming from me as a reiircsentativc of that class. Sir, I 
move. 

The Honourable Mr. JAGADISH (JHANDBA BANERJl^K (East 
Bengal : Non -Muhammadan) : Sir, I rise to support the Resolution of my 
Honourable friend Maharaj Pandit which has been so ably lyioved by him, 
with all the emphasis that I can command. It is a very iiiodcst Resolution 
and ought to bo accepted by this Jfousc and Government. As my fi'icnd the 
Honourable Maharaj Pandit has advanced almost all the cogent reasonings 
in favour of his Resolution couched in such language, it remains very little for 
one to add to what he has said. Special facilities, 1 think, Sir, are given — of 
course I am subject to (jorreotion - -to the sons of the ])eors of the realm in 
Great Britain. So there is a precedence there and we can very well follow the 
precedence. Sir, the Queen’s Proclamation regarding the granting of Com- 
missions to Indians in the Army was so long a dead letter but with the introduc- 
tion of the Montiigu-Chelmsford Reforms the door has been thrown o[)cn to 
Indians, but I am sorry few arc admitted and it is still more regrettable that 
the sons of the landed aristocracy, who are the natural headers of the peojle, aro 
conspicuous by their absence in the Army. The landed aristocracy in India is 
loyal to the King, and the Government here can always ciount upon its help 
and support in weal or woe and as such the landed aristocracy is entitled to 
receive favourable consideration at the hands of Government in respect of 
facilities to be given to their sons in the Army. With these few words, Sir, 
I beg to support the Resolution which I hope will be adopted by the House. 

The Honourable Raja RAGHUNANDAN PRASAH SINGH (Bihar 
and Orissa : Non-Muhammadan) : Sir, I rise to support the Resolution just 
moved. I would only amend it so as to extend its scope to big landholders 
who, in my province, stand on the same footing as the Sardars, Jaliagirdars, 
Inamdars and the feudal aristocracy specifically mentioned in the Resolution. 

Sir, the aforesaid classes including big landholders, holding as they do 
large stakes in the country and so forming the stable elements in society aro 
naturally attached to the present stable system of government and can be safely 
relied upon to offer loyal services to any other stable form of government that 
may be established as a result of the labours of the Round l’ai)le Conference 
•and its Committees already at work here in India. These classes. Sir, have 
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throughout the recent and past history of the country, been the natural leaders 
of the masses and have always distinguished themselves as commanders of 
armies. Their martial instinct, their traditions, their bringing up, all make 
them .peculiarly fitted after necessary training to hold Commissioned ranks 
in the present or future Indian Army. Their devotion and loyalty to the 
governing authority is undoubted and the position that they hold in society 
and their martial instincts as well as the respect and regard that they command 
amongst the p(3()f)J(5 by virtue of tlicir ancient traditions and their culture 
make them eminently lit to be trained with a view to their entering higher 
military service and, Sir, the (iovernment will be only consulting its own in- 
terest and those of the (Government that will soon be taking its place as a result 
of the impending changes in the Constitution to accept the recommendation 
that is made in the Resolution. 1 would strongly appeal to the Government, 
Sir, to accept the Resolution and give effect to the recjommeiidation contained 
therein at an early date by taking necessary steps to admit to superior military 
training youths belonging to the classes mentioned in the Resolution without 
distinction of caste, crec(l oi* colour. This will not only fulfil the aspirations of 
the said youths but make the defence of the country in the present as well as 
in the future safe. I would therefore earnestly request the Government to 
reserve a luimbcr of posts in tho higni^r ranks of military service for youths 
of the said classes proportionately. 

Tiik Honourable Sir PHIROZE SETHNA (Bombay : Non-Muham 
madan) ; Mr. Chairman, I rise to oppose this Resolution. I happened to be, 
Sir, a member of tho first Indian Sandhurst (>)mmitice, better known as the 
Skeen Committee. At that time great stiess was laid by some witnesses on 
restricting the selection to what are known as tho military classes. The 
Committee as a whole did not approve of the idea, but reserved a certain 
number of vacancies for those connected with the Army. At that time it 
was contended that the military profession docs not appeal to the Indian and 
candidates would not be forthcoming. This very morning’s paper tells us 
that for 15 vacancies to be filled by competition there have been received as 
many as 800 applications. That shows that there is a desire on the part of 
the Indian public to go in for military service. I now come to the second 
Committee, known as the Indian Military College Committee, better known as 
the Chetwode Committee, which met last year and was presided over by our 
esteemed Commander-in- Chief. I would like to draw the attention of the 
House to paragraph 15 of that Report, which reads as follows : 

“ Proportional allotment of vacancies . — The mojority of us are in favour of allotting 
half tho vaoancios at tho Indian Military College, i.e., 30 a year to cadets from the ranks 
of tho Indian Army. Of tho remaining 30 vacancies, wo rccommehd that 24 a year should 
Ikj open to competition, and that the Commander-in-Chief should have the right to fill 
six vacancies by nomination from among those candidates who have qualified at the 
entrance examination, but failed to secure a place in open competition. We suggest 
that in making thceO nominations special consideration should be given to candidates who 
are members of tho Auxiliary and Territorial Forces, including the University Training 
Corps. Wo are all agreed that in the event of the Commander-in-Chief being unable owing 
to lack of suitable candidates, either to select Indian Arniy cadets up to the proportion 
decided ui:)on, or not requiring to exercise his power of nomination to the full extent,, 
tho resulting balance should he added to tho competitive vacancies and allotted to candi- 
dates according to the examination results 

Now, Sir, this recommendation of reserving 30 for the military classes 
and out of the remaining 30 only keeping open 24 vacancies for the general 
public and placing six in the gift of the Cominander-in-Chief to appoint whom- 
soever ho likes has not been very greatly appreciated by the general public.. 
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To make matters worse, my Honourable friend the Mover of Uie Resolution 
desires that a special class be introduced whereby scions of Sardars, Jahagir- 
dars, Inamdars, and the feudal aristocracy might be given a few more 
vacancies. The Honourable Mr. Jagadish Chandra Banerjee, who spoke 
second, referred to the landed aristocracy. 1 do not think that this class is 
included in the Resolution as framed by the Honourable Mover. Again, I 
do not know to which particular class the Raja Saheb referred. If the landed 
aristocracy is also to be specially favoured along with those mentioned by the 
Mover, why leave out the Talukdars of Oudh, why leave out many other com- 
munities who have loyally served Government ? In that way you will go 
on gradually expanding these special compartments to the detriment of the 
general public. On these grounds. Sir, 1 oppose this Resolution but at the 
same time point out to the Sardar that if, as 1 read out from paragraph 15, 
enough men are not found to fill the six vacancies which His Excellency the 
Commander-in-Chief might fill up by appointing from those who belong to the 
Auxiliary and Territorial Forces, that His Excellency might be appealed to 
to include amongst the six appointments in his gift scions of the classes 
referred to by the Mover. 

His Excellency the COMMANDER-IN-CHIEP : Sir, I find some 
difficulty in replying to this Resolution because it is so very vaguely put ; 
so I have had to decide in my own mind what the Honourable the Mover 
really did mean. And if my supposition is riglit, although I have great 
sympathy with him, as 1 feel I belong to the same class myself — being I might 
say a Jagirdar in England — 1 must formally oppose the motion on behalf of 
the Government because it would be quite imj[)ossible for me to recommend to 
them that they should take action on tho lines he proposes. As 1 take it the 
proposal is to confer special privileges on a special class or classes — Sardars, 
Jahagirdars, and the feudal aristocracy and so on. If that is the case, it would 
be, Sir, a complete departure from the practice obtaining in any regular army 
in the world now, and in my opinion would not only be unfair in its incidence 
but would lead inevitably to special demaixls from other classes which, if wo 
granted them to one, would be most difficult to refuse in other cases. India 
has asked for a military academy and she is asking for a quickening up of 
tho Indianisation of her army, and we arc in process of giving her botli and in 
that process it is our object to make both the military academy and the now 
army appj’oximate as closely as possible to the best models of regular armies 
now in existence, and in those armies democrat isat ion of the supply of oftieois 
and abolition of privilege is the key-note. All India is now demanding a 
democratic form of government. I heard that word “ democratic ” usijd by 
tho Honourable the Mover of tho first Resolution to-day almost in every 
third sentence and yet, if tho terms of the Honoural)le tho Mover of this Reso- 
lution were accepted, he would be moving in effect and ho would be asking thia 
Chamber to agree with, on the one hand to a democratic form of civil govern- 
ment and with the other to tho per|)etuation of x^riv iJege in tho Army for those 
of high social status or ancient descent. Tho Army in India docs differ, I 
admit, from other popular armies because it is not drawn either by conscrip- 
tion or by voluntary processes from the whole nation, and in India the soldiers 
are largely drawn from what we call either the enlisted class or as some people 
call them the fighting races. But while it is a matter of dispute whctfier we 
do or do not draw our recruits from the only sources in India which will give 
the country good value for its money, there is no doubt whatever in my own 
mind that tho classes wo do draw them from do indeed give very good value. 
But from whatever class we draw them it is obviously desirable, I think, that 
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young men who belong to the same race and the same religion as the men who* 
enlist in the ranks should be given special opportunities of securing King’s 
Commissions, in order that we may have at any rate a large proportion of the 
officers of your future Army who will have the entire confidence of the men 
they lead. And in addition, to mention the democratic principle again, that 
proposal to allow all these boys, this 50 per cent, of boys, an opportunity of 
getting King’s Commissions through the ranks is again encouraging the demo-^ 
cratic principle that there may always be a baton in every soldier’s knapsack. 
Boys of any class now can compete in the open competition if they pass the 
Interview and Record Board. The classes for whom the Honourable Mover has 
appealed have that chance, and they have again the same chance as other 
boys who are accepted as recruits for the rank and file and can by special 
selection after a period of service in the ranks enter the military academy as 
Y cadets in exactly the same manner as our own British boys in England. 
I have heard lately that some of them do not like serving in the ranks. If 
they do not, I do not want them. If they have not what is vulgarly known 
as the guts to go through that service in the ranks, when they cannot go in 
any other way, they are not going to be of much use to us. Many of our 
most siiccosaful leaders have started their career in this manner and come to 
the top. Before finally opposing the motion, Sir, I would like to correct a 
mistake made by the Honourable Mover. He said that we wore giving special 
vacancies in the new military academy to State candidates. We are not doing 
so. Those State candidates arc not coming into the Indian Army. It was 
the opinion of the Committee over which T presided that it was a matter of 
courtesy and a matter of expediency to allow a certain number of boys from 
the States to have the bcuicfit of the education at the new academy in order 
that they could afterwards enter the Amy of their States but they will not 
enter the Indian Regular Army. I therefore formally oppose the motion. 

Tint: Honourable Sardar Shri JAGANNATH MAHABAJ PANDIT : 
Sir, His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief in his official reply has pointed 
out that in these days of democracy no reservation can be niade for a certain 
class as has been proposed by me. If the whole matter of recruitment of Indians 
to the Commissioned ranks of the Army and their training in our Military 
College had been based on considerations of pure democracy and all vacancies 
for annual admissions of cadets in the College had been thrown to open com- 
petition, I would never have dared to bring forward such a Resolution. But, 
as His Excellency himself has proposed and lent his support to the final decision, 
that as many as 36 vacancies out of 60 he filled by nominations, we, as loyal 
citizens whose loyalty has been proved and admitted by the Government 
itself and who represent the martial aristocracy of the not very distant past, 
feel that we have a legitimate claim to demand a share out of these nominations. 
I therefore suggest to His Excellency that he bo plciised to fix a certain per- 
centage of these nominations to he reserved for the boys of our class or that 
he may agree to add to the number of admissions to that extent. We are 
quite prepared to submit our boys to the test of educational and physical 
fitness that has been prescribed. I hope His Excellency will reconsider and 
accept my Resolution. 

Hts Excellency the COMMANDER -IN-CHIEF : I have nothing to 
add, Sir, to what I said. 

The Resolution was, by leave of the Council, withdrawn. 



besolution re decrees passed by courts for interest. 

The Honoubablb Khan Bahadur CHAUDRI MUHAMMAD DIN (East 
Punjab : Muhammadan) : Sir, the problem of debt and interest in a country 
predominantly agricultural has always been one of keen interest to the people 
of the country. Faced with a cycle of lean years, the agriculturist is at times 
bound to fall into debt, and his misfortune in this respect is often exploited 
by those who are in a position to advance him the money ho is in need of. 
High rates of interest are stipulated upon, which at the moment the man in 
need agrees to, but which subsequently he is unable to carry out, and if he - 
does carry them out, he thereby cripples himself financially for all time. This 
failure on the part of the debtor to carry out his stipulated obligations, adds 
to the sense of insecurity of the creditor, and this sense of insecurity again 
tends to raise the rate of interest. Thus things move on in a vicious circle 
to the detriment of both the debtor and the creditor. The remedy for this 
lies in fixing an equitable rate of interest. It will prevent the exploitation 
of the debtors. It will at the same time prevent losses to the creditors caused 
by too frequent defaulting of the debtor. 

The Honourable Rat Bahadur Lala RAM SARAN DAS (Punjab : 
Non-Muhammadan) : Will you define “ equitable rate ** ? 

The Honourable Khan Bahadur CHAUDRI MUHAMMAD DIN : I 
am coming to that. The question what is an equitable rate of interest is a 
very difficult one to answer. The law at present gives power to the courts 
to disallow interest claims based on exorbitant rates. But this provision has 
remained a dead letter for the courts generally 'finding the question a difficult 
one have preferred to take the line of least resistance, and have ignored it 
altogether. It is still more difficult to fix a general rate of interest by legis- 
lative enactments ; but a broad equitable rule like the one suggested in this 
Resolution can (lertainly be adopted. 

The rule is not a new one. It has its basis in Hindu Law, the Law of 
Manu. The Law of Damdupat lays down that whatever the rate of interest 
agreed upon, the total of interest claimed shall in no case bo allowed to exceed 
the principal. It places no limitation on the rate of interest, but only lays 
down the ultimate limit beyond which the agreement will not be permitted 
to operate. The rule is widely observed in India and is sanctioned by com- 
mercial usages in some parts of the country. The Resolution only recommends 
to the Govermnent to secure a much wider sphere of operation for it, so that 
classes and communities, in which it is not in vogue, may also derive the 
benefit of the equitable principle on which it is based. Sir, I move that : 

“This CocTicil roconiznends to the Governor Genrial in Council fo Freure Ifpiplnfion 
to tl 10 effect that in all interest-hearing monetary tranBactions in which the total of 
intvitjst claimed oxewds the amount of principal advanced, the courts should in no 
case pass a decree for interest in excess of the principal amount.** 

The Honourable Sir PHIROZE SETHNA (Bombay : Non-Muham- 
madan) : Sir, I am sorry to have to rise to oppose this motion as well. The 
remedy suggested by my Honourable 'friend the Mover is worse than the 
disease. It is a well-known fact known to merchants that capital doubles 
itself at compound interest in the number of years you get if you divide 71 
by the rate of interest. Suppose the rate of interest is 12 per cent. Then 
the capital doubles itself in just about six years. If the rate of interest is 5 per 
cent., divide 71 by 5, and it doubles itself in a little over 14 years. Suppose 
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one lends Es. 1,000 at 12 per cent. It doubles itself in six years. Why need 
the creditor wait for six years ? At the end of the fifth year he would ask 
for a fresh receipt, and that receipt will be made up not only of the oijginal 
capital amount but the interest will be added to it and a fresh lease of life 
will be given to that receipt. Or it might be done in another way. We know 
that some money lenders, whilst they lend Rs. 600, take a receipt for Rs. 1,000. 
A man who wants to charge 12 per cent, on Rs. 600 will tell the borrower : 
“If you sign for Rs. 1,000, I will charge you 6 per cent.’* and he can give a 
verbal assurance that on the proper date he will consider the capital not as 
Rs. 1,000 but as Rs. 600. The borrower will have to submit to these condi- 
tions and in this way the interest will not equal the capital amount in practi- 
cally double the time. Therefore, I hope from these instances I have been 
able to satisfy the Honourable Mover tliat the remedy he suggests is worse 
than the disease and his suggestion is almost impracticable. 

The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala RAM SARAN DAS : Sir, I 
endorse fully what my Honourable friend Sir Phiroze Sethna has said. I 
think the motive behind the Resolution of the Chaiidri Saheb is a noble one, 
but perhaps the Chaudri Saheb is not aware that owing to certain reasons and 
certain policies, the rate of interest has been allowed to swell up with the result 
that even for first class parties, the rate of interest has been ruling at about 
12 per cent. It has been a matter of pleasure for the commercial people to 
find that after a long time, it is only recently that the Imperial Bank rate 
has been reduced to 0 per cent. I do not know how long that rate will continue, 
but we hope that it will continue for some time. Many people wrongly think 
that the Imperial Bank rate is the rate at which many people can borrow, 
it is only meant for selected parties. I might explain that all the branches 
of tlie Imperial Bank charge at least 1 per cent, ov'^er the bank rate at their 
headquarters, and for three months’ drafts another 1 per cent, is added. So, 
in case the rate is G per cent, at the headquarters, 7 per cent, is the ordinary 
rate at branches, and for bills for over 30 days the rate is 8 per cent. This 
8 per cent, rate has only come into operation since the last few days. Other- 
wise, the rate has been ranging in the vicinity of 9 to 10 per cent. Some time 
back when this question of regulation of interest was taken up by a certain 
section of the public, its objective was that loans be made on easy terms 
and at a low rate of interest. I think my Honourable friend would have been 
well advised if he had moved a Resolution for the establishment of State 
Agricultural Banks. That is the only way in which the noble object which 
ho has in view can be achieved. Resolutions like this, instead of helping those 
for whom the CJhaudri Salieb advocates, will have a reverse effect. I know 
that such like proposals arc creating a sort of suspicion among the money lenders 
and bankers, that loans for agricidtural purposes are generally being considered 
as risky ones. I am not going into further details, as to whether the loans 
are risky or not. But that is the impression which is gaining ground, with the 
result that every day it is becoming harder for the poor agriculturist to borrow 
money. The object of the co-operative movement was mainly to help the poor 
agriculturist, and ever since this Wiis started — I am speaking of the Punjab 
only as I have not figures for other provinces before me — and after many 
years* working in the Punjab the Co-operative Banks or Societies have not 
been able to find eve!\ one-fiftieth of the capital that is needed for financing 
such agricultuiists. In tlie present state of economic depression and of the 
Government finances it seems to me impossible for a good many years to come 
,ioT the Government to establish a State Agricultural Bank which could give 
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clieap loans, and for long periods. I think that this Resolution is not clear 
enough because it does not specify what the equitable rate of interest is, and 
to leave this important point of rate in the hands of the subordinate judiciary 
is not safe. Therefore, Sir, I oppose the Resolution, 

The Honourable Sir MANECKJI DADABHOY (Central Provinces : 
dominated Non-Official) : Sir, I do not wish to speak on this Resolution 
^ at; all, but I would like to correct my friend Lala Ram 

Sahin Das, wlio is under some misapprehension as regards 
the nature of the Imperial Bank rate. My friend does not correctly under- 
stand what is meant by a bank rate. A bank rate is the minimum rate at 
which the Imperial Bank is prepared to advance money. Pnrtl'er my friend 
says that, whatever the bank rate may be, the Imperial Bank always demands 
one per cent, over and above that. My friend probably is not aware that the 
bank rate is the rate at which the Imperial Bank advances money to other 
Banks on gilt-edged or other reliable securities, and not to the geiieral public. 
They do advance in many cases on the security goods and liquid assets and 
also on the joint promissory notes of two parties when their credit is sound 
hut such cases are very few and far betwtHui. I quite admit that the advances 
by the Bank mostly depend on the credit of tlio party or parties. But the 
usual practice is, for the Imperial Bank to demand one per cent, or half per 
cent, over the bank rate. That is all I wish to cx])lai!i to my Honourable 
friend. He has really misuiiderstood the import of the term “ bank rate 

The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala RAM SARAN T)A8 : On a point 
of peisonal explanation, Sir. I did not misunderstand. What 1 said was 
that Bank rate is not meant for everybody, and 1 think my Honourable friend 
Sir Maneckji has also dwelt at length to clarify the some point. What I said 
was that everybody cannot borrow at that Bank rate. 

The Honourable Diwan Bahadur 0. NAR.AYANA8WAMT CHETTI 
(Madras : Non-Muhammadan) : 8ir, 1 rise to oppose the motion. I have 
great sympathy with the unfortunate creditor wdio lends money but never 
recovers any interest from the debtor. 8u})posing a man bonows and never 
pays interest for ten years — interest accumulates. As a matter of fact, the 
Usury Act is applied by courts. In certain courts they do disallow exorbi- 
tant interest, even compound interest is not allowed in certain oases. But 
as my friend Rai Bahadur Lala Ram Saran Das said, if you want to help the 
petty borrower it must bo more by way of opening agricultural banks where 
they can get accommodation at a lower rate of interest. Therefore the Resolu- 
tion as it stands will not help the debtor in any way. As it is po(q)le who lend 
money cannot get their small cat)ital realised. When a decree is passed it 
takes two or three years to obtain the fruits of his decree. At times the credi- 
tor does not even get the principal. Therefore, from every point of view the 
creditor also requires protection. From this point of view, I do not think the 
Resolution will do any good. Open more agricultural banks which can help 
the ryots. But as it is I fear I have to oppose the Resolution. 

The Honourable Mr. H. W. EMERSON (Home Secretary) : Sir, I 
think the object of my friend the Honourable Mover of the Resolution is less 
to propound a hard and fast solution of a very difficult problem than to draw 
attention to what at the present xime is a grave evil, namely, the burden of 
debt under which the people labour, and e.specially the rural population, and 
the abuse in some instances of the power which the money lender with his 
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resources of capital possesses. Now, I think we all in this House appreciate 
the very groat difficulties of the peasantry of India at the present time, arising 
from the phenomenal fall in agricultural values. We all sympathise with 
him in his difficulties and we admire the courage with which he is facing them 
and the loyalty with which he is carrying out his obligations whether to Govern- 
ment or to the money lender. Wo should all be pleased if the simple solution 
which the Honourable Mover has put forward was really the way to the salva- 
tion of the cultivating classes. I am afraid, liowever, that is not the solution. 
The question of indebtedness owing to high rates of interest, whether of the 
rural or the urban population, has recently attracted the attention of a number 
of Committees. The Royal Commission on Agriculture had something to 
flay about it from the agricultural point of view. The Royal Commission on 
Labour has also made suggestions on the industrial side. The. Banking Com- 
mittee has made recommendations from the point of view of finance. There 
have been many suggestions. The difficulty is to find any solution. In 
normal times it is difficult enough. At the present time, the difficulties have 
b?engreatly enhanced by the economic crisis through which the whole world 
is passing. It does not appear to be a time for heroic remedies. In considering 
the troubles of the debtors we must not lose sight of the misfortunes of the 
creditors, if for no other reason, because, if our forgetfiilnoss loads to precipi- 
tate action, wo may, as several speakers have pointed out, actually increase 
the troubles of the class we are .seeking to assist. At the present time rural 
economy is passing through a scries of adjustments. Government have had 
to reduce their revenue demand, the landholder has had to abate his rent, 
the money lender has had to restrict his credit, and in many cases he has had 
to postpone his claims. The cultivator has liad to reduce his standard of living, 
already deplorably low. He finds it moi’e difficult to obtain loans from the 
money lender, partly because his security is less than it was, and partly because 
the money lender himself has not as much money to lend as he previously 
had. But taking things as a whole, the rural credit system of India is adapting 
itself to the unparalleled conditions of the time better than a year ago one 
might have anticipated. 1 would ask my Honourable friend if this is the 
moment to attempt the drastic measure such as he suggests. Does he believe 
that if his proposal became law the difficulties of the cultivator would be solved 1 
We all know they would not. The immediate elTect would be to restrict credit. 
The money lender would decline to lend money on, the terms suggested. He 
would at once file a very large number of suits in the courts for the recovery 
of loans at present outstanding. Ultimately of course the law would be evaded 
as the Honourable Sir Phiroze Sethna has pointed out. But before that stage 
of evasion had been reached, a shock would have been given to the whole 
system of credit, to the good money lender as well as to the bad which would 
be extremely disastrous to the whole bod}'^ of debtors and particularly to the 
cultivators. For these reasons. Government are unable to accept the Resolu- 
tion. At the same time that docs not mean that Govermnent are not con- 
cerned with the question of agricultural indebtedness, or indeed of general 
indebtedness. The matter was debated at length in another place a few months 
ago on a Resolution moved by Maulvi Sir Muhammad Yakub. I think there 
was a two days’ debate on the question. During that debate the Usurious 
Loans Act came under considerable comment and criticism and an under- 
taking was made on behalf of Government that they would address Local 
Governments, obtain from them a report on the working of the Act, ask them 
for suggestions as to how it could be amended, so as better to achieve its purpose, 
and generally to invite any recommendations they might have to make 
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regarding the abuses arising out of excessive rates of interest. That reference 
has been made to Local Governments. Only one or two have so far replied 
and it is impossible from the replies that have been received to form any estimate 
of what the general trend of opinion is likely to bo. I am certainly not there- 
fore in a position to make any commitment on behalf of the Government 
as to what form cf legislation, if any, they mav be prepared to undertake. 
But I can give an assurance that Government w ll give their closest attention 
to the matter, that they will carefully consider all the replies of Local Govern- 
ments when they are received and come to a conclusion as to whether, and if 
so what , amendments can and should be made. Fiirlhor lean give an assurance 
— and this to my mind is very impertant — ^that the Government of India will 
keep in touch with the question of indebtedness, and specially of rural indebted- 
ness and the effects which the present economic crisis may have on the general 
problem of indebtedness in the country. I hope with this assurance the 
Honourable Member will withdraw his Resolution. 

The Honourable Kuan Bahadur CHAUDRT MUHAMMAD DIN : 
Sir, the money lender is as essential in India as the agriculturist himself and my 
aim in bringing forward this Resolution is to create amicable relations between 
the creditor and the debtor. The creditor is as much entitled to protection 
as the debtor, but it is a fact that usury is a monstrous evil literally bleeding 
white the agriculturists and labourers, and they deserve consideration from the 
Government. A desperate peasantry would mean anarchy and we have to 
find a solution. 

I am grateful to the Honourable Mr. Emerson for his sympathetic reply 
and with the assurance given by him, I ask permission to withdraw the Reso- 
lution. 

The Resolution was, by leave of the Councjil, withdrawn. 


RESOLUTION EE REPEAL OF THE CHILD MARRIAGE RESTRAINT 

ACT. 

The Honourable Raja RAGHUNANDAN PRASAD SINGH (Bihar 
and Orissa: Non -Muhammadan)’: Sir, before I formally move my Resolu- 
tion, I wish to make a slight amendment by substituting as early as feasible 
for “ during the current session of the Council of State,” and I seek your per- 
mission. 

Mr. CHAIRMAN : The Resolution has been amended and reads as 
follows : 

“ This Council reconrirnonfls to tlio Governor General in Council to be plcaFctl to bring 
inaBill torepoaltlio Child Marriuge Restraint Act, known as Iho f^arda Act, a.s early as 
feasible.’* 

The Honourable Raja RAGHUNANDAN PRASAD SINGH : Sir, 
I beg to move the amended Resolution that stands in my name. 

Sir, it must be fresh in the recollection of Honourable Members what a 
storm of protest was raised against the Child Marriage Restraint Bill in all its 
stages by the entire orthodox section of the Hindus throughout the length and 
brefiidth of the country and reading the reports of the debates one would find 
that some Members belonging even to the sections which love to style them- 
selves as advanced oppos^ the measure not because they disagreed with the 
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principle but because they conscientiously felt that it was not wise to thrust 
a piece of reform down the throat of an unwilling people by means of a penal 
legislation and it was significant enough that four of the Local Governments, 
c.gr., those of Madras, Bengal, the Punjab and Bihar and Orissa, were against 
the measure. The resolutions pas.sed against the measure at innumerable 
meetings all over the land, petitions, signed by hundreds of thousands all 
showed unmistakably that the measure was just the reverse of popular and 
it was clear that had the Government remained neutral, as it ought to have 
done, there would not have been the ghost of a chance of success for it. The 
charge of indilTerenco and nonchalance constantly laid at the door of the 
Government by the enthusiasts for political freedom had led them to support 
that pernicious measure in .spite of the fact that they are pledged to remain 
neutral in all matters relating to social and religious reforms. Now, Sir, that it 
is sufficiently clear that during these two years the Sarda Act has not produced 
any effect, th«at its provisions have been openly or surreptitiously and with 
impunity broken by the mass of the population, only a handful of well-to-do 
pooyde having been subjected to indignity and Inimiliation at the instance of 
their enemies in the name of the operation of the Act, it is high time for the 
Government to think of bringing in a repealing Bill at least in deference to the 
feelings and .sentiments of the orthodox Hindus who form the bulk of that 
community and who, as believers in the teaching of their ancient faith, namely, 
Naranam Clmndradhi'imm arc loyal to the British Crown, as well as to those of 
the majority of the Mnhamt)iadans. 

8ir, T shall not weary the House by di.scmssing the various grounds on which 
the measure was bitterly and vehemently opf)osed by the orthodox section of 
my community ; T shall not try to drive home to the House how the Act 
drives a (^oach and four througli the spirit as well as the letter of the Hindu 
Shastras, how dangerous wa.s the precicdent created of interfering with the 
personal laws, customs and u.sages, religious and social, of the Hindus and 
I take it, of the Muhammadans and how needful it is for social growth to come 
from w ithin if it is to be effective and beneficial. All these are matters that were 
di.scus.sed threadbare on the floors of this and tlie other Hou.se by gentlemen 
of far Hupcrioi intelligence, learning and wisdom. 

Sir, it was sickening to .see hundreds and thousands of people in my part 
of the country trying desperately to evade tlic provisions of the Sarda Act by 
giving their sons and daughters in marriage even earlier tlian they used to do 
before, during the period between the passing of the Act and the date of its 
coming into force. That showed conclusively how unpopular the Act was 
and no w^ondcr. All reforms imposed from without are bound to fail unless 
they are in consonance with the genius of tlic people. Sir, 1 am personally 
against child marriages, properly .so called. But the masses are helplessly 
ignorant and extremely conservative. They require to he educated and made 
to see the evils by a suitable educative propaganda. This will prepare the 
ground for the introduction of a reform which then can be expected to strike 
at the root and fulfil its purpose. Any attempt to force a reform by means 
of penal legislation must needs defeat its own end, as it has undoubtedly done 
in the present case. 

Sir, in their impatience the sponsors of the Bill clean forgot that amongst 
Hindus as w'ell as amongst Muhammadans marriage is a sacrament, not a 
contract and marriages are arranged and fixed by parents and guardians for 
their children instead of being elective as amongst Christians. I will not go 
into the question whether an elective marriage is preferable to the sort in 
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vogue in Hindu and Muhammadan societies, though, of course, being an 
orthodox and more or less conservative Hindu I am naturally in favour of the 
present system. But even if it ho supposed that the introduction of the 
elective system will purge Hindu society or Muliammadan society of all the 
evils it is supposed to sntfer from and\vill bring it into line with what the 
enthusiasts for marriage and other reforms an\ongst us consider advanced and 
progressive societies of Europe and America, tlic advocates of the system have 
first of all to convert the masses into their way of tliinking <ind this can be 
done not througli a penal legislation but by propaganda amongst them. J, 
for one, however would oppose the introtluction of the elective system with all 
the earnestness and strength tliat 1 (^an command as the elective system will 
necessarily be followed by a system of divorce amongst Hindus, a system than 
which it is impossible to conceive of a more direct negation of the spirit of 
Hindu genius and culture. 

Sir, if the object of the Sarda Bill w'as to do away with pre-puberty 
marriages, they would have done well to thiow themselves heart and soul 
into the work of re-installing in its ])ristino purity the system of dwinujawan or 
gauna. Everybody who knows the Hindu society knows that marriages therein 
are betrothals and consummation comes much later in the foi m. of diviragaimn. 
The period used to range between three to fiv(i yeai s ai^cordiiig to the res})ective 
ages of the brides and bridegrooms. 8o long as this systerii was tridy followed 
and was in full force the evils complained of di<l not exist. 

Sir, in all that I have sii])niitted till now 1 have assumed for argument’s 
sake that the contention of the partisans of tho Act that early maternity is 
the cause of tho appalling 7 ‘a,tt of infant mortality as also of tho mortality 
amongst mothers is correct, though I am inefined to put a })romium on tho 
conclusions arrived at after laborious rcsearclies by scientists like Havelock 
Ellis who most distinctly endorse : 

“ tho aiKMont Tnclian view that ku'Is htUMaao fit to b(‘ laollicrs on tin* f«r.sf onKc i of iiioii- 
strurition and that uhstinoiicc aft^'r aftuintoont of piifx ?(y is frai!f.fbf with tiiojoost dis- 
astroufi corise(iucno(\s ”. 

Even tho writer of the last but one Census Report found that : 

“in Lhirnia whom llirrc is no <'lold iiiarriap* llio ml*- of iofanl oiorlality is than 

in Biliararnl Orissa wlioro ojjild mania/^c* pn Aaiis 

Sir, I am strongly persuaded that tho cause of tlu^ undoubted physical 
decay and degeneration visi]>lc amongst us has to he looked for ( Iscwhcu’c than 
in our ancient and time-lioiiourcd marriage system. It is dirccTiy and un- 
mistakably traceable to the deplorable economic conditions obtainirig in tho 
country, to the want of adequate sufjply of ])iire milk and other ?iourisliing 
articles of food, etc. In my opinion, iliercforo, the true hr nefatdors of society 
are those who strive their mightiest by strictly constitutional aiid legitimate 
means to bring about the economic regeneration of tlK> pcYqjle and not those 
who, led by their zeal to make India another England or Frnne(; or America 
socially, culturally and politicjilly, seek to w'if )0 aw'ay all its past and give it 
a clean and new slate to record its progress in civilisation. 

Before bringing ray remarks to a close, Sir, I should like to make my 
humble appeal to the Government to he pleased to respect and scrupulously 
observe their most commentlable and age-long policy of non-interference in 
matters religious and social even at the risk of having all manner of abuse 
hurled at them by impatient social and religious refonners. It is well known, 
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Sir, that during the civil disobedience movement last year and its revival in 
the present year, unscrupulous political agitators exploiter! and are yet ex- 
ploiting the fact of the Government support of the Sarda Bill to stir up dis- 
affection against them. They toll the ignorant people of the countryside that 
Government is not content with only enslaving them politically but is consis- 
tently making inroads on their religious and social systems. I appeal to the 
Government to be pleased to lend their support to my Resolution and give 
effect to it by bringing in a repealing Bill as early as feasible so as to rehabili- 
tate the confidence of the people in their hona fidp.s, which confidence, I am 
afraid, has been considerably shaken lately. 

The Honourable Mr. G. A. NATES AN (Madras: Nominated Non- 
Official) : Sir, I rise to oppose this Resolution. I was one of those who took 
part in the Council of State debate when this measure was debated. The 
pros and cons of the question wjsre very carefully considered, including all 
the arguments which have now been advfmced. I do not think anything 
has happened in the interval since the passing of this measure to make us now 
reconsider our opinion. T think it is to the credit of Government that after a 
great deal of agitation th<?y were yiorsuaded to take their courage in both 
hands and help the social reformers in putting through a measure of this kind 
which undoubtedly is to the benefit of Hindu and Moslem society. I am 
quite aware thcrcj was a great deal of opposition then. I am aware also that at 
the time the Act was put into force there were threats from different bodies. 
The greatest amount of thre at and agitation came from the Mussalmans, 
and I think tliat even they have reconciled themselves. Though other causes 
have contributed to the change in their attitude, they have cheerfully promised 
to give their co-oporat ion to Govornmont at the present juncture. Govern- 
ment need not be disconcerted on this point. T do hope that this proposition 
will be vetoed and we shall not hear of this controversy hereafter. May I 
add that it is no doubt true that ther e wore many people who apprehended many 
<Ufficulti(\s, hut the public are reconciling themselves very gradually to the 
effect of this measui e and oven poor and orthodox people now find that though 
they found it difficult to swallow this in the beginning in the end it has been a 
boon. 

TriE Honourable Diwan Bahadur G. NARAYANASWAMT CHETTI 
(Madras : Non-Muhammadan) : Sir, I rise to oppose this Resolution. The 
Bill was introducc<l only a few years back and it has been working successfully. 
I think that in Indian States child marriages still take place, i do not know 
if the Act applies to Tiulian States, but .still, if its working is continued, it will 
strengthen tlie hands of Government to put down child marriages. I am 
surprised that the Honourahlo Mover wants to have it repealed. People 
ought to be educated in this matter. My friend will be well advised to educate 
the people of Bihar and Orissa and to see that child marriages are not per- 
formed there. After a great deal of agitation and after a good deal of delay, 
the Government of India introduced the Bill for putting down child marriages 
and I think it is very nearly two years since that Bill was passed. It seems 
premature to have public opinion either in favour of or against a measure 
of this sort. Sir, there is a very strong public feeling that child marriages 
ought to bo stopped. Even in British India I am told many people escape 
from the operation of the Act. In my own Presidency I am told that a few 
oases did escape. I am only sorry that a Resolution of this sort* should be 
tabled* I strongly oppose it. 
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The Honourable Mr. H. W. EMERSON (Home Secretary) : Sir, I 
rise to explain the position of Govonimeiit in regard to this Resolution. |The 
Honourable Member has moved that this Council should recommend to the 
Governor General in Council to bring in a Bill this session to repeal the Child 
Marriage Restraint Act, pc^pularly known as the Sarda Act. He does not, 
I am sure, expect that Government will be able to support his Resolution, for 
apart from the question of policy, to which I will presently refer, there are 
obvious reasons w'h\^ the procedure ho suggests would be inappropriate. What- 
ever view's may bo lield regarding the attitude of the Government of India 
towards the original Bill, and I am aw^re that tlu>ir attitude is the subject of 
genuine feeling in some quarters, there can bo no room for doubt that the 
position of Government would be indefeasible if they were themselves to under 
take a Bill to repeal a measure wliich was pa.sscd little morci than two years 
ago by a very large majority in another place and without a division in this 
House, and which, moreover, had been introduced as a private Bill. Even 
if the views of Government had changed since they gave their support to the 
Bill, it would he clearly inappropriate for them to take tlie course which the 
Honourable Member suggests. Moreover, apart from the merits of this parti- 
cular case, I doubt whether there is any precedent for the Government of India 
taking the initiative in repealing a measure which a large section of public 
opinion in this country regards as of great importance in the matter of social 
reform. For these reasons Government arc unable to take the action which 
the Honourable Member desires them to take. This, however, is not the whole 
case. There are at present private Bills before the other House, the object 
of which is to repeal the Child Marriage Restraint Act, and the Council will 
no doubt wish to know what will be the attitude of Government towards them, 
should they come under consideration, in the debate in the Assembly on the 
original Bill, the Honourable the Home Member stated the position of Govern* 
ment as follows : 

“ What I ha VO always contended for is that, if intportanl projects of social legislation 
aro to be undortak<'n, ns Ihc'y must bo undertiikon, it should ho afh r n careful and delihorato 
examination of the evils whicli we are endeavouring^ to correct, and after the fullest venti- 
lation and consultation of puVdie. opinion ; and that in inntteis of that kind wf should make 
every piossiblo endeavour to ensure that, behind such rncasun^s as wo undertake, we 
should have that degree of public support which is in fact cssc’iilial to the effective ad- 
ministration of any legislation in such’ matters ”, 

It was in accordance with the principles there stated that Government 
gave their support to the Sarda Act. There are, T contend, no new factors 
at present known to Government which would justify a reversal of the posi- 
tion then taken. Government recognised then the genuine apprehensions 
W'ith which certain classes, not confined to any y)articular community, view 
the placing of this measure on the Statute-book. They lecogiiise tliat 
those apprehensions still exist, but even the most inveterate opponent of 
the Act will, I think, admit that so far the apprehensions have proved to be 
almost entirely without foundation. The Act has been in oj)cration now for 
nearly two years. It has caused no hardship to any one, nor has it inter- 
fered with social life. A criticism that is more likely to be made is that it has 
been ineffective and that, from this point of view, it has disa})pointed its 
supporters. This criticism is, I think, mistaken. The Act was delibcrat(;ly 
so drafted as to prevent it being an instrument of oppression. Its provisions 
are such as to make it difficult to bring thuii into operation in any social 
group unless members of that group are in sympathy with them. It was not 
anticipated that they would prove a sovereign remedy to the social evils against 
which they are directed. The object of the Bill was educative rather than 
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deterrent, and there can be little doubt that the enquiries and the discussions 
which liave (Centred round it have had an important effect on moulding public 
opinion. Nor cmu there be any doubt that the presence of the Act on the 
Statute-book will cont inue to have an educative effect, even if cases filed under 
it continue to be c.xtreniely few in number. The Act is the visible protest of 
tlie great majority of both Houses of the Indian Legislature against social 
abuses which, as su(;h, arc condemned both by the .supporters and opponents 
of the Act. Equally, tlie repeal of the Act would be regarded in this country, 
arul still more out.sido India, as approval of, or acquiescence in, these abuses 
by tJicj Indian L(\gislaturo. Wliatcvcr miglit be the motives underlying the 
repeal, the world at large would regard the withdrawal of the Act as a verdict 
in favour of indr/hiitr. coiitinnaneo of social cii.stoins, the consequences of wliich 
in only too many <iases are deplorabh^. And I suggest that at a time when 
India is on the eve of e/mstitutional reform.s of a corn])rchensivo character, 
she cannot afford to ig»iore. world opinion in this matter. Oovornmciit, on the 
facts befor.' tlieni, ciinnot bo a party to a step which they regard as retro- 
grade and which W(uild i!U;\itably delay the progress of forces and 
influences whicli ivc working towards social reform. 

Tnio lloNoi'KAHLii ILm TIahaduu Lala ham SARAN DAS (Punjab: 
Non-Miibamniadan) : May I ask a (piestion from the Honourable Mover of 
the Resolution. Tlu^ Honourable Mover has saifl that he himself hates child 
marriage. May 1 ask win tber he thinks tlie dwmujtmnn ought to take place 
at the perio<l wbi(;h is specified in the Sarda .Vet for the marriage ? Does he 
want the Act to be amended ? 

Tiik HoNouuAjnji Ra.ja RAOllDNAKDAN PRASAD SINGH: Yes. 
Marriage is a .sacra nunt and dwirafiiunan ought to take place about 
the time ])r(-.scrib(‘d for marriage by the Sarda Act. I should like to have 
an aniendinciit of the Act accordingly. 

Tmk iioxoiJKAm.u Rai Bahadur Lala RAM SARAN DAS: Do I 
understand tlr n, that 

Mil. CHAIRMAN: Order, order. The question is that the following 
Resolution be ado|)tcd : 

“ 'ri'.i.'* Couix il ncoiiimciuls to llio C:o\(Tnor Concral in Council to be plcn.scil to bring 
in a Bill to n’pc'nl tlu* (’hibl Mtirriiigo Kotiaiut Act, 1 s1)o\mi as the £*urdn Act, as early as 
feasible.” 

The motion was negatived, 

(.Motions standing in the names of the Honourable Mr. Abu Abdullah 
Syed Hussain Imam* and the Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala Jagdish Prasadf 
were not moved as the Members were not in their places when their names 
were called.) 

The Council then adjourned till Eleven of the Clock on Wednesday, the 
2nd March, 1032. 


• “ 'I'lmt tho Hill fiirMn'r to nnieml the Provident Funds Act, 1925, for certain 
purposes, be taken int > consideration. ” 

t “ This (.’oiinril rci’oiniiionds to tbo riovcrnor General in Council to amend the 
riile.<; relating to tho d.uly allowjjiices ndmi.ssihle to tho Members of the Council of 
St-ate so that tho daily allowaiu*o admissible for a period not exceeding three days 
before the coinmt'ncenirnt of a ^es^ion may he payable with reference to the date 
notified by tho Governmont to the meinbers'aa the earliest date for the commencement 
of a session irivsi^cctivo of the fact whether the session actually commences on that 
date or on a subsequent date.” 




COUNCIL OF STATE. 

Wednesday^ 2nd Marche 1932, 


The Council met in the Council Chamber of the Council House at Eleven 
of the Clock, the Honourable Sir Phibp Browne, Chairman, in the Chair. 


BAMBOO PAPER INDUSTRY (PROTECTION) BILL. 

The Honouhable Mr. J. C. B. DRAKE (Commerce Secretary) : Sir, 

I move that tlie Bill furtJier to amend the law relating to the fostering and 
develojjnient of the bamboo paper industry in British India, as passed by 
the Legislative Assembly, be taken into consideration. 

As Honourable Members are aware, there is already a protective duty 
upon paper of certain classes. That duty was iJn])osed as the result of the 
Tariff Board’s first iiKjuiry into this industry Avhich took place in the years 
1924 to 1925. What the Board found in the eouivse of that inquiry was that 
the future of paper manufacture in India depended u])on the possibility of 
developing tlic manufacture of pulp from bamboo and paper from that pulp. 
A good deal of work had been done in the iliiection of manufacture of pulp 
from bamboo, but the Board found that a good deal more of experimental 
and exploratory work still leijuired to be done. 'They tiieiefore recommended 
that a temporary protective duty should be imposed upon certain classes of 
imported paper for a period of live years, and at the same time they recom- 
mended that direct tinanciai assistance sliould be given to the one concern in 
India which was seriously tackling the (piestion of pulp manufacture from 
bamboo. Tlie Governiuent of India accepted tin; desirability of the protective 
duty, but for various reasons tiiey felt themselves unabl • to accept the recom- 
mendationfor direct iinancial assistance to the manufac,turing concern in ques- 
tion. Instead of giving that linamaal assistance, they extended the period of 
protection from live to seven years and the Jiamboo Paper Industry (Protec- 
tion) Act was passed in 1925 and will ordinarily expire at the end of the current 
month. That, Sir, is the previous history of this case of protection. 

The matter was ref erred again to the Board during the past year and in 
the terms of reference the Board were directed to inquire into two matters, 
in the first place, to examine and rexiort what xnogress had been made in the 
manufacture of xiaxier from bandioo and, in the second jilace, to make recom- 
mendations Oil the question wliether furtlier protection was desirable and 
necessary, and, if so, what measure of protection would be required. Now, 
on the first of those jiuiiits of reference, without going into great detail, the 
Board found that in the first jdace the suxqily of raw material, that is to say, 
the supply of bamboo, was for x>ractical xiuiqioses unlimited. A great deal 
had been done by way of surveying areas and organising the transport of the 
bamboo to the mills ; secondly, the cost of production, that is to say, the cost 
of cutting and moving the bamboo to the mills, had been very much reduced 
during these six and a half years ; thirdly, the cost of manufacture in the mills 
themselves had also been much reduced. Part of this reduction no doubt 
was due to lowering of the cost of the raw materials, the bamboo and also 
the subsidiary raw materials, such as chemicals, but a good deal had been 
accomplished by installing newer equipment and making improvements in 

( 1:^5 ) 
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practice. Finally, they found on the evidence of paper uaers, notably the 
purchaser of paper for Government, that the paper turned out from bamboo 
was of an excellent quality. Having reached those findings, the Boaixl came 
to the conclusion that the bamboo paper industry deserved further protec- 
tion and that it required further protection. Although a good deal of work 
had been done and greatly improved methods had been discovered for dealing 
with bamboo, — 1 may say that the main difficulty has always been the treat- 
ment of the bamboo itself ; namely, on account of the knots which occur in 
it the crushing of the bamboo has presented considerable difficulty — a great 
deal of money had been spent and a great deal of experimental work had been 
done on methods of crushing and on tlie subsequent opeiation which is known 
as digesting, a certain amount of furthei* work had still to be done, and if 
protection were withdrawn now — this is the Board’s finding — there was grave 
danger of this industry, this very projuising industry, collapsing altogether. 
In those circumstances, Sir, the Hoard recommend that the protective duty be 
continued upon cei*taiii classes of paper for another period of seven years, 
and they make this new pro]>osal that a duty should be levied upon imported 
wood pul^) at the rate of Hs. 45 a ton. 

I will deal with this new proposal fhst -actually the natural order in 
which to take these recommendations, because this proposal is really a measure 
for protecting the manufacture of pulp, whei*eas the second recommendation 
is a measure for the protection of the manufacture of paircr. Now, as regards 
this wood pulp, in the applications made t(j tlie ’J\iriff Board in 1924 certain 
paper manufacturing firms actually suggested then that a duty should bo 
levied upon imported pulp ; but the Tariil’ Board were unable to accept that 
suggestion, because they felt that before the manufacture of pulp from bamboo 
hod been developed it would be wrong to iiici casc the cost of raw material 
which must be obtained from abroad for a time by the Indian mills ; and Gov- 
ernment accepted tliat view and the Legislature also accepted that view and 
the import of wood pulp was allowed to be free during the initial period. Now, 
however, the situation is dilTcreiit. Great progress lias been made in the 
manufacture of pulp from bamboo ; in particular I may say that whereas in 
1924 only one firm was carrying out this manufacture, and then by only one 
of the known processes, now three more firms, have taken it up and actively 
developed it and an alternative method of manufacture is being exploited. 
Now, in these conditions, the Board, as Government think quite rightly, 
have come to the coiudusion that it is time to apjily a definite stimulus to the 
use of bamboo pulp ; in other words to push the mills over definitely towards 
the use of bamboo pulp whenever they cun obtain it in preference to this 
imported wood pulp, the price of which has, like that of everything else, gone 
down considerably during the last three or four years. 

Then as regards tlie second recoiuiuendation, the duty upon imported 
paper, what the Board have recommended is that, as in the existing tariff 
schedule, a protective duty should remain upon printing and wjiting paper 
leaving other classes to be covered by the revenue duty. Now, there has 
been a good deal of difficulty in the past over the existing entry in the tariff 
schedule. This is duo to the fact that it is a difficult matter to say in some 
cases whether a paper is, for instance, paper or wrapping paper. 

The result of that has been that we have had disputes over interpretations in 
the Customs. An importer may claim that a paper is wrapping paper because 
it is to be used for wrapping purposes. Bat equally it may be pointed out 
that it is printing paper and actually used as such. I merely give this instance 
an illustration. It is desirable, if possible, to get over those difiioulties an4 
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what Governmient have in mind is this. In this Bill they propose to leave 
the existing entries in the tariif schedule as they are but if this measure becomes 
law they propose to reverse the existing process and, instead of saying that 
paper as such is subject only to the revenue duty but printing and writing 
paper are subject to the protective duty, they propose to say that all paper 
is subject to the protective duty excej^t certain specified classes which will 
be subject to the revenue duty. That, they think, will get over these difficul- 
ties, but before they can draw up a revised dclinition it is absolutely necessary 
that they should consult the trade and the various interests concerned so as 
to make quite certain that on the one hand they will not admit under the 
revenue duty paper whi(;h is made by the Indian mills and which ought to be 
protected and on the other hand that they do not throw an unnecessary burden 
on the consumer by subjecting to the protective duty classes of paper in which 
the Indian mills really take no interest. What Oovernment ])ropose to do 
then, Sir, if this Bill becomes law, is to draw up an item in the Schedule except- 
ing certain classes of paper from the protective duty. They will publish this 
draft item and consult tlie trade on it, and probably decide the final form of 
the entry in the tariif after a conference with representatives of the trade. 

I need only say one word about the rate of the duty. The Tariif Board 
have i)roposed, and Government liave accepted the proposal, that the existing 
duties upon printing and writing paper should be retained. What I wish to 
explain is this, that actually, ac.'cording to the calculations made by the Tariff 
Board, a lower duty would have been sufficient upon paper had it not been 
for this new duty upon imported j)ulp. As the cost of manufacture to the 
Indian mills must be slightly increased by this duty on imported pulp some 
compensatory addition to the protcedive duty on paper is noc^cssary. It is 
not, of course, intended that the mills shall continue to use imported pulp 
indefinitely, but they (^aimot switch over to bamboo pulf) immediately and the 
Board’s calculations allow for their gtadiial def)arture from imported pulp 
and gradual turning over to ham boo. This is the scdieme which is at the bottom 
of this proposal. 

There is one othoi* point, Sir, that I think it is necessary to explain and 
I will be as brief as pfwsiblc. One change is being made in the definition con- 
tained in the tariff and that is provided for in danse 4 of the Bill where, as 
Hononrable Members will notice, an alteration is made from fin per cent, 
to 70 per cent, of the minimum content of m:;chanic;al wood pulp which will 
qualify imported paper for admittance under the revenue duty. Now, Sir, 
I want to make it quite (dear that this alteration does not mean any alteration 
ill actual practice. What ha])pciicd was this. Jn tlm Board's Report of 1925 
they said that iiew'sprint, wliich is a cheap foimi of paper which they wished 
to admit under the revenue duty, contains not les.s than 70 pei cent, of meohani- 
^1 wo^ pulp. That is generally acknowledged everywhere by the trade. 
But it is extremely difficult, in testing paper to see wheth(ir it contains more 
or less of medianical wood pulp, to ascertain exactly what the percentage i^. 
There must always be a considerable margin for error in testing at the customs 
house. Well, the Tariff Board in 1925 wished to make allowance for that 
possible error in testing and they thought it was reasonable to allow a 5 per cent, 
margin of error. Therefore, although 79 per cent, was the optimum figure 
they recommended its reduction to 65, so that if paper is imported containing 
not less than 65 per cent, of mechanical wood pulp it is allowed under the 
revenue duty. Now, what has been the result of that ? We find that the 
importers of paper work on this figuro of 65 per cent, and their manufacturers 
know that the presciibed figure is 65 per cent, and they try to work to 65 per 
cent. Then, if the paper on importation is found to be something under 
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65, flay 63 or 62 per cent, they say : Surely you are going to allow us a little 
margin. They are informed by tho customs that the margin of 5 per cent, 
has already been allowed and that they ought to have worked on a figure of 
70 per cent. They say : We cannot go by any other figure except the figure 
we see in the Statute. Now, to get rid of that difficulty we propose to go back 
to 70 per cent, to put 70 per cent, in the Act and still to allow the same margin 
for error in testing and also for error in manufa(;ture. That is the only object 
of the change, and it will be made quite clear by executive instiuctions in the 
Customs Department that exactly the same latitude will be allowed as is per- 
missible now of departure from the figure of 70 per cent. 

That is all, I think, T need say, Sir, and T am afraid I have been rather long 
in explaining the details of the Bill. There is nothing that requires special 
explanation in connection with the (dauses. The two main clauses arc clause 2, 
which extends tho period of ])rote(*tion from 1032 to 1030, and clause 3 which is 
merely consequential. There was an intermediate Act which slightly altered 
the definition of paper in tlie tariff and clause 3 simply follows clause 2. Clause 
4 I have already explained and the other substantive clause is sub-clause (6) 
of clause 5 (/) which imposes tliis new duty of Ks. 4o a ton upon wood pulp. 
Sir, I move. 

The Honourable Mr. JACADTSH CHANDllA BANERJEE (East 
Bengal : Non-Muhammadan) : Sir, while giving my hearty support to the meas- 
ure, I should like to say that tho Bill,ilic aims and objects of which have been 
flo very clearly and definitely oxplaiiu'd to us by the Mover, the Honourable 
Mr. Drake, should be accepted by us ifi tijo mann('r and shape in which it has 
come to us. A protective duty or a tariff wall, Sir, is not a sound economic 
measure, bub when one finds that a particular industry is in its swaddling clothes 
and cannot thrive unless and until it gets an impetus, - a fillip or an incentive 
by way of a protective duty, it must bo imposed not only for protection of the 
industry but for its gradual development or at least to keep it going on in the 
hard compotitiou in the market. I think this ])rotcctive duty would surely 
give an incentive for the manufacture of bamboo pulp in India and along with 
it for that of paper for which we look towards foreign countries for the supply. 
Some of our friends here may say that the price of the ])aper and that of bamboo 
pulp may go up if a protective duty oi Rs. 45 a ton is imposed on imported 
pulp and it would be tantamount to an indirect tax on the public who can- 
not do any business in these modern days wdthont ])aper. But, Sir, if wo 
want to make India self-contained almost in everytliing we must not mind 
this, for in the long run, India wull be the gainer and in seven years’ time 
from this time forward she will be able to hohl her own against others in respect 
of manufacture and supply of ])aper. Moreover, 1 think, this duty will surely 
give encouragement to those wdio w^ould take to the bamboo pulp industry. 
Bamboos we have enough and to spare in India and these raw materials should 
be utilised by scientific process for the purpose of manufacturing paper. And 
thus there wnll be a steady growth of the payier industry which will be an asset 
to India. In fine, I should like to say to those friends of ours who in season 
and out of season, talk so much about state aid to the indigenous industries, 
that this protective duty Bill is indeed a state aid to our industry and as such 
should be hailed as a Ixmeficent measure and accepted by us and the Bill passed 
into an Act. 

The Honourable Sir MANECKJI DADABHOY (Central Provinces : 
Ifominatod Non-Official) : Sir, I do not think this Council will hesitate to 
give to the bamboo paper industry the protection which this Bill seek^i to 
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confer on it. The Tariff Board has recommended the continuance of the 
duty for a further period of seven years and the Government have accepted 
the conclusions of the Tariff Board and brought forward this Bill. So far as 
the merits of the Bill and the merits of the claim of the industry to protection 
are concerned I have nothing of any importance to urge. But there are one 
or two matters to which I should like to draw tlie attention of the Govern- 
ment or at any rate I would seek tlic necessary information from the Honour- 
able the Mover of this Bill. Sir, the Honourable Mover lias said that the 
industry has done much in the matter of improvement of the bamboo pulp 
industry. T admit that some measure of good work has been done. But it 
appears from the Tariff Board’s report that these mills have not spent a sufficient 
amount of money on this account as compared with the profits whicJi they 
have made. Wo find from the Tai iff Board’s report that one mill, the Titagarh 
Paper Mills have during the period of the last seven years made a profit of a 
croro of rupees. This is the verdict of the Tariff Board. As against that 
what have they spent in the improvement of the pulp industry ? They have 
spent less than Tls. 6 lakhs. 1 do not consider this as a fair amount of expendi- 
ture they ought to have gone in for. Protection is given on the distinct 
understanding that the iudu.stry that receives protection will do its very best 
to make the industry self-dejiondcnt within a limited period of time. It is 
necessary for those mills which s(H?k protection from the TiOgislature to prove 
conclusively that they are not only filling tlieir [lockets, but have taken good 
and sufficient measures for the establishment of the iiiclnstry on a proper footing. 
Secondly, Sir, the Fiscal Commission on whu;h I had tiie priN liege to serve 
has laid down a distinct rule wliieh should guide us in the matter of granting 
protection, namely, not only Tridianisation but»aIso that facilities should be 
given by parties receiving protection for training Indian ayifirenticcs in such 
concerns. T would like to know from my Honourable frieiul Mr. Drake what 
these mills have done .so far as the training of Indians in this industry is con- 
cerned, how many a])prentices they have taken, as recommended by tlie Fiscal 
Commission and what facilities they have afforded and the amount of expendi- 
ture they have incurred in the training of Indian a])[)rcntires. This is one of 
the most important matters w'hich the Fiscal Commission has recommended. 
In fact, the policy of protection which the Commission reconimenfled is based 
on the principle that Indians sliould be trained in tlic differont industries in 
this country and that in time India should he self-supporting and be able to 
hold its own against foreign imports in the matter of the jjroduction of indi- 
genous articles. 

The Honoukable Rai BAUAnuK Lala RAM SARAN DAS (Punjab : 
Non-Muhammadan) ; Sir, I welcome such like protective measures because 
I have been an advocate for protection from some time' past. Notw ith standing 
the fact that England has been a free trader for a long time past, having develoy)- 
od her industries to its full extent, slic has now come back to wholesale protec- 
tion. I fully endorse what the Honourable Sir Mancck ji Dadabhoyhas said. 
As far as the training of Indians is concerned, as far as rny information goes, 
the paper mills have not done much. I would urge on the Government to 
make it a rule, when granting protection that the relative recommendation of 
the Fiscal Commission should be observed. With these wonls. Sir, I support 
the Bill. 

The Honourable Mr. J. C. B. DRAKE : Sir, I need not, I think, 
detain the House very long in my closing remarks. I am very glad to hear 
the support which has been given by the Honourable Members who have spoken 
to the general principle embodied in this Bill. With regard to what has 
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fallen from my Honourable friend Sir Maneckji Dadabhoy and also from my 
Honourable friend Rai Bahadur Lala Ram Saran Das on. the subject of the 
recommendations of the Fiscal Commission, and in particular with regard to 
the training of Indian apprentices in the mills, I am not, I am afraid, in a 
position to give the figures for which my Honourable friend Sir Maneckji 
Dadabhoy asked, that is to say, the figures showing the actual number of 
Indian apf)renti(;es wlm have been trained in these works and the amount of 
money whicb the mills have spent in giving this training. There is, however, 
perhaps one point in that connection to which I might draw the attention of 
Honourable Members, and that is, that the acjtual recommendation made by 
the Indian Fiscal (commission was that facilities should be given for the 
training of those afipi entices at the expense of (government. That perhaps 
answers one of the points raised by my Honourable friend. This whole 
question, as Honourable Members are no doubt aware, was discussed at con- 
siderable length in anotlicr place, and (h)vernment have made it clear that they 
do consider that when an industry receives protection it should feel it incumbent 
upon itself to carry out as far as may be possible those recommendations made 
by the Indian Fis(‘al (Commission which have been imported into statements 
of Covernment ])olic.y and, in one case, into an Act — I refer to the first Steel 
Act of 1924. (Government therefoie welcome statements of this kind from 
Honourable Members, so that those rcs))onsible for the industry which receives 
protection may be made fully aware of what is the feeling of the Legislature 
on the subject. 

I think the only otlicr remark I need make is witli regard to the amount 
of money which tlie mills have s])ent upon developing bamboo, in relation to 
the firofits which the TarilT Board found they had made. I would just like 
to say this, that the? mills had a great deal of leeway to make up. They were 
in a had way. Honourable Members will no doubt remember that they have 
had to write <lown tlieir capital, in most eases by about onc-half, so that the 
profits as t hey ap}UMr iu»w are not really so high as they appear to he on paper. 
I think the figure given by the TarilT Board of the amount expended by the 
three mills in Hengal iipoii developing the bamboo paper industry was 13J 
lakhs of rupees, ({overiiiuent also have eoiisidored very carefully that passage 
in the TarilT Board's rc[)ort, and they, like the TarilT Board, have come to the 
conclnsiou tliat on the whole the mills have devoted quite a fair proportion 
of the profits they have made to prosecuting this development of the bamboo 
industry. 

I do not think, Sir, there is anything more I need say in commending this 
Bill to the (\)iineil. 

Mu. CHAIRMAN : The quosfion is that the Bill further to amend the 
law relating to the fostering and development of the bamboo paper industry 
in British India, as passed by the Legislative Assembly, be taken into con- 
sideration. 

The motion was adopted. 

Clauses 2, 3, 4 and 5 w’cro added to the Bill. 

Clause 1 was added to the Bill. 

The Title and Preamble were added to the Bill. 

The Honourable Mr. J. C. B. DRAKE : Sir, I move that the Bill, ^ 
passed by the legislative Assembly, be passed. 

The motion was adopted. 



RESOLUTION RE HOURS OP WORK IN COA L MINES. 


The Honourable Mr. J. A. SHILLIDY (Industries and Labour Secre- 
tary) : Sir, I move that : 

“This Council, having considered tlio Convention limiting hours of work in 

coal mines a<loptod at the 1.5th Session of the International Labour Conference, recommends 
to the Governor Genertil in Council tluil he should exaiiiir.e the possibility of rodtieing the 
statutory limits for hours of work in minesaiuUhiil the result of Ihisoxaniinntion should bo 
placed before this Council." 

Sir, under article 405 of the Treaty of V ersailles a Draft Convention which 
has been adopted by the International Labour Conference has to be placed 
before the Legislature within 12 months of the adoption of that Convention. 
This Convention was adopted in .Juno, 1021 and consequently it has to come 
before this Council at this session. When this Convention was lirst considered, 
it was proposed to limit it to European countries only, and it was preceded by 
a technical inquiry by experts who were representative of the European 
countries only. J-<ater on, however, the International Jjabour Office was in 
some doubt whether the Conventions of the Tnternatiotial Labour Conference 
should be so restricted. After considerable discussion it was (le(uded that 
Conventions of the International Labour Conference should be inter- 
national in scope. Between the reaching of this decision and the actual 
meeting of the Conference to discuss the (Jonvention wo had not sufficient 
time to consult Provincial Governments and associations of employers and 
workers in order to decide our attitude with regard to this Convention. Con- 
sequently we told our Delegates that, while tfiey should ])iit no difficulties 
in the way of the adoption of the (Convention by those countries for whom 
it was devised, they should make our position clear, that the (lovernment of 
India would not be able to ratify it without further examination. 

I need not. Sir, go into all the details. of this Convention. I will just 
refer to what is the main head. The Convention recommends that the hours 
of work underground in mines shall be limited to seven hours and 4.5 minutes 
a day, and that work shall not be permitted on Sundays or on public liolidays. 
It further recommends that work in open mines should be limited to eight 
hours a day with a 48-hour week. Now the position at present in India is 
that under the Indian Mines Act we have a GU-hour week for above-ground work 
and a 54-hour week for under-ground work. The Select Committee of 1928 
made a recommendation which was accepted and became law from April, 
1930, that no person should work more than 12 hours in any consecutive 
period of 24 hours. But they also made a recommendation that an advance 
should be made if possible to an eight-hour shift. They desired, however, 
that the Bill then recommended the provisions of which 1 have just given you, 
should have trial for three years, and that Government should then consider 
whether a move should he made to an eight-hour shift. As 1 have said, the 
Bill came into force in April, 1930, and the three years will be up in 1933. 
Further, the Labour Commission examined the conditions of working in mines 
with great care. Their recommendation for open mines or above-ground 
working was 54 hours a week. They considered all tliat the Select Committee 
had said in 1928 and they supported the view the Select Committoo and made 
no definite recommendation in that regard. After this statement the House 
will I think agree that it would be improi)er on the part of the Government 
of India, without any further inquiry whatsoever, to rush from a GO-hour 
week above-ground and a 54-hour week under-ground to a 48-hour week 
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above-ground and something leas than a 48-hour week under-ground. What, 
therefore, the Government of India propose to do is not to ask this House to 
refuse to ratify the Convention, but to take all these three different proposals 
into consideration, that is the provisions of the Draft Convention, the recom- 
mendation of the Select Committee that we should try to advance to eight- 
hour shifts, and, finally, the recommendations of the Labour Commission. 
We propose, therefore, Sir, to consult Local Governments and associations of 
workers and employers in regard to these three diffeient proposals and to 
j)lace the results of that examination before this House. That, Sir, is the 
proposal in this motion which I have put before the House. Sir, I move. 

Tub Honoijrablk Kai Bahadur Lala HAM SAHAN DAS (Punjab: 
Non-Muhammadan) : Sir, 1 had expected that the Honourable Mr. Shillidy, 
while moving this liesolution, would give us in his speech how India would 
stand in competition with other countries whose coal competes with India. 
I should like him to kindly inform this House whether South Africa, Japan 
and other countries from which coal is imported into India have or have not 
adopted or accepted this Convention. 

The Honourable Mr. J. A. SHILLIDV : Sir, 1 have no information 
whether this Convention has been accepted by these other countries. I 
think it would be iinjiossible to got the information as the (Jonvention has only 
been passed recently and final decision on the part of those countries cannot 
have been reached yet. 

The Honourable Hat Bahadur Lala RAM SARAN DAS : Will the 
Honourable Member try to get the information ? 


The Honourable Sir MANECK.JI DADABHOY (Central Provinedb : 
Nominated Noii-Ofiicial) : Local Governments will make the investigation. 
That is the object of the Resolution ; they will find out everything. 

Mr. CHAIRM.\N : I think, as the Government are proposing a full 
examination, when the (Government report to this Council the Honourable 
Member will find all the information lie requires put before him. 

The question is that the following Resolution be adopted : 

“ Tliis Conndl, luiving roii.sidrrcfl the Prnft Convention limiting hc.vrs ofwoikin 
coal mi nos ndogtcHlnt the I Gth Session of the International Labour Conference, roeom- 
monds to the CoverJior Ceiieral in Council that lie should examine tho possibility of 
reducing the statutory liiuitsforhoursofworkinininesandthat tho results of this examin- 
ation should be placed before this Council.” 


The motion was adopted. 

Mr. chairman : With reference to the motion adopted by the Council 
on the 25th February, I have to announce that nominations of candidates for 
the Standing Committee for Roads will be received up to 11 a.m., on Monday, 
the 7th March. 

The Council then adjourned till Eleven of the Clock on Thursday, the 3rd 
March, 1932. 
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Thursday, 3rd March, 1932. 


The Council met in. the Council Chamber of the Council House at Eleven 
of the Clock, the Honourable Sir Philip Browne, Chairman, in the Chair. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

Measures for Stabiusino tjie Price of Silver. 

56. The Honourable Sir PHIROZE SETHNA : (a) Will Government 
state whether they approve of the proposal made last year at the Washington 
Congress of the International Chamber of Commerce that a conference be held 
of all interested parties to concert measures for stabilising the price of silver ? 

(6) If the reply to (a) is in the affirmative, will they state what action, if 
any, has been taken or is proposed to be taken in the matter ? 

Recommendations of the Committee of Experts Appointkj) by the 
International Chamber of Commerce at Parts reoardino Silver. 

57. The Honourable Sir PHIROZE SETHNA : (a) Has the attention 
of Government been drawn to the Report of the Committee of Experts ax>point- 
ed by the International Chamber of Commerce at Paris re Silver ? 

^ (6) If the reply to (a) is in the affirmative, have Government considered 

the suggestion made by such Committee to have a sales agreement between 
the Government of India and the American producers ? 

Policy in Regard to the Silver Problem. 

58. The Honourable Sir PHIROZE SETHNA : Will Government 
be pleased to state their policy in regard to the silver problem ? 

The Honourable Mr. A. F. L. BRAYNE : With your permission. Sir, 
I will reply to Questions Nos. 56, 67 and 58 together. The Secretary of State 
for India is in communication with Mr. £. L. Franklin, one of the members 
of the Committee of Experts appointed by the International Chamber of 
Commerce regarding Silver, on the subject of the recommendations made by 
this Committee. iSscussions at present are directed only to clearing up a 
number of important points which were left vague in the Report of the Com- 
mittee. When these discussions have been concluded, the Government of 
India will be in a position to decide what action should be taken, and in the 
meantime the whole question is receiving the attention of Government. 

Railway Project to Connect Bombay with Karachi. 

59. The Honourable Sir PHIROZE SETHNA : . (a) Will Govern- 
ment be pleased to state what progress has been made so far regarding the 
project of a railway to connect Bombay with Karachi ? 
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(6) If there is more than one project, will Government give pa«rticulars in 
regard to each of them and state what j roject they favour and why 1 

Tub Honourable Mr. J. C. B. DRAKE : (a) The fnal location survey 
of the Bombay-Sirid connection has been carried out. 

(b) Tiierc is onl>' one project under investigation. TJie a(?tual alignm,ent 
of the connection will be deckled when i\w f)rojoct report and estimates have 
been received and examined. At jircscnt llu y are being printed. 

Transfer of t'ie (Jontrol of the Civil Administration of Aden to the 

(fOVERNMKNT OF InDJA. 

60. The Honourable Sir PHIROZE SETHNA : Will Government 
bo pleased to state whedhe^r they have conu) to any decision with regard to the 
question of the tran.sfcr of Aden to the Government of India, and if so, the 
particulars of siicli decision ? 

The Honourable Sfr OHARF.ES WATSON : Tlie Honourable Member 
has no douiit seen tlie Pi ess Note on tlie subject which was issued in December 
last. Since then the question has been fnrtlier considered by the Govern- 
ment of India and tlu'v have with the concnireuce of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment now decjkled to transfer the (;ontrol of the civil administration of Aden 
to the Government of India, the intention licing to elTcct the necessary change 
by the heginning of the next financial year. 

List of Banks and Kirmsfrom whom STiHiLi.viJ is Pi i:ri: \sED on Beuaj.f 

of (Jovi:i:\:iF nT. 

01. Tjie Honourable Sir ITIIKOZH SKTHNA : Will Government 
state : 

(rf) How many Indian b.u ks arc tlierc in the list of apju’ovcd parties 
from wJiom sterling is purcliascd on behalf of Government ? 

(b) Besides banks are there liirns in this list ; if so, how many are 

hidiaii and 'now many !a>u- Indian ? 

(c) Is it a fact that applicati . s from \ rnisf. r licing inch (led in this 

list have been rejected since* the date of the passing of the Cur- 
iviiey Act of 1927. Jf so, what arc the reasons for siali rejections 
;:nd ho.w m .’ y such firins tli.t ii;)plicd were Indian and how 
many non Indian ? 

List of Banks and Eikhs from whom STKULTNa may be Purchased. 

62. Trr*: Honourable Sir MlIROZE S TUNA : Will Government 
be pleased to place on the table a list of the approved parties, both banks and 
firms, referred to in the previous (Question ? 

The Honourable ]Mu. A. F. L. BRAYNE : With your permission, Sir, 
I will answer Questions Nos. 61 and 62 together. 

I place on the table a list of banks and firms from \vhom sterling is pur- 
chased on behalf of Government. All applications from firms for inclusion in 
this list have been rejected since the passing of the Currency Act of 1927 
because it is considered undesirable to add to the list pending the establish- 
ment of a Reserve Bank. Information regarding the number of applications 
from Indian and noli-Inclian firms is being collected and will be sent to the 
Honourable Member. 
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List of banks and firms from whom sterling may be purohaeed, 
(Rfivisod on tho 28th SpptiMnl)or, 1031.) 


1. Allahabad Bank, Ltd. 

2. American bJxprcss Co., Tnc. 

3. Banko Nar*ional Ultramarino. 

I. Bank of India, Ltd. 

.5. Bank of Taiwan, Ltil. 
f>. Bank of Baroda, Ltd. 

7. Central Bank of India, Ltd. 

8. Chartered Bank of India, Aii.stralia and 
Chinn. 

9. Coniptoir Nationalo d’Escampte do Paris. 

10. Knstern Bank, Ltd. 

11. Mes.srK. Orindlay & Co., Ltd. 

12. Hongkong and SI, a Bn r»king Cor- 
p»)Tntion. 


Bankfi. 

13. InuHTial Bank of Pf'rsiM. 

I I. Lloyils Think, Ltil. 

15. IVlen antile Bank of India, Ltd. 

10. The Mitsui Bank, Ltd. 

17. National City Bank of New York. 

IS. National Bank of India, I.ttl. 

H). Nt'tliorlamls Trading Soi-ii ty. 

20. Nt'llu rhnids India tkainneirial Bank. 

21. Peninsular arid Orioiital Ihuiking Cor- 
poral it;n. 

22. Piinjal) National P.ank, J.td. 

23. Siiniitotno Ba)>!», Ltd. 

21. T1 ;os. (‘ools auti Son (BanUeJs), Ltd. 
25. Ynkoharna Spreie Bank, Lttl. 


Fi rnifi, 

1. The Bombay Co., Ltd. 5. Louis J)re\fus A' ( o. 

2. Da vid Sassoon & (k)., Ltd. (». Halli Bros., J^ld. 

3. E. 1). Sdissoon A Co., Idci. 7, Volkait Ihos. 

‘I. Greaves Cotton A Co., Lt(L 


Use oif Indian Coal my Vessels of the Royal Indfan Marine. 

63. BE Honourarle Sill SETITNA : (ft) Will Oovernment 

•^tate if ^ ■ ivcJs of the Royal Indian Marine take Indian eoal when tl.ey bunker 
atCaicii' a ? 

(6) o they also take Indian coal when they blinker at Bombay ? 

(c) If the reply to (b) is in the negative, will Govi'rnnu nt give rca.^ ems why 
Ihe Royal Indian Marino do not take Indian coal fer bunkering tlieir vessels 
in Bombay ? 

His Excellency the COMMANDER-TN-CHIEb^ : (a) and (b). Tho 
answer is in the negative. 

(c) Three out of the four sloops of tho Royal Indian Majinc burn oil. 
The remaining sloop and tlie Marine Survey ve.s.seJ, ‘‘ Investigaicjr,” and various 
harbour craft, are coal burning ; but, owing to their tlcsign, can bui n Welsh 
coal only. 

Ban against Sale of Mu. Ramsay Macdonald’.s Book Entitled 
“Awakening of India.** 

64. The Honourable SirPHIRO/E SETHNA: (a) Will Government 
be pleased to state if there is still a ban against the sale of Prime Minister 
Mr. Ramsay Macdonald’s book entitled “ Awakening of India ” ? 

A 2 
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(b) If the reply be in the aflBrmative, will such ban be now removed ? If 
not, why not 1 

The Honourable Mr. H. W. EMERSON : I would refer the Honour- 
able Member to the answer given in the Legislative Assembly to Mr. K. C. Roy 
on the 4th February, 1924. There has never been any ban against this book. 


Revision of the Indian Insurance Law. 

65. Tub Honourable Sir PHIROZE SETHNA : {a) Will Government 
state what progress has been made in England in connection with the recom- 
mendations by the Clouson Committee ? 

(b) Is it proposed to delay amending the Insurance Act of this country 
until such time as the House of Commons has decided on the Clouson Com- 
mittee’s recommendations ? 

(c) Have Government received representations that the Indian commer- 
cial public are anxious for this Act to be amended as soon as possible ? 

The Honourable Mr. J. C. B. DRAKE : (a) Government understand 
that no steps have been taken yet to introduce a Bill into Parliament. 

(6) As Government have stated on other occasions, they c^onsifler it most 
desirable to await the result of British legislation. 

(c) Government have received representations on the subject from the 
Federation of Indian ("hambers of Commerce and Industry. 


Returns of Business Submitted by Non-Indian Fire Insurance Com- 
panies. 

66. The Honourable Sir PHIROZE SETHNA : In the returns 
of business submitted by non-Indian Fire Insurance Companies, do these com- 
panies show separately what business they place with offices that are not 
working in India t 

The Honourable Mr. J. C, B. DRAKE : The answer is in the negative. 


Names and Numbers of Indians Employed at the High Commissioner’s 
Office, London, and at the League of Nations Secretariat, 
Geneva, in receipt of Annual Salaries of £200 and over. 

67. The Honourable Sir PHIROZE SETHNA : Will Goverrunent 
lay on the table tabular statements of the names and nationalities of 
Indians in the receipt of annual salaries of £200 and over — 

(i) at the High Commissioner’s Office in London, and 
(ii) at the Geneva Secretariat. 

The Honourable Sir BROJENDBA MITTER : (i) and (ii). State- 
ments are laid on the table. 
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Names amd numbers of Indians in receipt of annual salaries of fL200 and oier at the Hi^/h 
Commissioner* s Office in London according to communities, 

Anglo-Indian community — 6, 


George, W. G. 

Walker. K. J. J., M. C. 

Jewett, R. W. 

Wood, R. K. 

Poundc, H. R. G. 

Wrighf, Q. K. J. 

Burmese — 2. 

Than, M. P. 

Tun, M. M. 

Hindu community — 20. 

Banerjee, N. N. 

Marar, K. R. 

♦Basu, S. R. 

Menon, A. M. 

Bhargava, M. L. 

Menon. K. R., T.C:S. 

Biswas, J. 

Menon, S. K. 

Bose, S. B. 

Menon, N. 

Byahatti, R. R. 

Mitra.SirB.N..K.C.S.l.,K.C.l.E.,C\B.E. 

Chatterjee, M. L. 

Miiter, K. D. 

Chandhnry, S. K. R. 

Punja, B. N. 

Cliaudri, N. K. 

Roghiiveeran, 0. 

•De, A. B. 

Roy, K. B. 

♦Deb, B. 

Roy, N. K. 

Dutt, P. K. 

ITrs, H. L. B. 

Gupta, P. L. 

Wunnam, K. V. S. R. 

Indian Christians— H, 

Angelo, F. M. 

Chatterjee, C. 

Bonarjee, A. D. 

Kor, N. B. 

Bose, Miss C. H. 

Menon, K. T. N. 

Ctiandra, M. L. 

Smith, (\ 

Jew — 7. 

Samson, G. Q. 

Moslem community — 3. 

Khan, G. Q. 

Khan, R. M. Khan, F. M. 


Parsee — /. 

Asli, B. D. 

Sikh-J. 

Mnlik, H. S., T.C.S. 


Names and numbers of Indiana in receipt of anmial talaries of 2200 and over in the 
Secretariat of the Leag^.’^ of Nations, 

Indians — 7. 


Mr. J. Dalai. 

Mr. S. X. Chose. 

Mr. S. M. Dhurne. 

Mr. K. Kuriyan. 

Mr. A. C. Chatterjee. 

Mr. R. K. Das. 


Dr. P. P. Pillai. 


♦These have reported that they belong to the Brahmo Soinaj. 
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Number of Europeans, Anglo-Indians and Indians in the Different 
Port Trusts Carrying Salaries of Rs. 600 and upwards on 31si 
March, 1931. 

68. The Honourable Sir PHIROZE SETHNA : Will Governihent 
lay on the table a tabular statement giving the number of Europeans, Anglo- 
Indians and Indians as at 31st March, 1931, in the different Port Trusts, carr3nng 
salaries of (1) Ra. 500 to Rs. 1,000, (2) Rs. 1,000 to Rs. 2,000, and (3) 
Rs. 2,000 and over ? 


Ttie Honourable Mr. J. C. R. DRAKE : A statement is laid on the 
table. 


Statement hhowing ihc number oj Eurnpeans, Anglo-I ndian s and Indiana an on 3lH March, 
1931, inlhe different Port Truhts in India, carry iu(f .salaries of (J) ps. 500 to Ps. 1,000, 
(2) Ps. 1,000 to P.S. 2,000, and (•>’) lU. 2,000 and o>'er , 


I 

lao <o Rs. <() J\s. 2,0O0Aml ovor, 

P.s. R.s. 


l*ort '!’ri 

st s, 

lOuro- 

])oans. 

1 

.\nt!;lo- 

lii- 

dians. 

Tn- 

tlinns. 

lOuro- 

p«*ans. 

Anclo- 
hv 
dill ns. 

; 

In- Kuro- Anglo- 
dians. (X'ans. In- 
dians. 

In- 

dians. 

Rangoon • 

. ; 2i 

16 

4 

U) 

1 

2 j r, .. 


Chittagong 

. ; 0 

2 

•• 

2 

•• 

j 

1 


Calcutta . 

. : *.V) 

93 

12 

98* 

7 

.si n* .. 


Madras 

• • i 7 

1 

3 

G 

•• 

.. j 2 .. 


Bombay . 

1 

34 

! 

23 

33 

36 

4 

4 ‘ 7 : 1 


Karachi 

. - 9 

2 

1 

10 

•• 

1 j 1 .. 


Aden 

5 


I 

7 

•• 

.. 1 .. .. 

1 

•• 


* Doniifilc*! Kiii’oiu'aiirt have been inoludod un(U‘r the heading Kiiropenns. 


Period of Articlesiiip for Graduates of British and Indian Univer- 
sities, PRESCRIBED TENDER THE REGULATIONS OF CERTAIN BRITISH 
iNSTiTU'ras OF Accoi^ntants. 

69. The Honourable Sir PHIROZE SETHNA : (a) Is it a fact that 
the Society of incorporated Accountants and Auditors permit graduates of 
British and Indian Universities to serve their articles for a period of only three 
years instead of a period of five years as is insisted upon in the case of non- 
graduates ? 

(1) Is it a fact that the Institute of Cliartorcd Accountants do not give 
the same concession to graduates of Indian Universities as stated in (a) above 
but insist upon their serving their articles for full five years ? 
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The Honourable Mr. J. C. B. DRAKE : (a) The Bye-laws of the 
Council of the Society of Incorporated Accountants and Aucfitors, London, 
show that they require candidates for membership to serve for five years under 
Articles of Clerkship unless they are graduates of British Universities when 
they are required to serve for only tlnoc years. The Government of India 
have, however, recently seen a co])y of certain new n^gulations made by tlie 
Society under which it is open to the (‘ouiicil of the Society, upon special 
application being made to it, to consider a reduction in tho period of Articles 
from five to three years in tlie case of graduates of certain Indian Universities 
who possess certain specified qualifications. 

(6) 8o far as the Government of India rire aware. iht> rules of the Institute 
of Chartered Accountants in England ami Wales require live years to be served 
invariably by all candidates who have not gradiiatcd in any University in the 
United Kingdom. 

Amount spunt up to :>isT DEcMViiiiUR, 10, ‘11 on' t:!!*: Four Fniuan Artists 
TO WHOM Sriioi.ARSMTi*s w':rr civhn to pnn(M]i-]:) to Fnoi.and. 

70. The Honourable Sir PHTROZE SETHNA : {a) Will Government 
be pleased to state what is tlie amount Avhich has already been sjieiit iipto 
31st December, 1031 on the four Indian artists to whom scholarships were 
given to jirocced to England further to prosctaite their studios as also to do 
mural decorations at India House, London ? 

(b) Have all or any of these students rotnrnod to India ? 

(c) If they have not, how much longer are all or any of them expected to 
stay in Eurojie and what is tlie estimate of the fjirthor cost on them from Ist 
January, 11)32 to the date of their proposed rotiirn ? 

Tiir Honourable Mu. J. A. SHTLLIDA^ : (a) The information is being 

obtained from the High Commissioner for India, and will be supplied to the 
Honourable Member when received. 

(h) Of the fojir artists, one has returnc<! to India and one has I'ecently 
left England for India. 

(c) The remaining two artists arc cxficcti d to arrive in India before tho 
close of the current financial yeju*. 

Mural Decorations, etc., in India House, London. 

71. The Honourable Sir PHIROZE SETHNA : (a) Will Government 
be pleased to state if tliey arc considering any scheme whereby more Indian 
artists will be sent to England for tho work of mural decorations, in India 
House, London ? 

(b) If theiX3 is any such scheme in eoiitoinplation, will G(jvei*nincnt state 
the details thereof ? 

The Honourable Mr. J. A. SHILLUW : la) 1’he answiT is in the 
negative. 

(6) Docs not ari-'C. 

Mural Decoration of Government Buildinos jn Nrw Delhi. 

72. The Honourable Sir PITTPvOZE SETHNA ; (a) Will Government 

state whether tho work done by Indian artists at tlio Now Delhi Secretariat and 
other buildings in New Delhi has proved satisfactory ? 
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(6) Do Government propose to issue a report on the work done 1 

(c) If the reply to (a) is in the affirmative, will Government be pleased to 
state whether any more work of this kind is to be entrusted to Indian artists 
and if so, where and when ? 

The Honourable Mr. J. A. SHILLIDY : Owing to financial stringency 
Government have decided not to take any further action at present in connec- 
tion with the mural decoration of Government buildings in New Delhi. 

Tub Honourable Sir PHIROZE SETHNA : There is no reply to (ft), 
Sir. 

The Honourable Mr. J. A. SHILLIDY : No, Sir. We do not propose 
to issue a Report. 

The Honourable Sir PHIROZE SETHNA : Any reason as to whv. 
Sir ? . . 


The Honourable Mr. J. A. SHILLIDY : I would ask notice of that 
question. 

Project for the Establishment of an Oriental Museum in London. 

73. The Honourable Sir PHIROZE SETHNA : (a) Are Government 
aware of the project of an Oriental Museum in London recently launched by 
the India Society ? 

(6) Have Government promised the Museum or the India Society any 
monetary help in this connection and if so, the particulars thereof ? 

The Honourable Khan Bahadur Mian Sir FAZL-I-HUSAIN : (a) 

Yes. 

(ft) No. 

Grant of Monetary Assistance to the Exhibition ob^thb Burlington 

Fine Arts Club, London. 

74. The Honourabi.e Sir PHIROZE SETHNA : (a) Will Government 
state whether any monetary help was given to the Exhibition of the Burling- 
ton Fine Arts Club held in London in May last and if so, the amount ? 

(ft) Were any exhibits lent to the Exhibition by the Archaeological 
Department or otlier Departments ? 

(c) If the reply to (ft) is in the affirmative, will Goveriunent state 
whether the Archaeological Department has hitherto made any similar educa- 
tive efforts in India itself ? 

The Honourable Khan Bahadur Mian Sir FAZL-I-HUSAIN : ( a ) 
The Government of India agreed to meet an expenditure not exceeding 
Ra. 2,000 on the freight and insurance of specimens .sent by the Archa)ological 
Department to the Exhibition. 

(ft) Yes. 

(r) In 1927 the Archaeological Department held an exhibition of typical 
antiquities discovered in the course of excavations in the preceding year. 
Facilities have also been provided from time to time for the display of speci- 
mens of archaeological interest at other exhibitions in India. 
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Prize of Delhi Scheme for the Encouragement of Indian Art. 

76. The Honourable Sir PHIROZE SETHNA : Will Government 
state what progress is being made in regard to what is known as the Prize of 
Delhi scheme ? 

The Honourable Mr. J. A. SHILLIDY : The Prize of Delhi scheme 
for the encouragement of Indian art was not adopted by Government. In 
January, 1920, the Government of India consulted Local Governments regard- 
ing the possibility of establishing a Central Art Institute at Delhi. The 
proposal did not find favour with the majority of the Local Governments and 
was therefore abandoned. 


RESOLUTION RE PAYMENT OF GRATUITIES TO THE FAMILIES OF 
GOVERNMENT SERVANTS WHO DIE BEFORE RETIRE- 
MENT. 

The Honoi'Rable Mr. G. S. KHAPARDE (Berar Ropresontative) : 
Sir, the Resolution which I beg to propose reads as follows : 

“ This Council roroiniiu^nds to the Covernor Geiiornl in Council Ihnt ponding intro- 
duction of provident fund in place of pension for alj the non-gazottc'd employee's of Gov- 
ernment (superior and inferior) payimnit of gratuity may bo made to the families of those 
who die before retirement on the basis of at least one month’s pay for e\ery oomplctcd* 
year of servicie put in by the docoasod employee.” 

This subject is not new. It came up as» early as in 1924, and I then 
amended the Resolution and my amendment was fortunately accepted. Then, 
last year, I again brought up the subject and my Resolution was admitted.. 
So, as there is a rule in law, and, I believe, also in the Legislatinc , that points 
admitted by the opposite side need not be proved, I am not now called upon 
to prove that the provident fund system should be put in }>lacc of the pension 
system. The pension system therefore go(?s. 1 need not argue about it. 

The other question again is similarly admitted as to what the pension or 
rate of provident fund should be. That also, to a certain extent, as 1 claim, 
has been admitted by the other side, namely, that perhaps the system obJaining 
on State Railways should be adopted. That also has l}ecji conceded. So 
what remains for me to argue to-day is what wo in law call interim orders. 
This provident fund scheme is rather a (!om plicated matter. T believe it 
involves a good deal of accounting. Pea’haps it also involves consultation 
with the Local Governments. It has already taken seven years and J should 
not be surj)rised if it took another one or two years or oven three. In the 
meantime what are we to do ? There is a i)roverb among the Persians that 
until the medicine arrives from Iraq the patient may have died. It has 
happened in the prc.sent case. There was an okl Jamadar of our (Vnincil 
who had served for 30 y€\ars and died the other day. What are his family 
and children to get ? Absolutely no1 hing. 1 could not quote* a better instance 
than this. This Jamadar, having served nearly 3^5 years, died, and bis wife 
and children are to get nothing. They have no claim on Government because 
he was on a pension basis and ponsiondies with the man. So this is a matter 
of urgent importance. So what I urge is that from the beginning of this year,, 
if Government servants die without earning their pension, their hciis should 
be entitled to the provident fund to which he would have been entitled. 
Failing that, supposing that the scheme takes a long time to be introduced, 
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I propose that the families of those who die in service should get at least as 
many months’ pay as tlie number of years of his completed service. The 
poor family of this Jamadar.. to whom. I liave referred, would have got 30 
inonthH’ pay, but now^ they get nothing. That is my wdiole case put in brief. 
It does not reouiro much argument and I do not propose to argue it unless 
the admissions which I have alluded to are disputetl. Sir, I move. 

Tni: IfoNoiruAnLK Mu. A. F. L. BRAYNE (Finance Secretary): Sir, 
T am very glad that my Honouraldc friend Mr. Khaparde has brought forward 
this Ros(dution again as it gives me an opportunity of explaining to the House 
what has been done since this malter w’^as debated at groat lenglli in the House 
last February, when my predeeessor. Sir Artlinr MrAVaMors, gave an assurance 
that a decishm would Ik* c kuo to in the matter within a year. Subsequent 
to that (Government placed Ihe whole f‘ase before ihc ronfere!»ee of provincial 
repres(>ntative'<, that i-* to say, of I'inance ATernlK''*s anrl Seca claries of tlie 
various ])r()vinoe.s. They eorisidej-i'd the whole evidence behue them and 
came to t he gen(a‘al (^onehision that a system on tiu* lines of the English Super- 
annuation Act was profc'iable tr> a f)rovid(*nt fund scheme. The ICnglish 
auperanrnialion sys^^enn is one by wlueli in return for a him:) smn, at death or 
on rotircriuait, an fjifioer gives up a certain {U'oportion of his pension, which 
in the case of the English Aet is ahont l/tth of his poirdon. Oovei’nmcnt con- 
sidered the ])roe(‘edings of the Conference very carefully and decided to go in 
fora scheme, whiclr 1 nray call a combination scheme on the lines of the Engli.**!! 
Act. But it was ncce.ssary to calculate what the financial olTcct of this would 
be, because (Jovernment do not wish, if they can avoid it, to add to the heavy 
non-o(Tective ehar’ges which they already bear. Tn the result they referred the 
matter to tin* Covernmont Actuarw. This was in June last. Now, the House 
knows that those aetuarial calculations take a great deal of time. Tt was 
necessary to colh'ct a great many data. Tfic Actuary had already data about 
the supe'ior services, but it was necessary to collect data with regard to the 
clerical services to whicli mainly this new' sclr’inc will apply. The report of 
the Actuary was furnisbed to ihe Oovernment at the end of December last. 
In brief, the proposition put forward by the Actuary was that, in return for 
one year’s pay at death in service or on his retirement, it w'ould be necessary 
for the Oovornnnmt servant to give np about 30 per cent, of his pension unless 
of course Government was to lose by the arrangement, that is to say, unless 
the new scheme was to cost more than the present pensionary system. That 
calculation of 30 per cent, is based on li per cent, interest. If the interest 
is higher, if it is r>\ per cent, or 0 per cent, it will be necc'^sary either to reduce 
the sum paiil to say, 10 imiriths or 1 1 montlis’ pay, or to increase the percentage 
of pension wdiicli the Government .servant will liavc to surrender. Government 
decided that Micy should go in for this scheme as preferable to the scheme of 
contributory provident fund, and they boi)e to devise some moans ]>y which 
it will be made Tiiore attractive, if possible, than it looks at present. The 
reason for giving up the provident fund .sy.stein is briefly this. Tt is very 
difficult to devise a system of provident fund which w^>uld not co^t more than 
the present pensinr.;’.rv system. Further it is very difficult to ydease all Govorn- 
ment .servants, because tlie majority of the Service Associationswant a scheme 
on the lines of the railway scheme which, in addition to a contribution by the 
Governmonv, gives a substantial gratuity to ihe servant. That is a position 
which the Government could not face, iWcaus© it would cost the Government 
more than they would be prepared to accept. Another reason for giving 
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up the provident fund system is that it is very difficult for jiresent incum- 
bents, who are on a pension system to be transferred over to a provident fund 
system. It is very difficult to devise a scheme of transfer which will be fair 
both to Govcrimient and to the ])ers()ii concerned. And lastly, the pension 
system is much more a(?ceptah]o from the adniinistrativo])oii)t ofvk w than a 
provident fund as the former secaires greater stability and continuity in the 
services. Provident funds are aliiglit whore you have got short torni service, 
but the jiension system is niucli better for lout; term service. On the other 
hand, there are the following points in favour of wliat we may call a combina- 
tion scheme, the Knglisli system. Firstly, it is vei*v sim])le ; secondly, it can 
be easily introduced iii favour of existing incumbents if they wish to come in ; 
thirdly, it affords a substantial annaint to the dependants of the (Jovcrnnient 
servant if he dies in service : and lastly, it has th(‘ bi-nePil of experienee behind 
it as wo know that in England it lias been vvorkijig witJi gie.d success since 
1909. Therefore Govornmont have considertMl that i])is seheme is preferable 
to a provident fund scheme and they areatpresent engaged in working »)Ut the 
details. They <*oijld of ( our.sc Ining it into f(»ree for tkeir own serv.anis, but 
that would he li irdlyfair to Provincial (Jovcrnmenls, }»eeaus(^ Provincial 
Govornnionts v, ill ])robably Hud theinsel\<‘s obliged to follow. 1'lierefoie 
Government have decided to eon.snlt Pro\ ineial ( Jo\ {'riinn .nts in the first 
instance and they propose to d(» that as soon as iiossiblo, probably within a 
month or so. That, Sir, is how the matter stands. 

As regards my Ifononrable friend Mr. Khaparde's proj3osal (hat in the 
meantime something should be done for dcjpendants, 1 liave every sympathy 
with him. 1 Inivc had the cost of his scheme worked out. Tt a])])ears that 
if you gave one month’s pay for eacdi year of service — the Honourable Mr. 
Khaiiarde gave an instance where a family wilf get 39 months’ pay— of course 
if the pay is small the amount will be .small— i)ut the total cost works out to 
something like 7^ percent, annually on the total pay bill of the civil services, 
excluding Railways, The cost of the civil services, provincial and central, in 
India amounts to lis. 5t) crores. The cost of Mr. Khapardc’s scheme might 
thus be something in the nature of I crores per annum spread all over India 
as the ])ension hill increases. 

The Honoukahle Mu. G. A. NATKSAN (Madras: Nominated Non- 
Official) : May 1 ask for a further elucidation of that point. I am not able to 
follow on what basis that calculation is arrived at. All the j>eoi)le are not 
going to die immediately. 

The Honoukhalf: Mh. A, F. L. BPAYNE : No, but we liave worked 
it out that, practically, dependants wouki, in most eases, get betwen 18 
months and two years’ pay, as the great majority of deaths w'ciidd occur 
towards the end of service. That is what it woiks out to. It s(‘(*ms a large 
sum, I admit, and I am not entirely satisficfi that it is light, but those are 
the figures that have been so far roughly worked out. Anyhow, even if it 
was only a erore rupees sj'read all over India, ( Jovernrnent eould liardly 
face that additional charge at tlie jiresent lime wla-n I hey are retrenching so 
heavily in every direction and di.seb.irging pcr.sonncl. On the civil side exclud- 
ing Railways something like are being rliseharg(‘d from the Central 

Government e.st a 1 >1 i.shmciit s . 

With this as.suraiice, that a df*eisi(,n has licen arrived at as to the general 
form which the relief Avill take, that the scheme is being referred to the provinces 
and that as soon as the provinces have given their consent or have put forward 
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their views and those views have been considered, a scheme will be brought 
into force as soon as possible, I trust that my Honourable friend will withdraw 
his Resolution. 

The Honourable Sir MANECKJI DADABHOY (Central Provinces : 
Nominated Non-Official) : Sir, I compliment the Government on having come 
to some decis^m at last. The matter has been pending since 1924 and on 
three distinct occasions debates have taken place in this House on this parti- 
cular question. It is a matter of gratification to me fhat the Government have 
at last accepted the suggestion which I made last February in this Council. 
When Government then said that there were numerous difficulties to contend 
with and when Sir Arthur McWatters mentioned his three schemes, A, Band 
C, about which reference had been made to Local Governments, I said that the 
best thing to do was to adopt the English Superannuation Act of 1909. I 
am glad that the conference which met lately with the aid of Government 
have now come to the decision to adopt the provisions of that Act. But my 
Honourable friend Mr. Brayne has not told us whether that Act will be adopted 
bodily or only section 2. On this point I would like Government to ascertain 
the opinion of Local Governments when they make a further reference to them, 
Purthor, 1 am also not clear whether this measure of relief to be given under 
the English Superannuation Act will he allowed to the family of a deceased 
servant only when that servant has served for a period of five years and up- 
waids. That was the f)urpoit of that Act. But I presume that the grant 
of pensions will not be affected in any way, i.p., that its scale will not be reduced. 
I would like to have some information on the subject. 

The Honourable Mr. A. F. L. BRAYNK : The actual details have 
not been worked out. We have merely agreed to the general principles. The 
details are being worked out and I will take a note of the points which my 
Honourable friend has made. 

The Honourable Sir MANECK.II DADABHOY : Thank you very 
much. The attitude tlie Government has now adopted is very satisfactory 
and I trust before long that justice will be done to the families of a class of 
devoted servants Avho spend a lifetime on small cmolnments ami salaries in 
the service of (^overnmeiit. The step which the Government jiroposesto take 
is I think a very humane one and will commend itself to all the Members of 
this Council. 

The Honourable Mr. JAGADISH CHANDRA BANERJEE (East 
Bengal : Nun-Muhamniadan) : »Sir, much as I recognise the fact that the 
Resolution of our Honourable friend, Mr. Kbaparde, whom wc may call the 
‘Father’* of this Honourable House, does not sound quite reasonable in 
these days of the economy campaign. T can not help hut support it from the 
view-point of Immanity. Sir. the iion-gazetted officers forming a distinct 
class by themsclv’cs of faithful, dutiful, and loyal servants to (Tovernment 
often die in harnos.s, iinwci)t , unsung aivl unhonoured.” They are known 
to be ])a.tient, industrious, intelligent and obedient and an obliging class of 
servants on whom Government ahvays rely for long hours of efficient work 
that evoke admiration from their superiors. It certainly redounds to the credit 
of these devoted band of Government servants on whom rests this disciplined 
system of administration in India. Inconsequential people though they 
may be in comparison with the high officials drawing fat salaries, they are 
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no doubt an impoilant factor to be reckoned with and as such they are entitled 
to have special consideration at the hands of Government. If the system of 
provident fund is introduced by Government in all the provinces, then, I hope, 
there is no need for tlio proposed payment of gratuity to the families of this 
class of subordinates and non-gazetted officers w'ho die before retirement; 
but pending introduction of such a fund it will not be unwise on the part of 
Government to sanction such financial help to the families of tliia class of 
subordinate officers as has been wanted by the Honourable the Mover of this 
Resolution. 

The Honourable Rat Bahadur Lala RAM SARAN DAS (Punjab : 
Non-Muhammadan) : Sir, I fully endorse what my Honourable friend Sir 
Maneckji Dadabhoy has said and I only want to add that, ns the Honourable 
Mr. Brayiie said that owing to fimxncial stringency the whole scheme cannot 
be taken in hand, T would suggest that as far as the subordinate servicci* are 
concerned, action be immediately taken, because in these times of unprece- 
dented economic depression the subordinate services are feeling it acutely 
and they have practically no savings on which to depend. With these 
remarks. Sir, I support the Resolution. 

The Honourable Diwan Bahadur G. NARAYANASWAMT CHETTI 
(Madras : Non-Muhammadan) : Sir, while thanking the Government for the 
sympathetic action they have taken, T would only appeal to them that there 
should be no further delay in the matter. Last year the Honourable Mover 
tabled a Resolution which was practically accepted by the Honourable Sir 
Arthur MeWatters, who said that Government would do their best in the 
matter. The matter is still the subject of correspondence with Local Govern- 
ments and my only ropiest is that Government will treat this as an urgent 
matter and solv(^ the problem as early as possible, so that these unfortunate 
families may have the benefit of whatever system the Government may intro- 
duce. With these few words I would appeal to Government that early steps 
be taken to solve this question. I beg to suj)port the Resolution. 

The Honour\ble Mr. G. S. KHAPARDE : Sir, in view of what has 
been said by the Honourable Mr. Brayne and the support which I have received, 
I think it best to withdraw this Resolution at this time if the House permits. 

The Resolution was, by leave of the Council, withdrawn. 


RESOLUTION RE APPOINTMENT OF A COMMITTEE TO ADVISE ON 

LEGISLATION AFFECTING THE PERSONAL AND CUSTOMARY 

LAW OF THE HINDUS. 

The Honourable Sardar Shri JAGANNATH MAHARAJ PANDIT 
<Bombay : Non-Muhammadan) : Sir, I beg to move the following Resolucion : 

“ This Council rocornmonds to the Governor General in Council that a Committeoof 
official and non-official Hindu Members of the Council of Stateand the Legislative Assembly 
be appointed at the beginning of each term of the Legislature to bold office for the whole 
term thereof to advise Government upon official as well as non-official Legislative Bills, 
that may be proposed to l)e introduced into either House of the Legislature affecting 
matters of personal and customary law of the Hindus.” 

Sir, the words of the Resolution are, I think, quite clear and they adequate- 
ly express its purpose. It is a simple Truest to Government to apf^int a 
Gonunittee to consider informally and dispassionately the merits of Legislative 
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Billfi that may be proposed to be introduced into the Legislature and afiecting 
matters of personal and customary law of the Hindus. 

Perhaps one thing T may make clear at the outset and it is this. The per- 
sonal and customary law of Muhammadans, Christians and Hiiddhists is, I 
take it, as dear to them as the Hindu Law is to me, a Hindu, and I should have 
no hesitation in supporting any Bill which might be brought forward by any 
Honourable Member of this House for similarly safeguarding his own religion,- 
and, therefoK?, 1 would bespeak tlunr sympathy for my present Resolution. 
1 have? saifl that the personal and customary law of the Hindus requires pro- 
tection, and I will briefly giv(^ my reasons for saying so. Honourable Members 
are])crhaps aware that the Hindu Law, whatever it is, and practically the whole 
of it, is containefl in the Smriti texts, which are to he interpreted according to 
a particular system of interpret atioii. In the times of the old-world Hindu 
kings, or perhaps of rulers ejuite u]) to the time of the Peshwas in Maharashtra 
and Southern India, and Muhammadan rulers in certain other parts of India, 
the work of this interpretaf iru] was entirely in the hands of pandits who were 
sometimes themscl\«*^ auliidrs of commentaries on th(‘se texts, or at any rate 
well versed in the learned litcuatme la^aring on Hindu lia\v : and it only 
romaine<l for the luleis to (‘iiforco the decisions given by these ])andits. This 
system remained in vogue, and forcccvcn in tlie early day. ^ of the Hriti.'^li regime, 
but gradually the b«irristci‘ and tlic vakil, educated in bhiglish, and European 
judges of tlie High Court. aii<l Mio Jb’ivy Council took tlie j)lace the of those pan- 
dits. The former gradually gave the go-by to the old and authentic system of 
interpretation and argued Sanskrit texts out of all recognition for the purposes 
of hiseas(^ Xow* vince. t!io LoLdshuiiro ha.s l)Ccom(‘, at Ica.'-t partly, an elective 
body% and nioio facilities are available than at aJiy lime before for the intro- 
duction of privat(' llill.s airectingtbo personal and enstomary law of the Hindus, 
one finds sueli Bills coining belVin' the Legi^^bifme (^veiy n(*\v and then. The 
Bills are of lioth kinds, r(’a(-t ionarv as w(*ll as progiessivc' ; and it therefore 
becomes iKM'essarv to ;:et Use r<'st Hindu t bought eoneeid rated upon l>oth 
kinds of Bills, so that tb(^ nn r(^ wdiim rd’ an individual l(‘gi^l;d. or or the accident 
of a snatch vote of tlir l..egi>latiire shoubl not- bring Hindu Law into a deeper 
quandary or greater disre])ute. I am easting no aspt'i sions upon the proeedure 
laid down by tlio Rules r.f i5u^in<*.'^.s for tiie Li gislalure ; 1 li(‘V are indeed very 
g0(i«l rules and the pro.ednie a good procedure so far a.s tli(‘y go. But what 
happens gimerally is (iiat lu) close attention is paid to private Bills, afrccting 
even the personal and customary law of the commiinitiis, til! >rembers in 
charge are called upon to move llieir motion for referring the Bill to a Select 
Committee. And tlimi Honourable IMombers find themst^hes iu a dilemma. 
They cither send it to the (V inmiitee or they do not. They are nervous to 
do tiie first, because that step is supposed to commit, them to the principlo of 
the Bill, and the details are only a matter of secondary importance. On the 
other hand, conscience may make them uneasy for refusing to send the Bill 
to the Select (kmimittee and thus depriving it of all chance of consideration 
though some of its provisions may be highly desirable or reasonable. Now the 
Committee which my Resolution proposes will save tlie Bill from both kinds of 
dangers. It will do the work of concentrating the best light of thought on the 
Bill in a sort of informal and non-teehnieal manner at an early stage. Without 
the Bill being sent out and circulated for eliciting public opinion thereon in 
the first instance, it will secure for it practically a good measure of mixed and 
independent public opinion ; and without being sent to the Select Committee, 
it will suocesi^lly deal even with the details of the Bill. The judgment of the 
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Standing Committee will carry influence and weight with it. In any case the 
ascertained opinion of this Special Committee, whether unanimous or other- 
wise, will keep the Honourahle Members of the Legislature more prepared than 
at present to discuss the Bill and to vote upon it at the critical moment on the 
motion for either sending or not sending the Bill to a Select Comniittee. I have 
nothing to say against the zeal or outlnisiasin with wliieli Bills bearing on the 
social life and the custoinary law of the ronimiiniries are sprung u])on the Legis- 
lature by people who may bo very Avell intciitioiitd wlietlior as conservatives 
or liberals. But niy Re.solution simply propos('s a. device for givir.g a littlo 
more protection than at present for both cr)mniunitio.s and f Ik Bill:- affecting 
them prejudicially or beneficially. If T am not mistaken, mti idea like the one 
embodied in my Resolution was mootofl in the other House in Ibo year 1926 
or so. But the klea somehow did not then matei ialisc and 1 theiefore request 
this House to revive it and give it a ehanco of life. Sir, 1 move. 

The Honottrmile Mr. SATYENDRA CHANDRA (JHOSH MAULJK 
(West Bengal : Non-Muhammadan) : Sir, T am very sorry T liave to oppose 
the Resolution moved hy my Honourable frioiifl. T make no apology for it, 
and although 1 am sure I may bethought a little reac tionary, y<d-, Sir, t cannot 
subscribe to tlie view that tlie (b)vcrninent, wbieli has lit f lo or practically no 
pro])er appre( iation of our religious and social customs, which thinks us to be 
as superstitious as the Red Indians or tlie Hottentots, should be allowed to 
make social laws. SiK*h an action is hound to create groat resentment in the 
minds of the public. I can cit t» at lea -t one instance of it --[ im an tlieSarda 
Act. I am not going to discuss tlio merits of such a legislation, but the 
amount of resentment felt ]»v the masses— (at this stage the Honourable 
Mr. Mahnioorl Suhrawardy attem|)t(?<l to interrupt) — T am not talking of the 
Muhammadans, I am talking of the Hiiulus — at the passing of tJio Act is very 
great and until we got self-government or something lil<(‘ it, which wo hope 
wo are getting, the time is not yet for such a mo v(\ Sir, I oppose tlic Reso- 
lution. 

The Honourahle Sm MANM^X!KJI DADAr.llOY (Central Provinces: 
Nominated Non-Ofiicial) : Sir, I do not know what the altil udo of (Govern- 
ment is going to be on this Resolution, but pcr.s,>hally T do ncjt sre eit her the 
utility or the usefulness of this RostJutioii from several standpoints. My 
Honouralile friend’s Resulut ion .seeks the establisliinent of a Coniiiiittcc of non- 
oflioials and. offlci:ils wliieh will exist- during the year for the purpose of giving 
advice to Government on measures afTeeting p(‘rso!ial and customary law of tlie 
various peoples residing in India. T am afraid that this Conuuitteo will find 
itself at times in a Inqinless <lilcmma. This Comiuiiioo will probably consist 
of Hindu, Euro[)ean and Moslem Abnnbers. T mif ;lit ask my Honourable fi icnd 
what is the attitude Government arc to adopt in oases of conflict of (opinion 
among sucJi Members. 

The TTonourarle Mr. G. A. NATESAN (Madras ; Nominated Non- 
Official) : What do they do now ? 

The Honourable Srn MANECKJT DADABHOY : Does tho Honour- 
able Member mean to tell mo that the Government should abide by tho decision 
of tho majority and not bring in such a Bill before the Legislature ? My per- 
sonal view — and I am sure that many Members of this Council will agree with 
me — is that I would depend upon tlie opinion of the larger and wider public 
outside the Council in matters of social legislation. My experience in thia 
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"Council has been that when legislation affecting an alteratlion or a change in 
the social status or affecting any personal or property law has been brought, 
Bills have been circulated for the expression of opinion not only of provincial 
Governments but also of the wider public. It is the public whose last word in 
my opinion would be the decisive factor in the consideration of such r]ucstions 
and I therefore think the fjresent policy of referring all such cases for public 
opinion is sound. Take even the instance of the Sarda Bill ; when that Bill 
was presented Government took no action till Sir Morapant Joshi’s Committee 
absolutely gave a decisive opinion in favour of it and further when a large 
body of public opinion was expressed in support of it. My friend says that the 
Government will be strengthened by the mixed and independent opinion of the 
committee suggested by him. T think the Government would he far more 
strengthened by the public opinion of a large class of people outside the Council. 
Moreover, it loos not appear to me to be a practical proposition. It would 
involve the meeting of Honourable Members often in Delhi to sit together to 
deliberate and to come to some conclusion regarding the utility of i)rivate and 
Government measiu'cs. Many business people, many leading Members, who 
are all very busy rnon, will not, I believe, agree to servo on a committee of this 
nature and I think therefore for all these reasons it would bo far more satis- 
factory to leave the qu(\stion as it is to-day. 

Tub Honour\ble 8ik BllOJKNDIlA MITTER (Law Member): Sir, 
Sir Maneckji O.idabhoy wanted to know the Government attitude. This 
matter, Sir, has got a short histoiy and 1 think the House ought to know that 
history. As I understand the Resolution, the object is to secure that the 
personal an<l <uist<)inary laws of the Hindus should not be changed by legisla- 
tion hastily witho\it full consideration and without expert examination. In 
So far as the obj(3(}t goes, the Government are in full sympathy with it and when 
I relate the short history the House will sec that Government have not in any 
way been remiss iii this matter. Sir, in 1924, tlie Reforms Inquiry Committee , 
popularly known as the Muddiniaii Committee, recommended this — (I am 
reding from paragraph 120 of the Report of that Committee) : 

“ Wo wouM provide in the Logislati vc Rules, on the example of the Hoiise of Commons, 
■for two Stamliiig Committees, one each for Bills affecting Hindu and Muhammadan Law. 
After either Chamber has given leave for the introduetion of a measure falling within either 
of these eaU^gorios, it should automatically be referred to the Standing Committee con- 
cerned, and no further action in regard to it should bo taken until the Standing Committee 
has reported. Normally, before reporting, we think the Standing Committee should give 
an opportunity to the community concerned to make any representations in regard to the 
Bill which it may think fit, either orally or in writing 

Sir, that was the recommendation of the Committee. Upon that, the 
Government, on tho 16th September, 1925, moved a Resolution in this House 
(the Council of State) to give effect to the recommendation and the motion was 
adopted without division. But, as the House will realise, a motion of that 
kind could not be given effect to unless it was also accepted by the other House. 
Now, what happened with regard to that ? A motion in the same terms was 
mov^ by the Home Member in the Legislative Assembly on the 17th Septem- 
ber, 1925, but was adjourned till the next session on an amendment moved by 
Dewan Bahadur Ramachandra Rao. It was again moved on the 18th August, 
1926, by the Government and again adjourned, on an amendment moved by 
Mr. Jiimah, who wished the matter to stand over for the new Assembly, which 
waeto come into existence soon. The motion was never brought before the 
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Assembly again, and we are in this position that the motion was accepted by 
this House but the Legislative Assembly deliberately refused to go into the 
matter on two different occasions and has not taken it up since. That is how 
the matter stands. So far as the Govemmem are concerned, they are in full 
sympathy with the object underlying this Resolution but the practical diffi- 
culty has been the attitude of the other House. Now, Sir, there are two points 
to which I shall draw the attention of this House. The Resolution is confined 
to the personal and customary law of the Hindus. The House will recognise 
that in a matter of this kind you cannot do things piecemeal. If you are to 
deal with the personal laws of the diffeient communities in this country you 
must deal with them in one broad scheme which will bring in the personal 
laws of all the communities. That is one of the objections which 1 feel to this 
particular Resolution. Not that Goverrunent are not in sympathy with the 
policy underlying the Resolution but it is too narrow in its scope. The second 
objection which 1 feel is that this very matter is now being considered in its 
broader aspects by the Round Table Conference. Is this House going to accept 
the Resolution when the matter is under consideration, not in its narrow aspect 
but in its broader aspect, by a competent commitiee which is now in operation ? 
Sir, having regard to the attitude of the Government, that is an attitude of 
sympathy, and having regard to the fact that this Resolution does not go far 
enough to embrace all communities and having regard further to the fact that 
the matter in all its particular aspects is being considered by the Round Table 
Conference, 1 hope tlie Mover will think lit to withdraw the Resolution. 

The Honoukable Mr. G. S. KHAPARDE (Berar Representative) : Sir, 
1 wish to support this Resolution for various reasons, the lirst of wliich is that 
the proposer of the Resolution made it clear in liis speech that if such a question 
arose aoout Muiiammadaiis or any other community, he would be very glad 
to have it included in the scope of this Resolution. 8o that objection does not 
stand. The reason why I support this Resolution is the liistory of this 
unfortunate yarda Act. In this ^arda Act, wiiat happened was that they 
appointed a Committee to go round and collect opinions. TJiis Committee 
did go round and collect opinions, but on this Committee there was not a 
single orthodox Hindu — they were all reformers. In England or elsewhere 
the position is different. Here, among our educated classes, there are some 
who are orthodox and others who are what are called reformers, i do not 
want anybody’s help. I stand on my own legs as an independent man. 
But the fact remains that all the reformers got into this Committee, which was 
presided over by another reformer, and they made a report. 1 opposed that 
report in Simla, as my Honourable friends will probably remember — certainly 
my Honourable friend sitting near me (Sir John Thompson j will remember. 
Then we had a great fight, and I gave an iiistanco whicii I wish to recall. In 
England they w'aiited to alter a few words of the Prayer Jiook. Over that, 
the whole of the House of Commons suspended all their party differences and 
the objection was taken that the election was not held on that issue and there- 
fore the House of Commons could not decide that question. 1 took that 
objection, but it went for nothing. What happens is that the orthodox people 
have no mode of communication with the Government. Government have 
got all the reformers round about them and thus the Government machine 
goes wrong. That is the difficulty wliich wo find. I found it myself. 1 argued 
the point. The Honourable the Chair also called me to order. That is the 
position. As to the first objection about Muhammadans not being included, 
1 shall move a small amendment to enable them and every other community 
that likes to be included. The second objection that the Round Table 
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Conference is now sitting is rather difficult. I think I said on the last occasion 
that this Bound Table Conference will take a very roundabout way to come to 
no conclusion. It will go on for years and years and ultimately nobody knows 
what the result will be. I arn not a prophet and so I could not foretell the 
result. Therefore that objection also does not weigh with me. The third 
objection is about our advancement. I ask the Covermuent to borrow a page 
from an old Emperor of India, Akbar. Akbar, though a Muhammadan, h^ 
Hindus and Muhammadans round about him and he always consulted them. 
We have got these Councils, and the present proposal is that there should be 
a committee appointed. There was a committee, as my Honourable friend 
the Law Member has pointed out. It was not thrown out, but it has been held 
in abeyance. It is in a state of suspended animation. Only the other House 
did not agree to it. I do not say that the agreement of the other House is 
essentially necessary. We can pass our Besolution, and they can, if they like, 
go against it and if necessary we can then settle it in a joint sitting. There is a 
procedure to follow. The Government, I am very glad to see, are in sympathy 
with this Besolution and I propose that this sympathy should materialise and 
that an official body, consisting of Members of tins House as well as Members 
of the other House, should be appointed to go into these matters. Lately 
I heard that there was a proposal for divorce being introduced. Another Bill 
for regulating inheritance has been introduced. The only way of dealing with 
all these revolutionary changes is to have an officially recognised body which 
will be able to put its opinions before the Government. In view of these things 
I heartily support this Besolution. 

The Honourable Bai Bahadur Lala BAM ISABAN HAS (Punjab: 
Non-Muhammadan) : Sir, most of the grounds which I wanted to traverse 
have already been traversed by iny Honourable friend Mr. Khaparde. We 
find that our Hindu religious laws are being broken piecemeal as the views of 
the unorthodox prevail over those of the orthodox who are smaller in number in 
the Central Legislature. The Honourable the Law Member has said that the 
object underlying this proposal has the sympathy of the Government and that 
a proposal similar to this was debated in this lloubo a few years back and 
carried. Sir, when a Besolution on the same lines as the present one has been 
carried, it seems inconsistent that the Government should lialf-heartedly 
oppose it, in case it is pressed to a division. 1 am sorry I cannot understand 
this attitude, Government once supporting a measure and at another time giving 
its cold support to its opposition. This is a subject wlii(;li is a very serious and 
an important one. In many foreign countries the Legislature has a sub-com- 
mittee or standing committee to deal with religious or social legislation which 
any member may like to bring forward and to decide whether such proposed 
change be allowed to be discussed. The time has come when our new consti- 
tution is on the anvil that this Besolution, which this House carried some time 
back should be carried again, so that the importance of the subject be impressed 
upon those in authority and they may consider this question and accede to 
the object underlying it. 

The Honourable Sardar Shri JAGANNATH MAHABAJ PANDIT : 
Sir, in view of the explanation given by the Honourable the Law Member in 
his official reply and the sympathetic attitude shown by him towards my 
Besolution, and also in view of the fact that owing to the Bound Table Con- 
ference the whole thing is in the melting pot now, I beg leave of the House to 
withdraw the Resolution. 

The Besolution was, by leave of the Council, withdrawn. 



resolution re education in the north-west frontier 

PROVINCE AND BALUCHISTAN. 

Thb Hokourablb Khan Bahauub Ceaudri MUHAMMAD DIN (East 
Punjab ; Muhommaclan) : Sir, the Resolution that stands in my name is 
as follows : 

This Council recommends to the Governor General in Council to take early stepa to 
speed up the pace of education in the North* West .Frontier Province and Baluchistan 
so as to brinK those tracts cduoationallj into line with the rest of Tndia as soon as possible.** 

Sir, reforms for the Frontier are now practically an accomplished fact* 
With the general changes contemplated for the rest of India reforms will have 
to be intrc^uced in due course in Baluchistan as well . But reforms without the 
necessary education and enlightenment may prove to be more a source of weak* 
ness than of strength to the country. It becomes therefore an imperative duty 
of the Government to force the pace of education in these two provinces. In 
Baluchistan at present there is only one high school and not a single college. 
The condition of primary education is also deplorable. If there is lack of 
money, then cheaper modes of imparting enlightenment may be tried, for 
instance, muhtahs in a modified form would perhaps meet the situation. In 
the North-West Frontier Province, though the conditions are not as bad as in 
Baluchistan, still the general spread of ^ucation is very limited. This state 
of things, if permitted to continue, will adversely afifect the reformed machinery 
of the province and a breakdown there will have unwelcome repercussions in 
the rest of India. The necessity is urgent and I ask the Council to recommend 
to the Governor General in Council to take up this matter in a serious manner. 
Sir, I move. 

♦The Honotthable Mr. SYED ABDUL HAFEEZ (East Bengal 
Muhammadan) : Sir, I rise to support the Resolution moved by the Honour- 
able Member. I think this is a very sound Resolution and everybody will 
agree that such a measure is desirable. I think the Mover has put forward his 
arguments ably, so I need not say much. I support the Resolution. 

The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala RAM SARAN DAS (Punjab r 
Non-Muhammadan) : Sir, I have every sympathy with 
12 Noon. the object underlying the Resolution moved by my friend 

Chaudri Muhammad Din. I want to make a few obser- 
vations, not with the intention of op^sing the underlying object, but with 
reference to the facts before us. The North-West Frontier Province has now 
been made a Governor ^s Province and all the reforms are being given to it. 
I think, so far as the North-West Frontier is concerned, that this matter should 
be left for the consideration of its own Legislative Council which is now under 
formation. As far as Baluchistan is concerned, Sir, I have toured in that 
area to some extent and have found that the demand for education was very 
meagre. Anyhow, efforts ought to be made, when funds permit, to give more 
facilities for ^ucation in that area. 

The Honourable Diwan Bahadur G. NARAYANASWAMI CHETTI 
(Madras : Non-Muhammadan) : Sir, I have great pleasure in supporting the 
Resolution. After all the Mover wants educational facilities to be given to the 
two areas mentioned. Coming as I do from a distant province and as one who 


• Speech not corrected by the Honouiahle Member. 
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has no interest in the North-West Frontier Province, I have great pleasure in 
supporting the principle that all provinces should be given equal raucational 
faciUties. I support the Resolution. 

The Honoueable Khan Bahadtte Mian Sib FAZI-.-I-HUSAIN 
(Education, Health and Lands Member) : It is a very great pleasure, Sir, 
to hear such sweet and short speeches on the subject of education, 
which generally invites Members to be very long-winded. The Honourable 
Member who has moved this Resolution has brought forward the case 
for two areas, the North-West Frontier and B^uchistan, and he has 
dealt only with the case of education in those two areas. What he 
desires is that the imparting of education may be speeded up. Apparently 
there is an underlying assumption that all is not well with education in those 
two areas. There has always been some misapprehension in the minds of the 
Indian public as to those parts of India. Therefore I think it will be well if I 
give some facts relating to those parts. The facts ai*e, Sir, something like this. 
The percentage of pupils to population is a test which can be appli^ to show 
where the North-West Frontier Province stands in the scale of education in 
India. I believe it is a fair test. Then there is another test, what is the cost 
of education per head of the population as indicative of the effort which Govern- 
ment is making to impart education in that area. And a third test is, what is 
the cost of education per pupil in that area. That also is indicative of the 
effort that Government is making in different parts of India. Now, I find 
that as regards the percentage of pupils to population, I believe it will come as a 
surprise to most of the Members present that the North-West Frontier Province 
is better off than the United Provinces ; it is better off than the province of 
Bihar and Orissa, and it is better off than the Central Provinces. So, you 
cannot very well say that the North-West Frontier Province is very much of a 
benighted province so far as education is concerned. Undoubtedly the 
United Provinces and Bihar and Orissa have had the benefit of British admi- 
nistration from long before the North-West Frontier Province. Those pro- 
vinces are supposed to have a long tradition of scholarship and education as 
compared with the barbarians living across the Indus. But the facts are as 
l am stating. Now, let us see to what extent these three provinces which have 
been blessed with the Montagu Reforms and self-government have done their 
duty by education as compared with the efforts made by the Government of 
India in the North-West Frontier Province. On examination, Sir, it will be 
found that the cost per head of population on education in the North-West 
Frontier Province is more than it is in the United Provinces, in Bihar and 
Orissa, in the Central Provinces, in Assam and, even than in the great province 
of Bengal. So, here we are. You cannot really say that the efforts on the part 
of Government in educating the North-W est JVontier people are second to any 
of these provinces. It is ahead of them. Then, let us see how it stands so far 
as the cost per pupil is concerned. There again you will find that it is leading 
the rest of India. I shall give you the names of the provinces. It is ahead 
of the United Provinces, Bihar and Orissa, the Central Provinces, Assam and 
even Madras — ^the Honourable Member representing which gave his support 
to this Resolution — and even the Punjab wherefrom the Mover comes, and 
Coorg. Practically the cost per head of pupil is greater here than anywhere 
else in India except the province of the Honourable Member to my right (Delhi) 
and Baluchistan. Therefore, Sir, it is obvious that so far as the North-West 
Frontier Province is concerned both in effort and in result, education in the 
North-West Frontier Province is as well as one might expect, to put it mildly. 
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Now, R8 r^ards policy, the policy ennnciated by the Honourable Mover 
has been the^ |^oy acceptable to Government for a number of years. As 
early as 1926 it was adopted and in 1927 a five-year programme was sketched 
out. A nbn-reourring grant of Its. 15,89,880 was made. This was for five 
years. A recurring grant of Bs. 1,61,8^ for the first year rising gradually to 
Rs. 4,65,392 was also given. You can see that the effort made by the Govern- 
ment was all that could be expected in the circumstances. The second step 
taken by Government was in 1930 when the Chief Commissioner with the full 
concurrence of the Government of India laid down the general policy in replying 
to an address presented to him by the people of the North-West Fi*ontier PrO'* 
vince. He said : 

True you are not under the reformed adminiRtration ; your neighboiirinft province, 
the Punjab is ; it is but fair that you should expect some sort of expenditure as in the rase 
of the neighbouring province in the districts of that province which are next to you; 
and I am prepared to do that 

That policy was enunciated very clearly and it gave a great deal of satisfaction. 

I wish we could have carried it out. But, as you know, the attention of the 
Central Government was unfortunately taken away from beneficent activi- 
ties to finding money for meeting the deficit ; and when your pockets are empty 
• you cannot very well be beneficent to others. You first want to look after 
yourself and look after necessary Departments like the Police and so on, eB()eciaI- 
ly when people are indulging in activities of various sorts which do not bring in 
money or are not economically sound. Therefore, that progress was to a cer- 
tain extent more or less stopped. As has been pointed out by my Honourable 
friend Lala Ram Saran Das, we are on the eve of reformed administration in 
the North-W eat Frontier Province. This morning’s telegrams show that the 
Chief Commissioner is the Governor-designate of that Province. That 
announcement is a clear indication of the fact that the change of constitution 
is really quite near. Therefore, it would not do for me in a long-winded manner 
to say “ I welcome this Resolution and we will spend lakhs and lakhs on educa- 
tion,” because really the administration will pass out of my hands into the 
hands of the new constitution. I therefore trust that so far as the North-West 
Frontier is concerned, the Honourable Mover of the Resolution will realise 
that having afforded me an opportunity of saying what the Government of 
India have done in the matter, he will leave the matter there, and after five 
years try to see what the reformed constitution does for that province 
subsequently. 

As regards Baluchistan, there is a difference. The difference is that the 
results are not commensurate with the effort put forward by Government. ' 
The percentage of pupils with reference to population is the lowest in India, 
but the cost of imparting education per pupil is the highest in India. In fact, 
it is more than double that of any other province in India, except Burma, and 
it is double the cost in Burma. Effort is not lacking, but the results are not 
commensurate with it. Why ? Is there a wastage or mal-administration ? 
No ; it is on account of certain geographical conditions and certain inherent 
backwardness of administration. There are very poor communications. The 
population is very sparse ; a little population here and a little population there. 
You want to have practically a school for every household ; and then those 
people are not settled down ; they are nomadic. You cannot carry a travelling 
school like a travelling dispensary ; it cannot be done and therefore the results 
are not in any way commensurate with the amount of money that is invested. 

I have no doubt, Sir, that the House will not grudge every effort that is being 
made by Government to improve the condition of this very backward area. 
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Ah«ady, as I have said, a great deal of money has been spent. Well, we must 
wait till these people are settled down, so to speak, and do not continue to be 
nomadic or until some man of genius comes into the Central Legislature or 
perhaps by chance gets into the Government Benches and discovers a way of 
imparting cheap yet good education to nomadic people. We have not yet 
succeeded in making that discovery. In the meantime I trust realising the 
amount of money that is being spent there the Honourable Mover will feel 
satisfied and keeping in view the financial stringency^the guardian of finance 
is sitting just behind — ^he will not press the Besolution in the circumstances. 

The Honourable Khan Bahadur CHAUDRI MUHAMMAD DIN : 
Sir, as regards the Frontier Province, the figures given by the Honourable 
Member show that things are not what I thought they were ; I was in the 
Frontier Province for eight years, but it is 25 years ago since I was there, and 
at that time T was of the opinion that the province was backward in education. 
Sir Fazl-i-Husain has told us that the cost per pupil there is very high. Really 
in all backward tracts the cost per pupil is always high. When education 
spreads, the cost comes down. So of course Government is spending much 
more per pupil, but that does not mean that education has gone forwa^. 

Baluchistan, Sir Fazl-i-Husain himself knows and he has said, is most • 
backward. Government is alive to the situation and after what Sir Fazbi- 
Husain has told us, I will not press the Resolution, and I would ask permission 
of the Council to withdraw it. 

The Resolution was, by leave of the Council, withdrawn. 

(The motion* standing in the name of the Honourable Mr. Abu Abdullah 
Syed Hussain Imam was not moved as the Member was absent.) 

The Council then adjourned till Eleven of the Clock on Monday, the 7th 
March, 1932. 


•“ This Comwil recorn monds to the Governor General in Council to introduce a com- 
prehpn.*»i VP Art to replace the recent Ordinanecs.” 
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Monday, 7th March, 1932. 


The Council met in the Council Chamber of the Council House at Eleven 
of the Clock, the Honourable Sir Philip Browne, Chairman, in the Chair. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

Short Notice Questions put during the Lifetime of the Council. 

76. The Honourable Mr. ABU ABDULLAH SYED HUSSAIN IMAM: 
Will Government be pleased to state on how many occasions was the privilege 
of short notice questions taken advantage of by Members of this House since 
its constitution ? If so, will Government be pleased to specify the occasions ? 

The Honourable Sir BROJENDRA MITTER : Statisticjs of short 
notice questions are not maintained and the number of such questions put 
during the lifetime of this Council could only bo extracted by an exhaustive 
examination of the proceedings the result of which" would not in the opinion 
of Government be commensurate in value with the labour involved. I should 
like to add that the proceedings are available to the Honourable Member. 

Report on the Defence of the North-West Erontier, 

77. The Honourable Mr. ABU ABDULLAH SYED HUSSAIN IMAM 
(a) Do Government propose to lay on the table the report of Sir Evelyn 
Howell on the defence of the North-West Frontier ? 

(6) If not, why not ? 

(c) Have Government accepted the recommendations contained in the 
report ? 

(d) What is the evaluated saving if the recommendations arc adopted ? 

The Honourable Sir CHARLES WATSON : (a) No, Sir. 

(6) The recommendations made in the report arc still under the considera- 
tion of the Government of India, and it contains a good deal of information, 
the publication of which would not be in the public intorc.st. 

(c) Some of the recommendations have been accepted ; others not. Some 
are still under consideration. 

(d) 1 regret that it is not possible to give the figure for which the Honour- 
able Member asks, since the calculations of the Committee were only tentative 
and were based upon a number of assumptions some of which have not been 
fulfilled. The amount of the savings accruing from measures adopted in 
accordance with recommendations which have been accejited is being worked 
out and a statement will be laid on the table in due course. 
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Floating and Permanent Debts of the Government of India on 30th 
, September, 1931 and on 24th January, 1932. 

78. The Honourable Mr. ABU ABDULLAH SYED HUSSAIN IMAM ; 
(i) What kirulH of (lc})l.s of tho Government of India are regarded as floating 
debts ? Are IVeasury Bills, Postal Certificates, Savings Bank Deposits, Ways- 
and Means Advances, included in this list ? 

(ii) {a) Are the ad hoc seeurities of paper currency reserve regarded as 
debts ? If so, arc they regarded as permanent or floaiing debts ? 

(b) If they a re not regarded as debts who is going to pay them back ? 

(Hi) What was tlic total indebtedness of the Government of India on 
30th September, 1931 ajid on 24th January, 1932 ? 

The Honourable Mr. A. E. L. HB AYNE : (i) The term ‘‘ floating debt ” 
is applied to borrowings of a purely t(?niporary nature such as Treasury Bills 
and Ways and Means Advances with a currency of not more than 12 months. 
Post Oflice (.^asli Certiticates and Savings Bank Deposits are classed as ** Un 
funded Debt.” 

(ii) (a) Yes, iloating debt. 

(6) Does not arise. 

(Hi) Tile llonoiirahle Memljcr is ndtuTed to tlie appends dealing with 
tlie publii! debt in tli(^ financial Secretary’s riieinoraiidmii which will bo supplied 
to Memliers with the bndgcjt jiapers. 'I'he total indebtedness on the dates 
mentioned is not known. 


NOMINATIONS I’OII ELIO(JTION 'LX) 'FIIE STANDING COMMITTEE 

FOR ROADS. 


Mr. CHAIRMAN; I have to announce that tlu^ following Honourable 
Moinhers have heen nominated for election to the Standing Committee for 
Roads. The date on which Hie ehrtion will be held will be announced here- 
after. 

The Honourahle Mr. Krnest Miller. 

The Mononrahle Mr. Syed Ahdnl Hafeez. 

'I’he Honourable Mr. Mahmood Suhrawardy. 

'I’lie Hoiiouiahli? Hai Rahadur Lahi Ram Saran Das. 

1’he Mououiabhi .Mr. IMjay Kumar Rasu. 

'I’he Honnmable Mr. H(jrmusji Maiieekji .Mehta. 

The lloiiomablc .Mr. .las/aill'^h Chandra Ranerjee. 

'I’hree Members of ihcsi' will be elected. 


MOTION FOIl 'IHK KLKCTION OF SIX NON-OFFICIAL MEAIBERS TO 
IMjECKNTLlAL ADVISORY COUNCIL FOR RAILWAYS. 

'I’liE Honour.vble Mr. J. C. B. DRAKE (Commerce Secretary) ; Sir, 
1 move : 

“ 'Plmt lliis il tlo j.r.Mvctl to rlivl, in siu'li inanm r as muy bo approved by Oio 
HuiiouraLlo tho I’rosiiloiil , si \ no!i-*»nioial .^h'n^l)or^, from I ho Council wlio shall be required 
to servo on the CiMitral Advisory Count il for liailways.” 

The motion was adopted. 

IMr. chairman : With reference to the motioji whieli has just been 
adojited, I have to announce that nominations will be received up to 12 noon 
on Friday, the 11th March. 



PRESENTATION OF THE GENERAL BUDGET FOR 1932-33. 


Thb Honourable Mr. A. F. L. BRAYNE (Finance Secretary) : Sir, 
I rise to present the statement of the estimated ex])enditnre and revenue of 
the Governor General in Council for the year 1932-33 in respect of subjects 
other than Railways. 

2. Five years ago it was ruy great privilege to f)resciit the first Budget 
to the House in this Chamber under very ditTerent t ircumstanees from those 
which y^revail to-day. Then we ha<l a period of comyKirative prosperity 
behind us and the three previous years had shown substantial surpluses. In 
the budget of 1927-28 Government were therefore abici to make ])roposalH for 
the final abolition of the provincial contributions whii*h stood in the way of 
provincial autonomy and devclo])jncnt. To-day we live in a t.iine when the 
whole world is sufTering from a deep-seated economic malady, the symptoms 
(jf which are a catastrophic fall in prices, a deep de[uession in trade, and a 
general uplicaval of all the old standards wlih^h mala* it diflicult to forecast 
the financial prospects of the future. The year 1939-31 (dosed with a deficit 
of Rs. 11*58 crores, and for the (uirriuit year we exp(*ct a deficit of Rs. 13d) 
crores. This presents a gloomy picture which at the outset and in |)reaent 
conditions would seem to bo of ill augury for the budget of 1932-33. Govern- 
ment have, however, exjiectations of considerable improvmnent from the full 
yield of new taxation, from substantial r(*tr(mchm(‘nts in i*xpenditure, and 
from a general amelioration in (mnditmns of Avhich signs are not wanting, and 
expect to realise a surplus next year of Rs. 2* 15 (uores. 'I’lu^ moans by which 
this result is secured will be found in detail in f-lie various statements whhdi 
will be placed in Honourable Members’ bands, a study of which will, 1 ho]K5, 
induce the c.omdusion tliat the Indian financial position (^ni be justifiably 
r(^gard<'d as sound and that when f he econorjiict (uisis und(u‘ whicdi the whole 
world suffers begins fo facie away, no counfry will lx* in a sounder position 
than India to move forward fiom strcuigth to strcuigth. 

3. In the ])r(^sent statc^ment I propem^, only to d(nil on broad lines with the 
position, avouling too great detail and the mass of figures whic^h niu.st accom- 
pany any fuller account. This is but an introduction to a fuller study of the 
papers which Honourable M(*mbers will be abh^ to undertake before the general 
discussion on Friday. There are no surj)riscs iit this budget for, as His Ex- 
cellency the (h)vernor General has alrc’ady announced, it is not intended at 
the present stage topro[»c)so any (*xt(U!sions or modifications of the sc die me for 
increasing revenue which was plac(*d before the House some* months ago, and 
this budget .statement must lose some of the interest wliich usually attacb(?s 
to it. 

4. Before I deal with the revenue and expenditure of the current and 
emsuing years, I will instance .some salient f(*atn res of the; situation wbicb provide 
a cine to the wboh; financrial jiosition. Kx]»or1s of mcucliandisc^ for the first 
t(m months of the (uirrent year amounUx] in value* to about Rs. 135 crores as 
against 2fi5 crores for lfl2fl-39, while the value of impc)rtc‘(l mercdiandise has 
fallen from 201 to 105 (trores. These startling figures indicates to what extent 
our present difficulties arc due to wxirld conditions. Exjiorts of jnte and jute 
produc'ts have fallen from R.s. 09 crores to Rs. 28^ crores, raw cotton from 51 
to 20, while under imports cotton manufactures have fallen from 49*7 to J5*9 
crores, and sugar from 13*8 to 4*9 crores. Despite all this, our favourable 
trade balance, including treasure, for the first ten monilis is Rs. 71 ernres as 
compared with Rs. 43 (Torcs for 1929-30. Herein lies the signifieance of the 
export of gold. A.s an indieatmn of our higher rates of taxation 1 may state 
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that this year we have collected for ten months about Bs. 29 crores of import 
duty on Bs. 105 crores value of imports, as compared with Es. 33 crores of 
duty on Bs. 201 crores of imports for 1929-30. A full report by the Director- 
jSeneral of Commercial Intelligence reviewing the trade statistics for 1931 
is being circulated to Honourable Members. 

5. It will be remembered that it was estimated in September last that on 
the then existing basis of taxation there would be deficits of over 19 crores in 
each of the years 1931-32 and 1932-33, and it was hoped that by new measures 
of retrenchment and taxation the deficit in the current year would be reduced 
to about Bs. 10 crores, and that for next year the full effect of these measures 
would produce a surplus of about Bs. 5J crores. These were but rough 
estimates and our present position in the light of the most recent information 
is that we shall close this year with a deficit of Bs. 13*66 crores and that the 
surplus for next year will be Bs. 2*15 crores, a surplus, which I would em- 
phasise, is based on severely reduced estimates of revenue and which provides 
a reasonable margin of safety. The net effect of the two years is a deficit of 
Bs. 11*5 crores, but I would remind the House that this is not so bad as it 
looks because for this year and next together we are providing no less than 
Bs. 13*7 crores from Bevenue towards reduction or avoidance of debt, or 
2*2 crores more than the total deficit for the two years. This provision is 
in no way recurrent expenditure and is a measure of specially conservative 
nature as practically the whole of the debt is covered by productive under- 
takings which themselves make adequate financial provision against depre- 
ciation. The real position is that as the net deficit of 11*5 crores for the 
two years is arrived at after providing 13 • 7 crores for reduction of debt, current 
receipts for the two years will actually exceed current expenditure by 2*2 
crores, which may be regarded as a sound position if it is reached in these 
times of unexampled depression. 

7. The increase in the deficit of the current year from the earlier estimate 
of 10 crores is mainly due to the fact that on ftie latest information the 
Customs estimates for the current year have to be reduced by 5 crores and the 
Income-tax estunates by 1 crore, but there is improvement of about 2^ 
crores under Finance heads mainly due to the improvement of the currency 
position, which leaves the net deterioration at about 3J crores. 

8. The total budget estimates for 1931-32 and 1932-33 are as follows ; 


Original— 1931-32 
Roviso(l--1931-32 
Biiilgot - -1932 33 


Revenue. Expenditure. 

134 -a? 134*80 

120*77 134*43 

129-90 127*81 


As regards estimates of revenue for next year, the following are the main 
features : 

Customs . — Under Customs the estimate for 1932-33 is 52*3 crores which 
is about 6 crores more than the revised estimate of the current year, as it 
takes into account the currency of the new taxation for a full year. It is, 
however, 4 crores less than the original estimate of the current year despite 
the additional duties, which shows that a large allowance is made for the 
depression in trade. Under this heatl tlie deterioration is most marked under 
sugar, silver, cotton piece-goods and liquors. In the case of sugar, whereas 
the average importation was 850, (XX) tons ip recent years, the customs duty 
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for 1032-33 is calculated on an import of 500,000 tons only, a decrease due 
mainly to fall in purchasing power though increased Indian production may 
play some part. The estimated decrease in revenue from sugar is 216 lakhs 
next year as compared with the original estimate for 1931-32 on the basis of 
duties without the surcharge. 

Silver is another important factor. In 1930-31 the duty collected was 
233 lakhs on 111 million ounces imported but for next year the estimate is 
only Rs. 160 lakhs on 34 million ounces. 

Under cotton piece-goods the customs receipts are expected to be Rs. 186 
lakhs less next year than in the 1931-32 budget and under licpiors the deterio- 
ration is expected to be 79 lakhs. 

Income-tax , — The estimate for 1932-33 is only 18*7 crorcs compared 
with 17*3 for the current year althoiigli the increase in rates of income-tax 
and tlie new levy on incomes between Rs. 2,000 and 1,000 were expoeded to 
yield an additional 32 crorcs. Thus, substantial allowance has been made 
for deterioration in general conditions of business in the (uirrc^nt year. In tins 
connection I may say that the whole subject of evasion of the tax has been 
reviewed and Government are feeling their way towards certain methods 
which it is hoped will have valuable results. 

Mt , — Under Salt revenue an improvement of 238 lakhs as (compared with 
the current budget is ex[)ected from the abolition of tlu^ (uedit system and the 
surcharge. 

Under Commercial Departments, the estimated revenue for the current 
year was 393 lakhs ; for next year there will be a net loss of 19 lakhs. As 
Honourable Members arc aware, no contribution from .Railways is expected 
this year or next. Under .Posts and Telegraphs, the loss on working in the 
next year after allowing for the full elTect of retrencihment and incTcased charges, 
is expected to be about 16 lakhs. This does not take into account the effect 
of the recomfuendations of the Posts and Telegraphs A(;(;ounts Knquiry Com- 
mittee which arc undei; consideration, but any adjustments in accordance 
with those recommendations, while they might improve tlu^ results of the 
Department, would not affect the budg<^tary,])osition as a whole. Under the 
head Ckirrency and Mint an imj)rovcnient of over 2J crorcs is expected next 
year, which is mainly due to the anticipated increased juofit on note cinmla- 
tion due to the expansion of currency against treasury bills : this merely 
represents a restoration of part of the reduction in currency profits which result- 
ed from the much heavier contraction of the preceding two years. 

9. I now come to the expenditure e.stiinatcs for 1932-33, and here I enter 
upon the familiar ground of the retrenchment campaign wliich has yielded 
such very satisfactory results. At tlie outset I may j)erhaps be permitted 
to say that in my capacity as Retrenchment Oflicci* I fiave been in close touch 
with the operations of the various Retrenchment Sub- Committees and had 
indeed the x)rivile<ye of being Secretary to the Army (Committee. I can thus 
testify to the extremely searching scrutiny to which the expenditure of tho 
Government has been subjected by those Sub-(>>mmittees, the members of 
which have devoted weeks of intensive and exacting toil to their task. That 
task is not complete as Government arc awaiting further rejxuts from four 
of the six Sub-Committees. As 1 was attached to the Inch(.‘a|)e Committee 
throughout its enquiry nine years ago, I f.hink I may say that the present 
campaign has been much more drastic and the scrutiny more severe than in 
the earlier enquiry, partly because the task was rendered more difficudt as the 
field had already been gleaned once. 
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Nor should a tribute be omitted to the part which the Hjeads of Depart- 
ments have played in carrying into effect the retrenchments recommended. 
It has been often a difficult and uncongenial task especially in those many 
cases where retrencliment has dealt a severe blow to activities of which they 
had just reason to be ])roud. 

10. What then are the results acliieved ? Tn the supplementary budget 
the Finance Member estimated that retrenchment in civil expenditure including 
Posts and Telegray)hs would produce a saving of Rs. 325 lakhs against which 
there would bo terminal charges for compensation, etc., of about 75 lakhs — the 
net result being a rediuition of 250 lakhs, while from cuts in pay of civil officers 
a saving of 115 lakhs was expected. The actual result is that the gross saving 
on the civil side is 345 lakhs on account of definite measures carried out in 
respect of the recommendations of the Sub-Committees ; to this Government 
have added a further SS lakhs from further miscellaneous reductions, making 
altogether a reduction of 43.3 lakhs against a sura total of 499 lakhs recom- 
mended by the four civil »Sub-Committccs (excluding Railways and Army). 
The percentage is 87 whkdi T trust Honourable Members will regard as satis- 
factory. 

11. Against this gross total of 433 lakhs must be set 33 lakhs for terminal 
charges of retrenclicd personnel, leaving 400 lakhs not conipared with 250 
lakhs assumed l)y tlie Finance Member in his supplementary budget. Tem- 
porary cuts in pay will yield 1221 lakhs compared with 115 lakhs assumed 
at the earlier stage. The gross total of retrenchments and cuts in pay on the 
civil side is thus 555 lakhs. 

On the military side, in the supplementary budget a net reduction of 
525 lakhs was assumed for Jicxt year including cuts in pay ; this figure has 
been maintained in the estimates for 1932-33 and is composed of 228 lakhs out 
of 27S lakhs recommended by the retrenchment committee, 182 lakhs from 
other measures of retrenchment including postponement of the programme 
of re-equipment, and 140 lakhs from cuts in pay. 

Tlie sum total of reductions due to retrenchment and cuts in pay on 
the civil and military estimates tlius amounts to just over 11 crores, of whieli 
843 lakhs represents retrencluiumts and 2fi2 lakhs cuts in pay. 

12. Now in regard to the effe(!t of retrenchments on the civil aide, I must 
refer to eei-tain itcuns of expenditure which go to reduce the actual residt as 
reflected in the budget estimate. In the first place, there is unavoidable 
expenditure of Rs. 35 lakhs ou increments of pay to (government establish- 
ments — there is the sum of Rs. 33 lakhs to be paid out in terminal charges for 
retrenclied personnel : those are unavoidable charges. But in addition to 
this there is certain ex])eiiditure wliich must he provided for and which is 
inevitable. This may he divided into two categories— ■ 

(f/) New expenditure, which is apparent onlyi inasmuch as it does not 
r(q)rcsent real fresh expenditure. Under this liead I would mention 
provision of 22 J lakhs for the Nasik Printing Presses. This results 
from recommendations both of tlie General Purposes and Public 
Accounts Committees to the effect that the budget in future 
should sliow gross figures of expenditure and receipts instead of, 
as in this year, a net figure. This of course adds 22J lakhs to 
the expenditure side which, however, is more than balanced by 
receipts. Again, the Central Government is taking over from 
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Bombay tho direct admitii^tratioii of Adoii, which meaiiH an 
addition of 5 lakhs to the expenditure side, but tliis is counter- 
balanced by lakhs additional revenue. Tho Delhi Capital 
account has been closed down with tho result that expenditure 
now charged to caj[)ital will lienceforth bo charged to revenue. 
This adds 17 lakhs to the l)udgeted exjjendituro but is in no real 
sense a now item. Against this tliero are receipts of about 
7 lakhs. There is also under this head an extra charge of lakhs 
for interest on the Posts and Telegraphs J^epartmont. Further, 
it has been necessary to provkle lls. 12J lakhs for additional 
Income-tax staff in consequence of the doubling of the number 
of asscssecs. 

{b) TJiero is a second class of expenditure which represents unavoid- 
able new outlay. Examples are — 5i lakhs for tho Hound Table 
Conference, b laklis for the inauguration of the new province in 
the North-West Frontier, 3| lakhs for the Delhi Conspiracy 
case. 

All together under the first class tho extra provision is about 89 lakhs 
and under the second head 29 lakhs — or a total of 118 lakhs. These items 
have been mentioned because the position becomes com[)licated wlien an 
attempt is made to trace tlie actual effect of the retrenchments on the budget 
figure. At this stage 1 would draw the attention of Honourable Members to 
the very full memoranda which have been supplied showing the results of tho 
retrcjichment operatioiis in great detail. If any Member find any difficulty 
in understanding any point or any figures, 1 sJiall be only too glad .to give 
all the lielp I can. 

The effect of retrenchment on the establishments of Covernmejit is one 
which all of us must lind distressing, but it indicates the extent of the retrench- 
ment. In pursuajice of the campaign the following appointuients in the Civil 
departments including Posts and Telegraphs have been or will shortly como 
under reduction so fai* as information is at present collected — 

(Jazettod oltici'r.s ..... 

MiiiisUTiul uml otlicr .siip( riur ('.slabJi.sljiiii'iit . 5,279 Vii total of 7,063. 

Inferior ostablielmioiit ..... 1,485 J 

The reductions in military establishment amount to nearly 10, 000 men. 

13. There is one important point in the budget this year which coin- 
plicatcs the accoujit to which 1 would draw the attention of tlje House. That 
is the change in tho position of the North-West Frontier Province and its 
effect on the estimates. This is described in full in my memorandum, but 
briefly the position is that lls. 00] lakhs drop out of the receipt side (d the 
budget, while 103|^ lakhs disai)pear from the expenditure side. This is a net 
difference of 97] lakhs which represents the delicitof tlie province ; instead' 
the Government have now provided for a subvention of one erore of rupees. 
T'ho subvention is to be in o^xiration for thrcMs years or until the new Constitu- 
tion for India is established, whichever is earlier. There is, however, a complica- 
tion which arises out of tho fact that the new Council cannot conic into being 
till later on in the month of April tJian was anticipated and that the revenue 
and expenditure will remain as central transactions for that period of delay. 
1 would say a few words as regards tho lixing of the subvention which has been 
a matter of some difficulty in the pie.sent abnormal times. The North- West 
Frontier Province Subjects Co»nmittee suggested a basic contribution of 117 
lakhs but left it to Government to make adjustments in the revenue figures 
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for the present low prices, nor could they at the time anticipate the results 
of the retrenchment campaign. Government have since had that advantage 
and have considered the advance recommendations of the General Purposes 
Retrenchment Committee, and in consequence they have formulated a budget 
for the province on the same lines as they would have done had the adminis- 
tration remained with them, except that allowance had to be made for the 
extra cost of the administration. They have, however, made no provision 
for increasing the resources to provide for any programme of expansion, nor 
could they do so at a time when the rest of India is compelled to a policy of 
severe curtailment of its beneficent activities. But Government maintains 
that they have dealt fairly with the province in the circumstances and it is 
to be hoped that the Provincial Administration will be in a position to utilise 
its resources to a fuller extent than may have been done under a central 
administration. 

14. I have already dealt briefly with the military estimates for next year, 
but it is necessary to explain the position further. The Army Department 
memorandum explains how the net decrease by crores to 46*65 crores has 
been arrived at. It is made up of 140 lakhs from cuts in pay and 310 lakhs 
from retrenchment, against which there is expenditure of 25 lakhs on certain 
unavoidable hew items such as the Indian Sandliurst. Of the saving on cuts 
in pay only 17 lakhs can be regarded as permanent, the remainder is due to 
the out of lO per cent, which, as Honourable Members know, is a temporary 
measure, Out of the 310 lakhs of retrenchment, about 65 represents savings 
which are not strictly recurrent as they result from eating up of stocks and 
postponing building. In addition, one crore accrues from the postponement 
of the re-equipment programme. The Army authorities have throughout 
made it clear that they have only agreed to postpone their programme in 
order to meet tlie present national emergency and that the permanent can- 
cellation could not be accepted consistently with maintaining the efficiency of 
the Army. His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief has given an assurance 
that he will not relax his eflorts to secure further reductions in recurring expen- 
diture both by pressing on with measures already accepted and by developing 
further lines wliich may present themselves, but he has made it clear that 
he does not sec any hope of effecting economies from measures other than 
reduction of troops, which raises different issues, which woidd go near to 
make up the 123 lakhs whicli would result from restoring cuts in pay and the 
disappearance of 65 lakhs of other special savings. It has indeed only been 
possible to reach the reduced estimate for next year by reducing troops to 
effect a saving of Rs. 35 lakhs. Also there is the effect of the prices of food 
grains to be considered ; if these rise to anything like the 1029 level, an event 
desirable enough on general grounds, there must be an automatic increase in 
military expenditure. Therefore His Excellency desires it to be made clear 
that he cannot regaid the budget figure of 46*65 crores as representing a new 
standai-d level and that the normal cost of the Forces at their present strength 
when the cut in pay is restored must be recognised to be about 48 crores even 
if the prevailing low prices for grain, etc., continue. I have thought it right 
to let Honourable Members know the conclusion which His Excellency has 
drawn from the facts of the present situation. Government will continue to 
press for every possible economy and the retrenchment campaign is not to 
be regardeii as finally closed with the present achievements. 

15. Before I leave the subject of the estimates of expenditure, I would 
like to draw attention to a table on page 2 of my general memorandum which 
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shows that whereas in the comparatively prosperous years from 1923 to 1928 
the extent to which Government had to rely on tax revenue was only Rs. 68 
crores, on the average, next year in a time of severe depression the call on tax 
revenue will amount to 77 crores. The reason for this pressure on tax revenue 
is not increased expenditure, for controllable expenditure has gone down in 
that period from 75 crores to 64 crores ; the reason lies in the falling off of 
revenue from commercial departments, the finance heads and opium in which 
there is a reduction of nearly 11 crores next year compared witli the average 
for the five years 1923 — 28. This is the real caus(3 of deterioration to which 
must be added the abolition of provincial cont ril)utions which stood at lis. 9 
crores in 1923 and the increase in the provision for reduction or avoidance of 
debt from to 7 crores. A further point is that wc arc now meeting their 
full accrued liability in respect of Cash Certilu ates which means a further 
2 crores. It is clear that the need for increasing tax revenue is not greatly 
increased expenditure but the heavy drop in the returns from the economio 
activities of Goveriuneiit and in the productivity of the country on wliich the 
revenue from taxation depends. 

16. On tlio subject of Ways and Means I will not take up the attention 
of the House except to mention one or tw'o salient features. In the current 
year the most important features have been the increase in provincial drawings 
by nearly 6 (crores owing mostly to heavy deficits and loans to agriculturists 
to assist them to tide over the fall in prices or failure of crops. The other 
important feature was the addition of Its. 35 crores to the resources as a result 
of expansion of currency against treasury bills. During 1930>31 and 1931-32 
Government had to ell’cct large contractions of the curreiic}^ to avoid develop- 
juent of an inllationary position owing to the tremendous fall in world prices 
of all commodities. This process continued till Septomber when tlu* suspension 
of the Gold iSlandard i)roduced a (jomploto <‘hai\go in tlic situation. b\)r 
various reasons a largo dejriand for currojwjy has arisen, wJiicii er)al)lcd Govern- 
ment to replace in the Paper Currency Keservo a largo )>art of the H'rc’asury 
Bills which liad been cancelled during the previous two years and in this way 
to recover rosour(!es temporarily lost by the j^u’cvious t;ontra( lion : the not 
effect of contraction and expansion during tfic last Llircc year’s has been to 
decrease resources l)y Hs, S]- crores. Under loarrs, £10 million was raised in 
London in May 1931 luit the J932 loan was repaid from U’(‘asury brJancjcs — a 
act rcdu<!tioii of £5 million iii storling borrowing. The loan in India achicwefl 
nearly 17 crores against an estimate of 15 (auros, arul a satisfactory feature 
was the extent to whicli .small investors took advautagci (4’ tire loan in a time 
of depression. Another satisfactory feature is that the j'ccoipls this year 
from Post Office Cash (Jcrtificates are cxjjcclcd to amount to over 7 crores 
compared with the estimate of 4 crores. Por iwjxt yc.ir tlie main fcatujc is 
that it should not be necessary to raise any loans except for the purpose of 
meeting or converting maturing loan olrligations. It is assumc(l that the 
6 per cent, sterling bonds, 1932-33, which Government liavo tlie option to 
repay in June will be replaced by other sterling borrowing, but it may bo 
possible to repay these bonds without borrowing in London if exchange con- 
tinues strong. As regards rupee loans, it is exiwicted to issue a loan of 14J 
crores which is required to provide for the repayment of 0 per cent. 1932 
bonds which fall due in October. If the recent improving tendency in the 
Government securities market continues, it sliould be possible to raise a larger 
loan in India on favourable terms, and in that case Government will probably 
take the opportunity to fund a part of the floating debt. 

17. There are tw'o questions which have engaged considerable attention 
during the year, the export of gold and the expansion of the currency. 
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As regards the first the House will have an opportunity of discussing the 
question and hearing the views of Government on the Resolution which my 
Honourable friend liai Bahadur Jagdish Prasad proposes to move to-morrow 
and therefore I need not deal with the question now. As regards expansion 
of the cuiTeney, the criticism has been advanced that the recent expansion 
has not been justified by any rise in rupee prices and that the (Government is 
in effect using tlie iu)te printing press to meet its own requirements, thereby 
causing a dangerous iiitlat ionary position. Govemment were severely criti- 
cised before for contracting as they arc now taken to task for expanding the 
currency. As to this charge the answer is simple that so long as the rupee 
exchange is pegged to something external eitlier gold or sterling, currency 
cannot be expanded or contracted beyond the requirements of the public 
without the results l)(i(u)ming apparent in the exchange position. If Govern- 
ment expands mirreiuiy to meet its own needs because its revenue is inadequate 
or its credit is bad, then exchange A^ill weaken and collapse. The great im- 
provement whicli has l•eccntly taken place both in credit and excliange is the 
best answer Government can give to its critics whoso views are not shared by 
the money markets. To those who say that the recent rise in prices has not 
been sufficient to justify the extent of expansion of the currency, the only 
answer is that it has been absorbed and that there is no evidence in the Bank’s 
figures or otherwise of an undue surplus. Whei*c the money has gone it is 
not possil)le to say exactly. Some is required to meet the needs of trade with 
higher rupee prit^es and also currency must now be held to a large extent where 
gold now exported was held l)efor(?. This sliows a gratifying confidence in the 
country’s currency. Whatever the critics may say, Government can assert 
with the greatest assurance that the position is sound. It is obvious that the 
recent im])rovement in the exchange position and in the demand for currency 
has been largely due to the sale and export of gold. If that were to cease and 
if there were to be any set back in the world with a renewed fall in gold and 
rupee prices, then Government may again have to reverse the process to main- 
tain a sound position. Will the critics again shift the ground and criticise 
Government ojice more from the other side For the present let us hope such 
a necessity will not arise. 

18. 1 will now conclude this review, (government can justifiably main- 
tain that their budgetary position is sound — expenditure has been heavily 
retrenched in ax'cordaiice with the recommendations of the Retrenchment 
Committee, made after a severer scrutiny than has ever before been made ; 
the revenue estimates arc based on conservative data having regard to the 
present state of trade depression, and thus Government can face next year 
with a prospect of a fairly substantial surplus, while, even though the current 
year is closing with a nominal deficit, if we take into account the provision 
made from revenue for reducing debt, we can rechon on a surplus of receipts 
over ex})endituro for the two years combined. There are not wanting favour- 
able signs in the increase of investments in Cash Certificates and Savings Bank 
deposits and in subscriptions by small investors to the Treasury Bonds. Again 
one may point to the casing of money rates, the repayment without borrowing 
of 15 million sterling in January and to the recent strong improvement in the 
price of Government securities both in India and in London. For example, 
the 3i per cent, sterling stock which in September last went down to 43 had 
risen on March 2nd to about 6(5 and other semirities have also improved. Tho 
Secretai-y of State was able to point the other day with satisfaction to the fact 
that at tho time, of such general economic depression, there was a striking 
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improvement in the general financial situation of the Government of India, 
and that there were many signs, still uncertain but none tlie less hopeful, of 
better times. 

The old landmarks are gone and Government are facing conditions for 
which there are in many respects no parallel. In these circumstances Govem- 
luent have taken such measures as they can fairly ask the country to support, 
but neither India nor any other country can feel that the position is assured. 
In India also there is tlic atlded difficulty of uncertainty about the political 
question and threats of civil disobedience directed mainly at imj)eding the 
ordinary course of trade, but no account of this feature has been taken in the 
estimates in the confident hope that ultimately the good sense of the country 
will prevail. Finally, if only world conditions improve, there is every ground 
for increasing confidence for the future. Despitci the difficulties whiidi remain, 
it would be hard to find a country in the world whose intrinsic financial ])osition 
is sounder or whose prospects of c^conomic advance in the future are inoro 
bright. (Applause.) 

The Council then .adjourned till Eleven of the Clock on Tuesday, the 8th 
March, 1932. 
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Tvesday, Sth March, 1932. 


The Council met in the Council Chamber of the Council Hous'e at Eleven 
of the Clock, the Honourable the President in the Chair. 


RESOLUTION PURCHASE OF ALL DISTRESS GOLD BEING 
EXPORTED TO FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 

The Honouhable Rai Bahabur Lala JAGDISH PRASAD (United 
Provinces Northern : Non-Muhammadan) : Sir, 1 beg to move the following 
Resolution : 

“ This Council recommends to the Governor General in Council to lake neceRHiu> tlcps 
for the purchase of all distress gold that is now being exported to foreign countries, for tlio 
sake of reserves <>f the proposed Central Reservo Rank for India.” 

It was on the 16th of September, Sir, that I moved a llesohition in this 
House in favour of reversion to the pre-war ratio. The Government then 
opposed it with its usual stock arguments. Five days later came the announce- 
ment of a/aii accompli that Great Britain having gone off the gold standard, 
India, which is so often tagged to the chariot wheels of Great Britain in financial 
matters, had thrown away all rates of exchange. The Government of India 
had, however, counted without their host. They never knew that their mentor 
had decided otherwise. The Great Moghul, governing from his place at 
Whitehall, superseded the Government Ordinance issued here. Things put here 
in the melting pot were once more .shaped in accordance with the requirements 
of the British situation and the Indian rupee thenceforward was pegged to 
the highly fluctuating British paper currency, better known as sterling. 
Indian interests were once more subordinated to British interests. 

Sir, it is a general belief of the Indian commercial community that the 
rupee has saved the sterling ; the former has served as an anchor and the 
value of the latter has not fallen much more precipitately and sharply than it 
has actually done, as it got unvarying support at least from one important 
quarter. Be that as it may, the consequences of our being linked to the de- 
preciated currency of Great Britain have been too plain and obvious in India. 
The British trade got a fillip in India as it received an extra dose of preference. 
The prices of goods received in India from non-British countries rose from 25 
to 30 per cent, and even higher in certain cases. Stability of prices by which 
Sir George Schuster’s predecessor swore and which was his chief argument 
in favour of the 18d. ratio was thrown to the winds. Restrictions on exchange 
were put in many countries in the world as a result of the suspension of the 
gold standard in Britain and all national Governments took proper and ade- 
quate steps to preserve their supplies of gold. 

Sir, this is what happened in the ca.se of countries that have got the right 
of managing their own affairs. Let us now look at the record of a foreign 
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Government in this country which was also faced with a similar situation. 
I say it sat dumb looking askance. One important result of the adoption of 
the policy of linking the rupee to sterling was an award of Imperial preference 
as above noted, but the other has been an outflow of gold from India to other 
Countries, not her monetary gold which India always takes delight in keeping 
with others, but gold in the hands of private individuals. At a time when 
others conserved their supplies of the yellow metal, India afforded to be 
generous at the expense of her poor masses who sold their savings of a lifetime 
or more because the economic situation wns so acute in the country that there 
was no alternative. 

Sir, no section of the House will dispute the statement that gold is a 
national asset. Monetary supplies are an actual asset while stock in the hands 
of private individuals represent potential monetary power. For good or for 
evil, the people of India have, by habit or by sheer force of circumstances, 
become used to keeping their small savings hoarded in the forms of precious 
metals. Frankly, I cannot blame them for this rather uneconomic practice 
on their part, for the simple reason that the Government has not taken any 
active steps in this country for the growth of banking or an}'’ other easily ac- 
cessible mobilising institutions with a view to encourage habits of investments 
among the vast multitude of agriculturists on the countryside. The position, 
however, is as we find it to-day. Monetary stocks of gold are a visible supply 
in the world, while those in the hands <tf private individuals can, at best, be 
intelligent estimates largely based on guess work. 'The idea is that even in 
the latter form gold is serving a very im])ortant function of storage of value. 

In answer to a question in this House it was stated by the Honourable 
the Finance Secretary on the 25th February last that the total value of gold 
exported since the abandonment of the gold standard was over 49 crores ; 
that the distribution from Ist October to 81st December last was as follows : 
to the United Kingdom, 24*6 crores, and to other countries, 10*8 crores; 
and that practically all the gold originally consigned from India to England 
had been re-exported to other countries. 

Sir, I submit that gold exports have been regularly and steadily taking 
place during the last six months although it would appear on Government’s 
own admission as well as from the evidence obtained from other independent 
sources that Indian supplies have also gone into the usual sink where gold of 
other countries is going. I admit that the exports of gold have extremely 
eased the situation as regards the remittance programme of the Government 
as the Finance Member had been experiencing considerable difficulty in trans- 
ferring funds from India to Britain through trade channels. Whatever views 
others outside might hold, I am one of those who believe that in view of the 
heavy short-term maturing sterling obligations of this country in Britain, the 
repayment of the loan of £15 million that matured early this year was, on 
the whole, the wisest step to take. Reborrowing operations might have further 
told on the credit of India and I have strong suspicions that such a big demand 
might even have been unsuccessful under the present delicate conditions. 

But if I give my quajified support to certain operations or part of opera- 
tions which have largely served India’s interests, I should not be understood 
to defend the official policy of encouraging gold exports from this country. 
How long will you go on demanding heavy and still more heavy drafts of hlo^ 
from a body which has already become anssmic and so devoid of vitality ! 
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Your remittance operations are a recurring phenomenon. To effect adjust- 
ments about them by the poor man’s blood is not after all a wise policy to 
adopt. These are, at best, makeshift arrangements. 

The possession of gold by an individual represents power in the hands of a 
community. It is false to suggest that one who parts with his gold gets an 
equivalent amount of purchasing power. T submit. Sir, that this purchasing 
power in the form of paper currency of India or in the shape of token coins of 
silver, is very much less than the potential power of gold . It was an importa nt 
British economist who said early last year in the columns of a loading financial 
paper of that country that with £5 worth of gold they could manufacture credit 
worth a hundred million pounds. Looking at our gi)ld exports from that point 
of view, Sir, I maintain that by our gold exports of nearly 50 crores we have 
not gained but very heavily lost purchasing power. Left within the country, 
that gold was in a position to create a very much larger amount of purchasing 
power ; it w’ould have enabled expansion of credit. 

And this brings me to the purpose on account of which T have moved this 
Resolution this morning, namely, that in our own country w^e require gold to 
build up the necessary reserves for the establishment of a Reserve Bank, and’ 
the Government should take necessaiy steps for its purchase in the open market. 
It has become a fashion of late j^ears to say that the necessary amount of gold 
is not available for the e.stablishment of a Reserve Bank in India. Look at. 
the irony of fate that we are throwing away our own supplies at this moment 
which could be conveniently tapped for the requirements of the nation. Fdr 
the sake of a temporary problematical advantage we are losing sight of the 
permanent interests of this country. 

But my objection is not so much based on the poor man selling his gold, 
as on India losing it altogether. I plead that the Goveniment of this country 
should buy it in the open market. I am in favour of an embargo being placed 
on the export of gold, but my fear is that it w ill loful to sales of gold to foreign 
banks in India. They will buy it under conditions of embargo, then 
work up an agitation for the removal of th(» embargo and will thereby be in 
a position to make large fortunes out of the savings of the poor man. I jun not 
inclined to blame the private shroffs of Bombay who facilitate these exports 
as it is, after all, human nature to work for a business gain. The best course, 
therefore, to my mind is what I have suggested in this Resolution. But the 
crux of the question now is : How are the Government to buy this gold ? 
Well, they can buy this gold with those very resources with which they would 
have effected purchases abroad in normal circumstances. Secondly, they 
have been disposing of large surplus stocks of silver, and they could certainly 
divert them to the purchase of gold, instead of sending the white metal to the 
already glutted market of China. Thirdly, if the Government approaches 
the question with sympathy and takes prominent peojde into confidence, it is 
not improbable that it may successfully raise rupee loans for tliis piiqinse from 
the Indian money market. Finally, I submit that the amount of metallic 
reserve in the Paper Currency Reserve amounts to 3/4 ths of the total issue. 
Statutory requirements do not necessitate a more than 50 per cent, reserve. 
It is easy under these circumstances to find out the necessary ways and means 
to buy this gold on official account once the Government makes up its mind to 
do so. 

I am very sorry. Sir, that the Budget speecli of the Honourable the Finance 
Member made yesterday on the floor of the Legislative Assembly has left me 
an unrepentant sinner. He would appear to argue that India should play an 
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international role in bringing about a reduction in the real value of gold a®, 
expressed in terms of commodities. He has compared our position to that o 
Prancer Belgium, Holland and the United States of America, the only important 
countries of the world that remain on a gold basis, that have substantially 
increased their stocks of gold in the year 1931. He compares the Indian 
position with South Africa and Australia without taking into consideration 
the fact that these two countries are original producers and consequently 
exporters of gold and not importers like India. Nothing is more misleading 
than paragraph 74 of the Finance Member’s speech wlicre he has distorted a 
number of half-truths in a most fantastic fashion in order to show that India 
should do as others have done or are already doing. I have shown above who 
those others are who have no sort of restrictions on the exports of gold. These 
are mostly the very countries that have thrived at the expense of others, these 
are the peoi)lc who made hay while the sun shone, they set their houses in order 
while those of others were burning. To compare the Indian position with 
theirs is simply ridiculous and moonshine. 

The Finance Memljer ha.s made .some important announcements as regards 
the future of the gold standard in India. He says it is speculation to buy 
gold now when there is no gold .standard. Let him say once for all that India 
shall not revert to tlie gold standard. The life of the Indian nation fortu- 
nately does not co-terminate with the Finance Ministership of Sir George 
Sohuster. We have to think of our position in the economy of world’s trade. 
Will he declare that Britain doe.s not want to revert to the gold standard in the 
future ? 

Then, the Finance Member argues that the Goveniment has to meet its 
foreign obligations. 1 have al ready (lealt with this aspect, it is only a temporary 
advantage by the sacrifice of very much greater advantages in the future. 
Last year it used to bo repeated almost ad nauseam that a Reserve Bank 
Could not be accomplished as there were no gold reserves. Now comes the 
surprising attitude of the Government that we have already got our 
proper proportion of gold. Perhaps the uninitiated world has still to live 
to learn and learn more of the mysterious ways of the British Government 
in relation to India as regards the administration of financial matters. 
I submit, Sir, that the Finance Member’s patched up defence of the Govem- 
ment action is most unconvincing. I definitely maintain that India has 
not built any external reserves by her e.xports of gold ; on the other hand, she 
has positively lost a great deal of her private reserves which would have helped 
in withstanding any monetary storm in the future. 

In conclusion. Sir, I appeal to the Honourable Members of this House to 
reflect public opinion on this all important question. A stitch in time saves 
nine. If we can show ourselves capable of taking the right decision at this 
moment, there is no doubt that the scheme for a Reserve Bank will materialise 
at an early date. World conditions do not promise that the pressure on gold 
is likely to be less in the near future ; on the other hand, competent authorities 
predict that by 1940 the annual production of the metal might substantially 
fall. We may have to wait for the Reserve Bank till Doomsday as the necessary 
reserves will never be forthcoming. 

I therefore commend this Resolution to the acceptance of the House. 

The HoNorRABLE Sir MANECKJI DADABHOY (Central Provinces : 
Nominated Non- Official) : Sir, though I am afraid I cannot support this 
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Kesolution I welcome it for two reasons. In the first instance, it gives this 
Council an opportunity of discussing this most important question in isolation 
from other currency problems treated in the budget ; and secondily, it will 
afford an opportunity to correct some misapprehensions which are pievailing 
in the country not only among well-informed people but even among poli- 
ticians of the highest rank and among a large class of business and trades- 
people. It is for this reason, Sir, that this Resolution is very opportune at the 
present juncture. It will help to dispel the wrong impressions which exist 
regarding the policy of the Government and the vital question involved in the 
export of gold even amongst educated people like the Honourable Mover. 
Sir, it is a matter of congratulation to India that England went off the gold 
standard and India followed suit two days after. Those who know the financial 
history of the country and those who understand currency and exchange 
problems wdll come to the conclusion without the remotest doubt that going 
off the gold standard by the Government of India has brought to this country 
within a short spell of five months a remarkable measure of prosperity and 
strengthening of the financial position. Sir, I will first allude here to a personal 
explanation. In September last, when the deliberations of the Round Table 
Conference were proceeding, Mr. Gandhi raised the question at tlie Round 
Table Conference and took the Government of India to task for having followed 
the policy adopted in Great Britain and in going off the gold standard without 
even consulting our Legislature before adopting such an imf)ortant course. I 
was present at that debate. As one of the Governors of the Imperial Bank of 
India and as one who understood something of finance I could not allow Mr. 
Gandhi’s allegations at the Round Table Conference to go uncontroverted and 
I joined issue with him there and then and told him that the policy adopted by 
the Government of India was the right and proper policy, that the policy 
ushered in by Lord WilJingdon was the one policy which could possibly be 
sodopted under the circumstances and that a few months will show whether 
that policy was right or wrong, and though I was then taken to task by some 
Indian newspapers and I am very pleased and I have the satisfaction to know 
that within a period of six months, the good augury which I then predicted has 
fulfilled all our expectations. In the first instance, there is an erroneous im- 
pression in the country between the character of monetary gold and non- 
monetary gold. Gold which is put in circulation, gold which is used for meeting 
international obligations in the matter of payments for exports and imports, 
gold which is utilised for a like and kindred purpose, is regarded as monetary. 
In this country there are large stocks of iion-monetary gold lying idle, not being 
utilised at all for any purpose. It is kept intact for various reasons according 
to the ideas of the different communities which possess them. This practice 
is not only confined to the poor classes of cultivators but also prevails among 
the affluent and rich communities. During the last 30 years there has been a 
heavy import of gold into this country, I am now referring only to gold im- 
ported for non-monctary purposes, as a store of value. We know from Sir 
George Schuster’s speech delivered yesterday that in the last 30 years gold to 
the value of Rs. 700 crores has been imported into this country. Where is 
that gold gone ? That gold has not been utilised for monetary purposes, but 
it has been utilised as a storage of value. The exported quantity represents 
only a negligible fraction of the gold which has been hoarded in India. But 
long before the British Government took the administration of the country in 
their hands, long before the East India Company came into existence and came 
to India for the purpose of trading, large accumulations of gold existed in this 
country, and well-informed public opinion, tradespeople, estimate — though 
there are no exact statistics on the 8ubject->that gold exists in India to-day 
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to tbe Talue of Rs. 2,000 crores, or 66 crores of tolas. That is the opinion, Sir, 
the well-inf onned tradespeople. But unfortunately a large portion of this 
gold has been lying absolutely idle in this country. This gold was purchased 
at a price much below the present price and a part of that gold to the extent 
of 60 or 52 crores, an infinitesimally small part of the hoard^ wealth of India, 
the hoarded non-monetary gold of India, has conie into the market for the 
purpose of export. And why has it come out for export ? The people are 
the best judges. These people who got their gold at a rate of Rs. 19, Rs. 20 
or Rs. 21 a tola, a month ago recover^ at least Rs. 30 a tola and even now they 
are not getting much less than that price. Are these people to be hampered, 

E revented , from making legitimate profits of the savings which they have made ? 

loes it lie in the mouth of Government or anybody else to tell these people 
not to make legitimate use of the savings in a very thin year, when they are 
in distressed circumstances, when they have no money, when they are not able 
to pay their land revenue to Government ? Are they not to utilise their 
life savings which they accumulated at a small price and which they are now in a 
position to sell at a much more remunerative price ? No Government could 
ever possibly think of doing this. And what have they done ? For selling 
gold they have got large sums in silver money. My friend Mr. Jagdish Prasad 
talks of paper currency. They have got large sums of money which they are 
able to utilise for their domestic purposes and also for the payment of their 
debts and also for payment of their Government dues. Under these circums- 
tanoes they are perfectly justified in doing this. My Honourable friend brings 
this Resolution under the garb of ])urchasing these hoards of gold for the pur- 
pose of establishing the foundatiojis of the Reserve Bank. From the speech 
that I have heard from him to-day I say that is a mere excuse for condemning 
the policy of permitting exports. The Reserve Bank was a mere excuse to 
discuss the subject as ho did this morning ; the question of ratio, the old 
hackneycdsubjectof ratio and the question of Imperial preference he also 
discusscxl tliis morning and 1 do not propose to give any reply to his observations 
because they are entirely outside the province of this Resolution. Sir, if India 
has now removed from its huge storage a partial quantity of its gold, let us see 
what has been done in America to-day. Only the other day Mr. Hoover, the 
President, apiiealcd to the public of America to cease hoarding which he says 
is one of the very serious factors of the present financial and economic depres- 
sion ; and only a few days ago we saw another cablegram from America in 
whicii President Hoover firoiuisecl to release 200 millions worth of solid gold 
for the purpose of attempting to mobilise for internal purposes large hoards of 
gold lying with the Federal Reserve Bank which are beyond the statutory gold 
reserve requirements of the Bank. What is being done by the people of 
England ? Everyone, most of the people of the United Kingdom who had 
savings in gold, in ornaments, are taking advantage of the high price of gold 
and selling the same. Even to-day the trophy of a horse race — ^I saw in yes- 
terday's telegram — in the shape of the Ascot Gold Cup came into the market 
for the purpose of being sold. This is happening not only here but in all civilis- 
ed countries to-day ; they are taking advantage of the favourable position and 
selling gold which relieves them of certain immediate necessities and which 
places them in a favourable monetary position. India does not stand unique 
in its attempt. My friend has told us that this gold which is going out of India 
is a power in the liands t)f our communities and he says we ought not to allow 
it to be exported from this country. But he forgets that India will continue 
to sell as long as the present price is maintain^ ; but once the price goes 
down to Bs. 23 a tola she will start purchasing again. Sir, he recommends 
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that the Government should buy this gold. Now, I was looking in vaiii 
throughout his speech to find out how he proposes that this large quantity of 
gold should be purchased. He made no suggestion of any kind in his speech 
or indicated the line of action by which the Government was to find money 
for this purpose. Did he want Government to borrow money in the present 
financial crisis, in the present financial catastrophe, with a deficit budget within 
18 months of 39 crores ? Does he want the Government of India to borrow 
money for the purpose of purchasing these vast quantities of gold which are 
being exported ? Does he seriously propose that Government should bu 3 r 
gold at such a high price ? He has not informed us how it should be purchased. 
Sir, Sir George Schuster has given a complete answer to my Honourable friend 
and I do not propose to take up the time of the Council by re^ieating those argu* 
ments ; but when gold has been divorced from our currency, from rupee, and 
linked to sterling, I consider it would be suicidal on the part of the Government 
if they attempted to purchase gold in these circumstances as it would be nothing 
short of rank speculation. It would not be justified, it would not be tolerated 
or supported by the country. It is not possible for Government to buy all 
that gold because it has heavy external obligations to meet. Further, we do 
not require at present large quantities of gold for internal purposes. Our 
Paper Currency Reserve and our Gold Standard Reserve have been already 
strengthened. Government do not require gold for the purpose of meeting 
imm^ately her internal obligations. But it is a godsend that this gold has 
come out to meet our external obligations. What has happened within a short 
spell of time ? India has been in a position to pay off £15 million of sterling 
loan without fresh borrowing or without the Government of India coming to 
the country for the purpose of fresh borrowing of without any extra measure 
of taxation except that which has been already imposed by the Emergency 
Finance Bill of last November. We have been able to achieve that gigantic 
performance, and I feel certain that perhaps there would oven be no necessity 
to borrow the 14 crores which Mr. Brayne mentioned yesterday if the present 
state of affairs continues and if gold goes on being exported from now up to the 
month of June. I firmly believe that we shall be in a position to pay off our 
six million loan of bonds with the export of this precious commodity. 

Then my friend made some significant remark regarding not liaving a 
sufficient measure of metallic backing. In fact, our gold situation has been 
improved and our metallic backing has also considerably improved over the 
previous years. What else has it done ? And it must also bo remembered 
that in India we are all longing for change and for improvement. We arc all 
longing for the commodity prices to go up. If gold export continues in this 
way it will result in a revival in commodity prices and it will cause a general 
improvement in the position of the cultivating classes. We are all longing to see 
our staple agricultural products fetching in the market good and reasonable 
prices and our position improved and brought under parity and level of the 
position that we experience in 1929. The most substantial and welcome rise 
in the value of Government securities has given confidence by an improvement 
in general trade. Also by the improvement of the economic situation it may 
help to restore political tranquillity. But it must also be remembered that all 
our prosperity will not depend on local action and local enterprise and sacri- 
fice. We are bound up with the international situation to-day and this country 
cannot possibly improve extensively unless the other countries of the world 
improve. And what has happened practically ? This 52 crores of rupees of 
gold has gone to England and though directly benefiting India has indirectly 
helped the United Kingdom to pay off partly the debt of £75 million which she 
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contracted a few months ago from America and France. In return her 
statesmen have with gratitude acknowledged the service which India has in« 
directly done to that country and it is this position, Sir, which makes me think 
that if this policy continues and I have a great deal of faith and confidence. 
Sir, in the sound judgment of the people at large, economists may fall into 
error, business people may get into traps laid for them by designing financiers, 
but the villagers and the general public are sound to the core and they are the 
best judges of the financial situation of the country. I have not the slight- 
est doubt, Sir, that Honourable Member must have noticed — so far as India 
is concerned — the welcome rise in her internal securities. Three mouths ago 
most of our Government of India securities were standing at a low level. To- 
day a healthy feeling has been engendered. The 31 per cent, security has risen 
by many points and it is one of the happiest features of this policy. 

There are many other points on which I would like to touch to convince 
Honourable Members, but the time at my disposal does not permit of it and 
I will only hope that, if they have the real interests and the welfare of India at 
heart and if they love this country, they will not allow a short-sighted policy 
to interfere with what is going on in the country to the advantage of its peojile. 

The Honourable Mr. H. M. MEHTA (Bombay : Non-Muhammadan) : 
'Sir, I cannot support the Resolution which my friend has moved in this House 
for very many solid reasons. The day England went oil the gold standard, 
•the price of gold began to rise in this country. Before that, gold was imported 
at a price between Jls. 19 and Rs. 21 per tola. In less than two or three days 
the price rose to Rs. 25 or Rs. 26 and as the days rolled on, in less than a fort- 
night it came to about Rs. 20 and Rs. 30. My Honourable friend in the Reso- 
lution has said that it was di.stress gold. I cannot imagine for one solitary" 
moment that the ryots were so clever as to think and determine within a week 
or a fortnight and come forward to sell their gold. It was quite the contrary 
for it was tlic vciy ricli financiers, some of the banking communities like the 
Marwaris and Gujarati Hindus and many other zemindars in the Indian States 
who had hoarded this gold for love of the gold itself, it was they who thought 
that it was a golden opportunity that had come to them — that is to say, from 
Rs. 20 they could sell at Rs. 29 or Rs. 30 and make a profit of 40 to 50 per cent. 
They profited by the opportunity and I congratulate them on their good sense 
in taking that opportunity in their hands. But to say that distress gold came 
forward in less than a fortnight or a month ! I am sorry I cannot agree with 
the Mover of this Resolution. 

Then, Sir, Gi)vernnient difl not dream for one moment that the people 
of India would come out to sell their hoards of gold. They did not anticipate 
that the gold would come out either from the hoarders or the people who are in 
distressed eircumstanees. It came out as a natural flow and ?f 50 crores of 
gold went out of this country, just imagine what was the real value of that 
gold. It was only 35 crores because the gold was bought at an average of 
Rs. 19 to Rs. 20 and therefore when the 50 crores went out, it was made up of 
35 crores in real value and 15 crores in profit. Well, that 50 crores in cash 
came into the country and is now circulating in India. That metal was lying 
idle like a i)iecc of furniture — you may call it valuable furniture — not realising 
a single penny. Now* this 60 crores is circulating in the country bearing some 
interest, 5 or 6 per cent, or if used for commercial purposes perhaps 
even more. But what has really happened since ? Soon after the gold ex- 
ports were made we all know that the cotton which was selling at Rs, 140 a 
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candy gradually rose to Rs. 230 — a difference of Rs. 90 per candy or a 66 per 
cent, rise during these last few months. Wheat, which was standing at the 
price of Rs. 1-8-0 rose to Rs. 2-9-0 and Rs. 2-12-0, thus securing a 60 per cent, 
rise in that commodity. The money which came in by this sSe of gold, say, 
60 crores had to be invested, the people thought that the things which were 
lying at the lowest price at the time were the bargains to purchase. They 
purchased them ana eventually the price went on rising and it must have 
brought huge profits both to the middlemen as well as to the cultivators and 
the ryots of the soil. 

The second part* of the Resolution of my Honourable friend is to buy 
gold for the pui'poses of a Central Reserve Bank for India which no one knows 
when it is going to come. Whether in a year or two years or five years 
nobody can detemiine. Where has Government got the money to buy all that 
Rs. 60 crores worth of gold ? Even if they had, will my Honourable friend 
say that it is advisable to buy at Rs. 29 or Rs. 30 a tola when in normal times 
you can buy at Rs. 21 ? Another point. When England went off the gold 
standard, its connection with the dollar came to as low as 3 '36. Now, it is 
gradually rising and according to to-day’s telegram it is 3 • 62. As the exchange 
rises the price of gold must eventually fall and there is every indication that the 
exchange will rise further and further, and if that be rhe case, the price of gold 
will go down and may reach the noniial level before the Central Bank is 
started. With these few remarks, Sir, I op{)ose the Resolution. 

The Honourable Mr. A. F. L. BRAYNE (Finance Secretary) : Sir, 
my Honourable friends Sir Maneckji Dadabhoy and Mr. Mehta have so 
ably and thoroughly covere<l all the arguments against this Resolution that 
there is very little for me to add. I would only emphasise one or two points. 
I presume that wlien the Reserve Bank does come into being, it wall bo con- 
stituted, at least so far as its financial foundation goes, more or less on the same 
lines as was devised for it in Sir Basil Blackett's Reserve Bank Bill of 1926. 
According to that Bill, the minimum gold holdings were to bo Rs. 30 crores. 
The Bill also provided for progressive addition to the gold backing of the note 
issue, but only to a fairly moderate extent. That is to say, at the end of five 
years, the minimum w'as to be only l/5th of the total note issue. Now, as- 
suming that it were desired to e.stablish the Reserve Bank to-morrow, what 
would be the position ? The total note issue to-day is Rs. 180 crores. In 
addition it will be necessary for the Bank to provide for liabilities of about 
Rs. 40 crores as reconimende^l by the Currency Commission for rupee redemp- 
tion ; that is to say, the liabilities will be a total of Rs. 220 crores. Against 
that there is Rs. 44 crores worth of gold at the old parity rate already in the 
Paper Currency and Gold Standard Reserve, just l/6th of the liabilities tliat 
Would arise if the Reserve Bank was established to-morrow , thougli the Reserve 
Bank Bill provided only for ] /5th at the end of five years. Thus the Govern- 
ment are already in a very strong position as regards its gold holdings. What 
is wanted now is not more gold, but more sterling securities which would yield 
interest to Government and would provide interest for working the Bank 
when it is e.stablished. As both my Honourable friends have pointed out, 
purchase of gold at the present time would be an extremely si)eculative measure. 
With more than half the world off the gold standard, no one knows what may 
happen to gold. It is one of the canons of financial propriety that Govern- 
ment should use the tax-payer’s money in the same w^ay as a pmdent man 
would use his own and I would ask my Honourable friend whether at the 
present time he would care to turn all his fortune into gold at present prices. 
Nor is there any danger of the gold in the country being materially depleted 
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by exports, because, as has already been said, there has been something like 
Rs. 700 crores of gold absorbed by the countrj’^ in the last 30 years and that 
can only be an absolutely small fraction of the amount that has come into the 
country in the last 2,000 years since the Roman historian Pliny pointed to the 
remarkable absorption of gold by India. Ah Mr. Mehta has pointed out, to 
call the gold “ distress ” gold is rather begging the question. It is undoubt- 
edly the present high price of gold that has led to this very large export. Even 
if economic conditions are difficult, the small cultivator has still his small 
holdings to fall back upon. I think it is extremely lucky for him that gold 
imported at Rs. 19 to Rs. 21 a tola has now risen to Rs. 29 and that ho should 
be able to realise his store of savings at such a profit. Government therefore 
consider that the present position is an extremely favourable one and see no 
justification for disturbing it. I would therefore ask the House to reject the 
Resolution. 

The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala RAM SARAN DAS (Punjab : 
Non-Muharnmadan ): Sir, the matter which I want to put before the House 
in connection with this Resolution is that every person, whether he is poor or 
rich, must have a reserve as a standby to meet his needs in the time of diffi- 
culties. In Punjab the masses hoarded up silver as their capital reserve behind 
them. Unfortunately, because the fluctuations in the price of silver have been 
violent, the price varies very heavily, and has been by even 54 per cent, some 
time back. The result was that the capital of the poor masses which they 
accumulated to stand by them in times of difficulty was reduced by the exchange 
and currency policy of the Government by 54 per cent. Those people, realising 
the violent fluctuations in the price of silver, began to reserve their money in 
gold, as the fluctuations in gold were not so violent and therefore the chances 
of loss were not so great. Now, Sir, the time has come when owing to grave 
economic (Ii.strc.ss and unjirccedented and heavy taxation the masses cannot 
meet tlicir Jiving expenses and the result is that they have to fall back on their 
reserves. These reserves are being practically wiped out now, and the result 
will be that when the economic depression still increases, as there is every 
chance of its doing so, the [)light of the masses will be extremely miserable. Sir,, 
my Honoiiral)le friend, Sir Maneckji Dadabhoy, while making certain obser- 
vations, said that the policy which the Government has adopted has been in 
the interest of India. 

The Honourable Sir MANECKJI DADABHOY : Government has 
adopted no policy. It is the people’s policy. 

The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala RAM SARAN DAS : The policy 
of the Government in allowing the flight of gold ? 

The Honourabijs Mr. H. M. MEHTA ; They have not adopted any such 
policy. It is voluntary flight. 

The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala RAM SARAN DAS : My Honour- 
able friend seems to be misunderstanding wiiat I am saying. 

12 Noon. What I am saying is that the policy of the Government has 
been to allow unfettered the flight of gold from India. It 
comes indirectly to the same thing. In my opinion there ought to have been an 
Ordinance stopping the flight. 
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The Honourable Mb. H. M. MEHTA : Government is not taking 
any interest in its export. Why should it ? If Government had checked the 
export of certain commodities, how will this House take it ? 

The Honourable R ai Bahadur Lala RAM SARAN DAS : This House 
will take it with pleasure as far as my opinion is concerned. 

Sir, I want to quote the recommendation of the Indian Currency Com- 
mission of which my Honourable friend Sir Maneckji Dadabhoy was a member. 
In paragraph 25 of the Royal Commission on Indian Currency and Finance 
Report (1926) they have observed : 

“ By an appropriate Htruoture built on this foundation, tho In<lian system micrht 
<lovcloped into a perfoobcd Bterlinof oxchango standaril, both autoTnatic and olnstio in its 
(■ontraction and expansion, and eflficient to socuro stability. Siioh a system would involve 
tho least possible holding of metallic reserves, and woiihl also be tho most economical from 
tho standpoint of tho Indian tax-payer. Hut the system would have grave defects. Tho 
Hilver currency would still be subject to the threat implied in a Hso in tho price of silver. 
Were sterling once more to bo divorced from gold, tho rupee, being linked to sterling, would 
Huffor a similar divorce. Should sterling become heavily tlepreciated, Indian prices would 
have to follow sterling prices to whatever heights the latter might soar or, in the alter- 
native, India would have to absorb some portion of such rise by raising her exchange. 
India has had experience of both these nlternatives and tlio evils resulting from thorn are 
fresh in her memory. We do not indeed regard tho possibility of sterling again becoming 
divorced from gold as of much practical likelihood ; it is unlikely to liappen except in a 
world-wide catastrophe that would upset almost all currency systcuns. NoverthcleBs 
there is here a danger to bo guar<led against, which is ri'nl, however remote. ^I’here is 
undoubted disadvantage for India in dopondonco on tho curroncy system of a single country 
however stable and firmly linked to gold. For these reasons, were the standard of India 
to he an exchange standard, it should undoubtedly be a gold exchange standard, and not a 
sterling exchange standard 

This was. Sir, the observation of the Royal Commission on Currency and 
Finance. Now, Sir, this recommendation has been ignored. Even in America 

which is at present the richest country in the world (The Honourable 

Mr, H. M, Mehta : Who says?) because that is tho creditor country 

even of the biggest nations of the world. As there was an outflow of 10 croro 
pounds of gold from tho United States its Federal Reserve Bank hod to raise 
its rediscount rate from 2^ to 3^ per cent, in order to stop tho flight of gold from 
the United States. Sir, this is a question in which I feci a groat deal and my 
feeling is shared by the people at large who have from time to time given ex- 
pression to their opinion in the press and on the platform. I foar that in case 
the masses are completely deprived of their holdings in gold they will be in 
great distress when the present economic depression decreases they will not 
be able to re-buy gold, as gold prices will be very high and beyond their 
means. 

The Honourabib Mr. BIJAY KUMAR BASU (Bengal : Nominated 
^ori-Official) : Sir, the matter has been thrashefl out by the speakers who have 
^receded me very thoroughly and I have not very many arguments to put for- 
ward to oppose this Resolution. Sir, I admit that I am neither a Governor of 
ihe Imperial Bank of India nor a Bombay business man, nor even a man who is 
charge of the Finance Department of the Government of India, but I am a 
aiere student of finance and a very amateur .student at that. But what I find 
h all these matters is that every one of us has our pet theories. We always 
Jhink that one thing may happen and another thing may not happen ; every- 
thing is speculation in this matter. So, whatevci* may be the outcome of this 
light of gold I am almost sure that nobody knows what the real effect of it would 
30 until the effect ensues. We always get wise after the event and therefore 
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this Council will be well advised if they preserve the status quo and Vote down 
this Resolutbn. 

The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala JA6DISH PRASAD : Sir, the 
usual stock arguments have been trotted out by those Honourable Members who 
have thought it fit to oppose my Resolution. I had expected that the 
Government would realise that the temporary advantages accruing from tlie 
outflow of gold from India were far outweighs by the permanent injury that 
is being caused thereby to the economic life of the country. But it seems that 
I was hoping against hope. My Honourable friend Sir Maneckji Dadabhoy 
in the course of his speech asked why the Indian masses should be prevented by 
Government from making profits by the sales of their stored gold. But 
perhaps my Honourable friend forgot that what I advocate in my Resolution is 
that the Government should purchase all this distress gold : so that if the Gov- 
ernment purchased this gold the question of the poor people being deprived of 
their profits hardly arises. Then, my Honourable friend observed that I had 
made no suggestions to Government as to the resources with which they should 
manage to purchase these vast quantities of gold. Perhaps niy friend did not 
hear me when I 8\iggestcd a numlier of sources that could be tapped for this 
purpose. And some of them were as follows : Government was disposing of 
large surplus stocks of silver and I failed to understand why they could not be 
diverted to the purchase of gold instead of being sent to the already glutted 
market of China. 

Thou, Sir, I stated that the amount of metallic reserve in the Paper Curreir 
oy Reserve amounted to Jths of the total issue, whereas the statutory require- 
ments d id not necessitate more than a 50 per cent . reserve. 1 fail to understand 
why this balaiioe cannot he utilized for the purchase of gold by the Goveniment 
of India. My Honourable friend the Finance Secretary has, I am afraid, 
advanced no arguments w^orth the name in opposing my Resolution but has 
only counted' upon those non-official Members who spoke against it. Therefore 
I need scarcely say anything in reply to his speech. To me it seems that if the 
Government do not w'ant to do a certain thing a number of difficulties are put- 
forward as .standing in the way of their doing it, but once they make up their 
mind to do a thing all difficulties disappear. The Honourable the Finance 
Secretary has not indicated in his speech whetlier the Government have an 
idea of starting a Reserve Bank in tlie near future. If they have, may I ask 
Jhow they propose to build up reserves therefor failing the suggested purchai>P 
by the Government of this distress gold ? Simply to say to-day that Govern- 
ment have already tlieir proper proportion of gold while only till yestei'day sucli 
a claim was being denied will not, I am afraid, convince anybody. And if the 
Government do not projwse to establish tlie Bank in the near future let them 
Bay so candidly in so many words. It will not do to shirk the issue in a mys- 
terious manner. 

Sir, in spite of the learned arguments advanced by some of my Honourable 
friends here against my Resolution I remain unconvinced. I maintain that the 
larger interests of India demand that the flight of gold should be checked anc^ 
that it is high time that the Government bought this gold for the sake ol 
reserves of the proposed Reserve Bank. If the Goveniment and some of m} 
Honourable friends liave no faith in the pro]}osition to-day I am sure the future 
will .show whether the Government and they are right or whether that sectioi 
of Indian publicists which demands the course of action recommended in m> 
Resolution is right. 
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The Honoubablb the PRESIDENT : The question is : 

“ That this Council recoixiTnccds to the Oovernor General in Council to take necessary^ 
fitops for the purchase of all distress gold- that is now being exported to foreign countries 
for the sake of reserves of the proposed Central Reserve Bank for India.** 

The Council divided : 


AYES— 2. 

Pmsad, The Pionoiirablo Rai i Rom Snran Das, The ITonoiirable Rai 
Pahadur Lala. ! Bahadur Lola. 

NOES- 


The Honourable Mr. Bijay Kumar. 
Blioiitfl©, Til© Honourable Raja Laxmenrao. 
Bniyne, The Honourable Mr. A. F. L. 
Browne, The Honourable Sir Philip, 
fhnranjit Singh, The Honourable Sardar. 
C’hi'tti, The Honourable Diwan Bahadur 0. 
Nnrayanaawami . 

Chiininan Lnl, The Honourable Rai Bnlia- 
(liir Lala. 

(’orninander-in Chief, His Ex«;ellency the. 
Dadabhoy, The Honourable SirManeckji. 
IXuaidoss, The Honourable Sir David. 

Drake, The Honourable Mr. J. C. B. 
Emerson, The Honourable Mr. H. W. 
Eazl-i-Husain, The Honourable Khan Baha- 
dur, Mian Sir. 

Chosal, The Honourable Mr. Jyoisnanath. 
Harper, The Honourable Mr, K. B. 

Drur Hasan Khan, The Honourable 
Khan Bahadur Sir Muhammad. 


JaLni, The Honoiirablo Uai Bal.'adur Radha 
Kriphna. 

Megnw, The Honourable Major-Oeuernl J. 
W. D. 

Mohr Shah, The Honourable Xawab Sahib- 
xaila Sir Sayad Mohamad. 

Mtditu, The Honourable Mr. H. M. 

Mitter, Tlie ironourabk^ Sir Brojendra. 

Moti Chand, The Honourable Raja Sir, 

Murphy, The Honourable Mr. P. W. 

Noon, The Honourable Nawab Malik 
Mohammad Hayat Khan. 

Padshah Sahib Bahadur, The Honourable 
Saiyed Mohamed. 

Pandit, The Honourable Sardar Shri 
Jaganiiath Maharuj. 

Sothna, The Honourable Sir Phirozo. 

Shillidy, The Honourable' Mr. J. A. 

Suhrawardy, The Honourable Mr, 
Mahmood. 

Thompson, The Honourable Sir John. 


The motion was negatived. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : The Honourable Member did not 
seem to have had very good ground for his claim to divide the House on his 
Resolution. 


RESOLUTION RE MURAL DECORATIONS BY INDIAN ARTISTS TO 

GOVERNMENT BUILDINGS AT NEW DELHI AND INDIA HOUSE, 

LONDON. 

The Honourable Sib PHIROZE SETHNA (Bombay : Non-Muham- 
madan) : Sir, the Resolution which I have now the honour to move is as 
follows : 

** This Council recommends to the Governor General in Council that if the work of 
nniral decorations already don© by Indian artistn and students of Indian art schools in the 
Sccj^tariat at New Delhi is satisfactory then their services as soon as funds permit bo 
availed of for additional work of the same kind not only in the Secretariat but also in 
other public buildings in New Delhi and likewise in India House, London.’* 

Those Honourable Members of this Council who have been serving on it for 
more than eight years will recollect that as far back as February, 1924, 1 had 
moved a Resolution in regard to mural paintings in Government buildings 
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Baisina, the name by which New Delhi was known at that time. That Besolu. 
tion was as follows : 

This Council recorninondfi to the Governor General in Council that if and when the 
work of mural painting8 in the buildings at Haisina, including the Government House and 
the iSe«Totariat, is taken in hand, the same be entrusted to Indian artists and preferably 
to the bonibay Scliool of Arts 

An amendment was proposed by the Honourable Mr. Ley, the then Secretary 
of tlie Department concerned. He wished to substitute for the words “ and 
preferably the Bombay School of Arts the following : 

“ iftho requisite hi lent can bo found in India, and that Govormnont should consider 
the possibility of utilisingthescrviceofartstiKlents selected from the schoolsof art already 
existing in India.'’ 

From the wording of this amendment it was quite apparent that Government 
had grave doubts as to the (capacity of Indian artists to be able to do this work 
satisfactorily. The Government amendr ent was carried on a division. 1 
found myself in a minority on that occasion. Looking back to-day I feel 
strongly disposed to congratulate myself and the twelve Honourable Members 
who voted with me that we did form the minority. There is indeed much con- 
solation when one is able to prove the correctness of the principle he has advo- 
cated for a long time past by referring any sceptics to the concrete and indis- 
putable evidence of facts. We who formed the minority on that occasion are 
naturally delighUHl to find ourselves in that enviable position to-day. For 
to-day after the evidence of the good work done by Indian artists and art 
students on the walls of the new Secretariat I do not stand here as a suppliant 
pleading before the tribunal of this Council for opportunities for Indian artists 
and art schools to participate in the benefits of State patronage and laying 
before Honourable Members any anxious deductions and inferences to try if by 
any means it wore possible to convince them of the artistic value of their work. 
My position to-day is in direct contrast to what was the case in 1924. The 
success of our proposals, now that these have actually been put to the acid test 
of definite experiment, is such that we may be pardoned for exclaiming : 

Wo told you so ! 

New Delhi offers a wonderful opportunity, indeed the greatest opportunity, 
for Indian artists which has arisen since the Moghul times. As to the very 
great im}X)rtance of art to India there was a time when it was quite the fashion, 
to decry its importance in this country and the value of our artists* work was 
greatly underrated. In fact Honourable Members will be surprised to know 
if they are not already aware that in the former editions of the Encydopcedia 
Britannica up to at least its 8th edition there was to be found in the article on 
Painting such an absolutely incorrect statement as follows : 

“ WiMi respret to thp painting of the Phopnicians, Persian?, Iiidians and Chinese it 
was in tlio earlier stages and has over since been iiiiserablo and wretclicd. Although the 
Indians and Persians tiave always been celebrated for their tapestry yet it is more for 
the excellence of the material than purity of their desigTis. Ihit their utter ignemnee 
of the naked figure, their long barbarous and cumbersome garments and their want of 
science are so grossly palpable that they have never been and never will be referred to by 
any nation as an authority in design 

Hamourable Members will be equally surprised to know that those remarks 
have disappeared altogether from the later editions of the Encyclopasdia 
mrithout any explanation whatsoever. 
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Fortunately people are now beginning to realise that one of India’s greatest 
^assets for the world lies in her neglected arts and crafts. Public opinion is 
undoubtedly strongly aroused on this subject. It was therefore a good thing 
that in Bombay public opinion supported the request of its School of Art to be 
allowed to participate in decorating New Delhi and that Indian artists should be 
employed on its mural paintings. The Bombay School of Art has so far borne 
the brunt of the battle for the recognition of Indian art and again it is the 
largest, the oldest and has the most advanced courses of training in painting, 
modelling and architecture of any art school in India to-day as its syllabus in 
comparison with others will show. IMoreover the Bombay School of Art 
attracts students from all over India and not by any means only from the Bom- 
bay Presidency. It was this School which first put forwai'd through its Princi- 
pal in 1921 an official request that when mural paintings were executed upon 
the new Government buildings then in course of erection the work should be 
entrusted to Indian artists. Bombay anticipated a long time previous the 
fact that mural paintings would bo required for public buildings of New Delhi. 
Thanks to the effort of the then Governor of Bombay, Sir George Lloyd, now 
Lord Lloyd, a class for the study of mural paintings was founded. This 
was a logical continuation of the work of studying the mural paintings in the 
Ajanta Caves which was begun by the Bombay School of Art under its then 
Principal Mr. Griffiths in 1872 and continued for 11 years. The class of mural 
painting founded in 1920 was, however, not for the purpose of copying but for 
original work. There was nothing new in the idea of Indian artists painting 
mural- decorations upon public buildings. The idea itself was of course a 
great deal older tlian the Ajanta Caves themselves. The novelty of the class 
of mural painting lay in the fact of the application of the hereditary talent of 
Indian students for art to an original constructive effort after such efforts had 
fallen into what seemed hopeless disuse for many years. Proper facilities for 
advanced training for Indian students by means of organised classes and the 
class of mural painting were installed in the Bombay School in 1920. 

I have briefly outlined what has been done to make the Bombay School of 
Art an art school in order to show tliat it is capable of ranking alongside the 
best institutions of similar kinds in Kurope, for 1 am not one of those who 
think that art education in India must be radically ilifferent to what it is in 
Europe. I believe that it is essential to provide our students here with full 
facilities of training which at present they have to go to Kurope to obtain. 
I may be optimistic, but I can envisage a time when an Indian degree in art 
will carry an Indian student as far as the A. R. C. A. certificate of South Ken- 
sington, or any other degree in the art schools of Europe. For this purpose, 
I mean if the art schools of India are to be enabled to maintain this high stand- 
ard of higher art education, there must bo patronage. I am very sorry that the 
Prize of Delhi scheme has apparently been dropped by the Government of India 
since they published their note approving of the scheme in 1925. That scheme 
would have provided the selected students of our Indian art schools with post- 
graduate courses in art at a central institution in India. I feel sure that sooner 
or later something of that kind will have to be done if first class schools of art 
are to be maintained in India. However, the Resolution which I have the 
honour to move, deals with the immediate question of patronage, which is an 
absolute necessity for our Indian schools of art. 

In Committee Room “ A ” of the new Secretariat buildings Honourable 
Members will see the results of the beginnings made on the lines I suggested in 
1924 by the Government of India. Nothing could be more encouraging to an 
Indian whose pride in Indian art of the past does not blind him to the pressing 
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necessities of the present than to see the decorations of Indian artists as well as 
of our young students on the dome and walls of the new Secretariat buildings. 
I will not labour this point. There is no need for me to do so for the work itwlf 
pleads eloquently for national support for these talented young men. 

I am aware that a scheme external to India has been put into force since 
last I spoke on this subject. I allude to the mural paintings at India House 
recently executed by four Indian students of South Kensington. Indeed, the 
High Commissioner for India has given us a glowing description in his recent 
speech at Ijulia House of the work of these students and the results of their 
traiiiing in Europe. I too have seen their work and I also heartily congratulate 
them on the results. But, however successful the work may have been, the 
point 1 wish the (jloveriiment of India to boar in mind is that as charity begins 
at home, it is more important for India to see training aiirl production in art 
placed on a firm and stable basis in India, than see Indian students goto Europe 
to acquire training aiwl patronage. And therefore I earnestly hope that all 
Honourable Members, official and non-official, will support my Resolution 
to-day as the very least that can bo done to encourage the reawakened aspira- 
tions of this country in the field of ait. I would add that the official report 
which the public in Bombay have naturally been waiting for eagerly since the 
mural paintings were executed in the new Secretariat buildings in 1929, ought 
to be issued without further delay by the Government of India. For I presume 
that these paintings are equally as important as the newer scheme of work just 
concluded at India House which, as I have mentioned) has been fully reported 
on by Sir Bupendra Nath Mitra. 

It is by no means neces.sary that the men selected should have had any 
training in the Royal Kensington School of Art in regard to mural painting. 
On the contrary, it is considered by some a disadvantage because after his 
training here the Indian student can only produce something hybrid in this 
kind of painting because of the inffuence on him from what he may have picked 
up in the Kensington School. In the Secretariat at New Delhi there is also 
work done by an Indian artist by name Mr. Fyzee Rahrain. From his public 
utterances and writings he would have us believe that he is in a class by himself 
though responsible critics appear to think otherwise. I am by no means com- 
petent to enter into such controversy and compare his work with that of his 
brother artists and of the art students in the Secretariat. I have mentioned 
Mr. Rahmin because he has not a good word to say of the Bombay School where 
he has himself luui his early training and yet in an interview which he gave to- 
the Press lie even observed that ; 

*‘t.he Governniont of India or rather the High Commissioner in I.ordon ha.s put in a ficheme 
of educating Indian students in England 

Mr. Rahmin goes on to say : 

“ by this a deliberate attempt has been made to destroy what little work is done in India 
to promote the interests of Indian art on traditional lines 

Whilst I may generally disagree with Mr. Rahmin I am in agreement with 
him in his disapproval of the scheme if he means thereby that Indian art 
students who were sent to do mural painting at the India House did not require 
to be educated in painting in England. 

Honourable Members may possibly be of opinion that I have dwelt at 
considerable length on the work of the Indian art schools, i.e., the work of 
students, and have not dilated siifficientl 3 ^ on the work of the professional 
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artists — whose mural paintings now adorn some of the domes and walls of the 
Imperial Secretariat buildings of New Delhi. I may assure Honourable Mem- 
bers that this is not because I am indifferent to the value or significance of 
several of these paintings, which are the more interesting because they arc 
painted in different styles. The point, however, which I paiticularly wish to 
emphasise, is that the students are the means to the end. The art schools of 
India must either have an outlet for ‘‘ higher art ” or they will lose their raison 
d'etre and be compelled to yield to the pressure of the pessimists w^ho would 
convCTt these and have converted some of them into technical schools although 
they may retain the names of ** art schools.** I know Indian finances are at 
present in the doldrums but we may well expect to be out of the wood before 
very long and even when that is so my Resolution does not commit Government 
to anything definite. At the best it is a recommendatory motion and ought 
therefore to prove acceptable to the House including the Government Benches. 
If the Resolution passes it may be quoted hereafter as the considered wish of 
this Council and prove a help in the matter of asking Government at the proper 
time to encourage Indian artists and art students in the manner indicated. 

Sir, I move the Resolution. 

The Honourable Mr. JAGADISH CHANDRA BANERJEE (East 
Bengal : Non-Muhammadan) : Sir, I rise to support the Resolution of our 
Honourable friend Sir Phiroze Sethna whole-heartedly and with no mental 
reservation at all. But, Sii*,’ — there is a but in the matter, call it big or small, 
there is no escape out of it — ^when I find that the Honourable the Mover of 
the Resolution says : 

“that if the work of mural <locorations already done by Indian artists and stuclonts of 
Indian art schoolB in the Seeretariat at Now J>oIhi is satisfactory then their .serviees, as 
soon as funds permit, bcavailcd of for additional work of the same kind, etc.”. 

Sir, w'hen the question of mural painting has been reopened by our 
Honourable friend Sir Phiroze, I think, it will hot be out of ])Ia(;o to make a 
few observations on the subject and how the mural decorations came to be done 
at the Viceroy*8 House and in the Secretariat buildings l)y a certain section of 
the School of Art which is neither Indian nor modern but a queer amalgam 
and which, I dare say*— coming as I do from Bengal, wliich is famous for the 
revival and renaissance of Indian art — has not been able to win that amount 
of admiration and encomium that was expected of it. It was indeed most 
unfortunate that Sir Bhupendra Nath Mifcra under who.se Department was 
this matter of mural decorations, did not ask for the opinions of the (expert 
artists of all the provinces of India — not to speak of tJio.se of his own province 
wherein we find men like Mr. Nandalal Bose, one of the greatest living Indian 
artists of Tagore's schoobwhose reputation extends far and wide as an authority 
on fresco and Dr. Abonindra Nath Tagore, the founder of the Indian School 
of Art in India and Professor of Fine Art in the University of Calcutta. Per- 
haps, Sir Bhupendra Nath being a Bengali thought that if the views of dis- 
tinguished artists like Dr. Abonindra Nath Tagore and Mr. Nandalal Bose of 
Poet Tagore’s school and of Mr. Asit Kumar Haidar of the Lucknow School 
of Art and of others of Bengal only were asked for, invited artists of other 
provinces might think that Sir Bhupendra Nath was showing favouritism to 
his own people, and for that reason was this task of selecting the artist.s for 
mural paintings entrusted to Sir John Marshall who chose the school of Western 
India for the purpose. Sir, may I crave the indulgence of your goodself and 
as wril as of this Honourable body to ask why the claims of the Bengali artists 
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were totally ignored and thrown into the cold shade of neglect ? Bengal could 
not get a chance to disclose her talents, perhaps owing to propaganda or pro- 
vincial rivalry. When it was a matter of all-India, there ought to have been 
a conference "of the artists of repute and their opinions sought for but a parti- 
cular school stole a march over other provinces by manoeuvring and propa- 
ganda. Sir, how can one brush aside Bengal from the world of fine art when the 
Bengal School of Art stands supreme, nay, as a distinct class by itself in India, 
as the exponent of Indian art ? But if one looks at the mural decorations at 
the Viceroy’s House and in the Secretariat buildings, and enquires by whom 
those were performed, he will be told that in the whole of India, only one school 
of artists and that is of Bombay, which could give such a display of their 
brushes 1 This is a matter to which I would like to draw your pointed attention, 
8ir, although I do not like to confine my remarks to this issue only. Meaning; 
no disrespect to our Honourable friend Sir Phiroze and not attempting to cast 
any reflection on any class of artists belonging to the urha prima in India, I 
should like to put up before you and the House, the case of Bengal for your 
valued opinion and judgment. It would appear, from the manner in which 
this matter of selecting artists for mural decorations has been handled in the 
past, that Bengal’s position in the field of such art is no where. And why, 
Sir ? Because Bengal was not given any chance or scope. We, as Members 
of this House, arc entitled to pass our opinion on-thc works done by the pupils 
of Captain Cladstone Solomon of Bombay ; and by Messrs. Fyzee Rahmin, 
Dhurandhar and Fernandez whether their mural decorations have been satis- 
factory or not. To be a critic of art one must understand something of art 
and although I do not think myself to be an A 1 connoisseur of art, I do not 
see the works of artists with the eyes of a superficial observer. My Honourable 
friend has in his Jiosolution said that “ if the uvrk of mural decorations is satis- 
factory • * * * * Now, the question is who are to 

pronounce their opinion on such a delicate matter ? Government have no 
expert or cx])ertH who can do that safely without being subjected to criticism 
by others. Although some of my artist friends like Mr. Sarada Charan Ukil 
than whom Northern India can not boast of a better artist and whose work? 
have been highly .spoken of at a recent exhibition in London and which toe 
were noticed by Router’s and Mr. Baroda Ch. Ukil, Editor of Rupalalcha. 
the only English monthly in Northern India solely devoted to art, do not 
approve of the mural decorations that one finds here, saying that they were 
not wliat they should have been. Government may declare otherwise and say 
that they arc satisfied. In that case, Sir, the Resolution of our Honourable 
friend must be accepted ])y this House even in spite of our general cry for eco- 
nomy. In this connection, T should like to say only one Avord about economy. 
Sir, we are trying to economise our expenses in everything as far as possible 
without impairing the efliciency of administration but sometimes we economise 
our expenses in those departments where economy is hardly necessary^ or where 
economy may badly affect the work of administration. And we are so much 
enamoured of economy in these days that we do not hesitate to economise 
even truth. And as too much of anything is good for nothing, I may point 
out here that money may be found by cutting down the top-heavy branches ot 
expenditure to make provision for the proposed decorations. In ancient 
times in India, Sir, it was the Government and the monarchs that us^ to 
■honour and maintain the artists. And who would honour them, who would 
reward them, recompense them and maintain them if not the present Oovem* 
mentof India who can truly appreciate the worth and merit of the artists 
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What is life ? What is this material world and Avhat is this immutable 
law of nature— this struggle for existence, Sir, if there is no art, no intellec- 
tual feast and no aesthetic culture in this world, to cater for our comfort, joy 
and pleasures of life ? Sir, “ man does not live by bread alone ”, as we find 
in the Holy Bible ; so men cannot live by talking about sordid mundane things 
alone, by holding discourses on abstruse philosophical subjects alone or thinking 
of gold and silver, police administration, law and owler, repression and civil 
disobedience alone, but by the words that emanate from the works of the 
artists that have a peculiar language of their own to tell their own tales which 
we appreciate, realise and feel in our lieart of hearts.. 1 understand, Sir, this 
is neither the place nor the occasion for me to dilate on the “ meaning of Art ” 
which has been explained by the Poet Laureate of Asia, Dr. Tagore, in his 
inimitable style. WHiat I would like to emphasise here that let this Resolu- 
tion of my Honourable friend Sir Phiroze be not thrown out by the House in 
the name of economy when huge sums are being spent by Oovenmient in other 
directions where we have no voice at all, but passed by the Honourable Members 
iiiid Government be asked to sanction the required money to start the work 
forthwith. 

Sir, one word more and I have done. I know, the Resolution once acccj)t- 
ed by this House must he given elfect to ami the beginning will bo made in no 
time. Now, in the matter of selecting the artists for the additional work of 
the kind mentioned in the Resolution, the claims of the Bengali artists should 
not be superseded or ignored by Government. A committee of experts should 
be formed for the purpose and Government should go hy the opinion of this 
Committee and not by their own former decision according to which, only a 
particular school was favoured by them and whose mural decorations done on 
canvas instead of directly on the wall neither extort eulorjia from those w'ho 
imderstand a bit of art nor bring reputation to the artist.s themselves. Sir, 
I think our Honourable friend Sir Phiroze, as well as the other Members 
of this House know, that out of a competition among nearly 180 candidates, 
four artists were selected to execute the work of mural decorations in the India 
House, London, and my heart swells with pride to say that those four artists 
were all Bengalees, Mind, Sir, they were all .selected by competition and not 
hy any propaganda or by the hush-hush policy of the postern gate. The 
Works of those four young artists — Messrs. Ranmla Charan Ukil, Siidhansu 
Roy Choudhury, Lalit Sen and Dhiren Biirman — were spoken of in glowing 
terms by an artist of such international repute as Mr. Rothentien and they are 
coming back to India with mantles of glories on their heiuls. If those four 
young brainy Bengalees could do the decorations to the entire satisfaction 
of the authorities in London, it is only a humble demand on my part, as well as 
on the part of the Bengal group of Members of this House when I voice their 
feelings, that their cases should be given due and serious consideration hy 
Government. Sir, Bengal does not want any preference but what she wants 
is that her artist sons, specially those who are returning home after finishing 
their works in London, should be given the first chance in this matter to prove 
their worth and merit. I can vouch for the fact. Sir, that there was no compe- 
tition among the provinces and no asking of any opinion from the expert artists 
of India about the work of mural decorations already done by Indian artists 
in the Secretariat at New Delhi referred to in the Resolution. Lastly, I would 
most fervently appeal to the Treasury Bench to accept this Resolution and ask 
my Honourable friend Sir Phiroze not to misunderstand me, for, whatever 
I may have said about the way in which the orders for those mural decorations 
Were secured by the artists of Bombay, I am supporting his Resolution with 
all my heart and with no mental reservation whatsoever, and hope that it 
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will he accepted by tliia House and that Bengal would have her due share in 
the execution of work ami meed of praise for the same. 

The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala RAM SARAN DAS (Punjab : 
Non-Muhammadan) : Sir, I rise to support the Resolution so ably moved by 
my Honourable friend Sir Phiroze Sethna and as enough has been said on the 
question I do not w: nt to detain the House much longer. My friend the 
Honourable Mr. Banjerjee has also supported the object underlying the Reso- 
lution but has observed that in this matter the claims of artists in Bengal 
should not be ignored. Sir, fine art should be preserved and the artists who 
are an asset to the nation ought not to be allowed to be wiped out. 

The Honourable Mr. J. A. SHILLIDY (Industries and Labour Secre- 
tary) ; 8ir, I should at the outset like to express my gratitude to the 
Honourable Sir Phiroze Sethna for being kind enough to let me know in ad- 
vance the lines on which he was going to argue his case. It has made my task 
very much easier. I would like to say also that it rejoiced my heart to hear 
the enthusiastic defence of a Bombay institution. As a Bombay man, if I 
might express my personal opinion, I would like to say that all go^ things in 
India come from Bombay. We can hardly expect more backward places, 
sucli as the Punjab, Bengal, Madras, to admit that proposition. It is asking 
them a little bit too much to rise above their parochial prejudices and concede 
the supremacy of Bombay. In fact, we have had a strenuous protest from the 
Honourable Mr. Banerjee claiming and putting forward the rights of Bengal 
to be represented in the next instalment of the work of decoration. I would 
however just like to point out to the Honourable Mr. Banerjee that he is 
wrong in saying that Bengal artists were not considered. The reason why 
the Bengal artists got no part in the work in the Secretariat was because they 
did not coinj)ete. On the next occasion when we had to get work done, that 
is in connection with India House, Bciigal artists did compete and the four 
artists who were engaged were all Bengalees. I just make that .statement in 
c»rder to show that so far as Government is concerned it has no leanings or 
prejudices either way. 

Sir, T regret tliat 1 am unable to accept this Resolution as it stands and 
T will give tlie reasons why I am so unable, but I trust that in view of what 
1 am able to say about the policy of the Government in this matter the 
Honoiiral)lo IMember will be able to see his way to withdraw his Resolution. 

Sir, wliat are the actual facts ? The actual facts arc — to put them as 
briefly as possible —that we called for competitors for this work of decorating 
certain rooms and domes in the Boeretariat. As the result of that competition 
the work was allotted to the Bombay ScIkk)! of Art and the Lahore School of 
Art. Mr. Durandhur, Mr. Fernandez, Mr. Nagarkar, Mr. Fyzee and Mr. R. D.. 
Siodhia. With the ex(?eption of the Lahore School of Art, all those artists 
xtame from Bombay. Therefore, Sir, I would ask the House to look at the 
wonting of this Resolution very carefully ; 

“ This roroMunends to tlie Governor General in Council that if the work of 

mural docoratinnM already done by Indian artists and students of Indian art schools in the 
Beoretariat at Now Delhi is satisfactory, then their services, as soon as funds permit, be 
availed of for additional work, etc.”. 

In other words, what this Besolution really asks us to do is to agree that 
all future work in the Secretariat and in India House shall be given to the 
Bombay School of Art and the Lahore School of Art. Well, Sir, as a Bombay 
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man, as I have already said, I shall be delighted to support it, but I very much 
doubt whether the House will agree to that proposition. That this is n8t an 
unfair interpretation of the Resolution, Sir, is I think clear from the fact that 
in 1924 the Honourable Member himself brought a Resolution to which he has 
referred in his speech. That Resolution ended with the words : 

“tliat the work shall be entrusted to Indian artists, and preferably to the Bombay School 
of Arts 

In addition. Sir, you. have listened to his speech, his enthusiastic defence 
of the Bombay School, and I do not think it is an unfair interpretation of his 
Resolution that its real meaning is a preference to the Bombay School. The 
Honourable Member in his speech refen*ed to the attitude he took in 1924 and 
congratulated himself that he was in a minority which has proved wiser than 
the majority. Sir, I demur to the interpretation of tlie amendment which this 
Honourable Council adopted on that occasion. The Honourable Member said 
in his speech that the amendment which was introduced by one of my pre- 
decessors, the Honourable Mr. Ley, was due to the fact that Government ha<l 
grave doubts as to the capacity of Indian artists to be able to do this work 
satisfactorily. The amendment was that the words : 

“ and preferably to the Bombay School of Artn 

be omitted and the following should be substituted foi* them : 

“ if the requisite talent can be found in India, and that Government should consider the 
possibility of utilising the services of art students selected from the schools nf art alrcacly 
existing in India 

Now, Sir, I submit that there was no question in the Government s mind 
of grave doubts as to the capacity of Indian artists. What was generally 
expected at that time was that there might not be forthcoming, straight off, 
a number of students and artists available for the work of mural decoration. 
Sir, I find the strongest support for that view wliich Government then took in 
the words of the Honourable Member himself in his speech to-day. The 
Bombay School of Art had taken up the work of mural painting in 1920. This 
Resolution was taken up in 1924. And what was the x)o.sition in 1920 ? 
According to the Honourable Member himself : 

“ Tlie novelty of tlio class of mural painting lay in the fact of tin? application of the 
hereditary talent of Indian students for art to an original const ria tive effort after such 
efforts had fallen into what seemed hopeless disuse for many years ”, 

He then goes on to say : 

“Proper facilities for advanced training fur Indian students by means of organised 
classes and the class of mural painting v/ore installed in the Bombay S<-hool in llf20 

Was it surprising that this Council, four years after this effort liad first 
been made, were somewhat sceptical as to the capacity of the Bombay School 
of Art as then it stood, to be given a preference to undertake this work of 
mural decoration of the buildings in the Secretariat and of other Government 
buildings ? I would like to make a further point. Between the years 1920 
and 1924 the work of the Bombay School of Art had been, and still is, very 
strongly criticised. I submit, Sir, that the real object of this amendment which 
my predecessor introduced was not to cast any doubts on the ability of Indian 
artists but in view of the facts which were then known to recommend a policy 
of caution and to substitute for the preference to the Bombay School of Art 
a general policy that Indian artists should be employed as soon as we can make 
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arrangements for it. That, Sir, was the policy then announced by the Govern- 
ment of India in 1924 and I would submit that that is the policy which we are 
still pursuing. 

Sir, it would take mo a long time to go into all the different points in the 
Honourable Member’s speech. I will refer briefly to two points. He states 
that : 

“ Pri/.o of Delhi sehemo lin'? apparently been dropped by the Government of Indin 
sinee they published their Note approving of the seheme in 11)2.5 ”. 

That, Sir, I think gives a totally wrong impression of what actually 
occurred. It gives also an unfair impression of wliat the Prize of Delhi scheme 
was, though I have not the slightest intention of suggesting that the Honourable 
Member meant to be unfair. 1 have before me. at the present moment the 
scheme for the encouragement of Indian art which was known as the Prize 
of Delhi seheme. 

“ 'f'hc s< h(*me in the first pitiee d<X‘S not. and cannot be for centralised uniformity 
for any triiining or techniqiu' 

That is a little bit interesting in view of the statement of the Honourable 
Member that : 

“ that Hchcmc3 woid<i have y)rovi<led the selected sludenlH of our Indian art sehools with 
post-graduate < ourses inart at a central institution in India 

Again : 

“ This schojne leaves the provinces free to express their ideas in a manner best suited 
to the requirements andartistie temperament of the people ”, • 

It goes on to say later : 

‘‘The .scheme is based on the una.ssailable artistic maxim that artistic gronth and 
devolopinent inu.st spring from the environment and needs of the peoide *?. 


I think, Sir, it is not a little surprising that some of the provinces asked, 
if all artistic growth and development are to spring from the environment and 
needs of the people, and if the provinces were to be free to express their ideas 
in a manner best suited to the requirements and artistic temperament of the 
people, would those conditions be best met in a centralised institution at 
Delhi, away from those provincial environments which would give to the 
students their particular spirit and growth ? But the real reason. Sir, why 
this scheme was turned down was the financial proposals. These were to fall 
partly on the Government of India and partly on the Local Governments^ 
The Government of India was to provide certain facilities in the way of build- 
ings ; the I^ovincial Governments were to provide for the maintenance of their 
villas and worksliops. They were to provide also for the scholarships and fees 
of their pupils. All the Governments, with the exception of Bengal and I 
think the Punjab, declined to meet the expenditure. The scheme was not 
dropped by the Government of India — it is ’much rather true, Sir, that the 
scheme was drop})ed by the Provincial Governments. 

There is one further point, Sir. He refers to Mr. Fyzee Bahmin’s 
criticism of the Government of India’s action in sending 
1 p.M. students abroad. Sir, I am not an artist and some people 
have, said that theological controversies are the most bitter of 
controversies. Since 1 have had to deal with this question I am rather inclined 
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to doubt the truth of that statement. But the Honourable Member quotes 
^Ir. Fyzee Rahmin’s criticism of the Government of India’s policy in this 
matter with approval and asks the Council to accept it. Mr. Fyzee Rahmin 
stated : 

“ The Government of India or rather the High Commissioner has put in a selieme of 
educating Indian students in England. By this a deliberate attempt has been made 
to attempt to destroy what little work is done in India to promote the interests^ of 
Indian art on traditional lines”. 

The House may be interested to know what Mr. Fyzee Rahiuin has to say 
about the Bombay School of Art. In an interview in the Daily Mail 
tlie following occurs : 

“Mr. Fyzee Kahniin stated that the Bombay Sihool of Art had been <*on!j)lelely 
ignored by t he authoritit's". 


The Honourable Mi*. Baiierjee stated that on the other hand we had coin])lctcly 
ignored everybody else. But to proceed with the article : 

“Quito rightly,” ho added, “for this x\rt School had beem clestroying the original 
principles onco embodied in the Indian arts and crafts. He did not Ihink much f»f Hie 
mural paintings of the Bombay School of AH and <*onsidcivd tlunn vciy liarmful to the 
cultivation of real taste”. 


Sir, it is for the House to decide whether Mr. Fyzee Rahmin is more correct 
in the one instance tlian in the other. But while I have had to criticise this 
Resolution, because its real meaning is preference to one school, I do realise 
that what the Honourable Member really wishes, whatever his particular 
Resolution may say, is not preference to any particular school but a general 
acceptance of the principle that the work to bo done in the Secretariat and in 
India House shall be done by Indian artists. I think this Council would also 
not be content with mere negative criticism of this Resolution and would like 
some statement of what is Government’s policy in this matter. That being so, 
I am authorised to say that it is the intention of Government that Iiulian 
artists shall be employed in the decoration of public buildings in New Delhi 
and in India House to the extent that funds can be made available for the 
purpose. Now, Sir, that is not merely an expression of intention, it is the 
practice of Government which they have followed. Tliey followed it in the case 
of the decorations of the Secretariat ; the same practice has been followed in 
the case of certain decorations in the Viceroy’s House and they have followed it 
in the decorations of the India House. Government have no intention what- 
soever of departing from that practice. That is their policy and they will 
pursue it. I hope. Sir, that in view of this statement of the intention and policy 
of Government the Honourable Member will see his way to withdraw his Reso- 
lution. 

The Honourable Sir PHIROZE SETHNA : Mr. President, I am 
obliged to the Honourable Mr. Shillidy for speaking at the length he has done 
on my Resolution and for endeavouring to reply to the points I brought out 
in the course of my speech. He startocl by observing that he could not accept 
my Resolution because of the manner in which it is worded. I admit my 
mistake and I know it is too late to ask your permission, Sii*, to allow me to 
amend it. The objection which Mr. Shillidy finds to my wording is in regard 
to the words “ then their services ” which clearly imply that my Resolution 
desires Government to employ the services of only those men who have already 
executed the work in the new Secretariat. I admit that is a mistake but 
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that was never my intention. My intention was— as the Honourable Mr. 
Shillidy has surmis^ correctly — that then the services of such artists and such 
students be availed of, and I suppose had I said so Mr. »Shillidy would have 
seen his way to accept the Resolution. 

However, T shall now deal with some of the points which he referred to 
in the course of his remarks. In the first place, he referred to Mr. Fyzee 
Rahmin presuming that I quoted him as one in whom I had great faith. I 
think I made it clear in the course of my remarks by observing : 

“ I havf< mentioned Mr. Kaliinin because he has not a good word to say of tho 
Hoiubay School whore he has himself had his early training 

I lay emphasis on that in order to prove to the House that the quotation made 
by my friend Mr. Shillidy was of a. kind which would be expected from Mr. 
Fyzee Rahmin who is not true to his own Scliool and who, in season and out 
of season, chooses to attack it. I have quoted him for the reason that although 
he generally disagrees with the Bombay School of Art, he agrees with it in the 
view that the Government of India have made a mistake in asking Indian 
students to go and further qualify themselves at the School of Art in South 
Kensington. 

Then,' Sir, my friend has spoken at some length on the Prize of Delhi 
scheme. I am afraid I could not follow him very clearly because pf the distance 
1 am sitting at, and he was not very audible, but it seems to me this is a subject 
which will perhaps require a further Resolution from me. I do not despair 
of bringing it up again and trying to convince not only the Government of 
India but also tlio Provincial Governments that it is to the advantage of the 
provinces and the country as a whole that this scheme should be taken up as 
soon as finances permit. 1 shall therefore say nothing more on this subject 
at the present moment. 

There is one point, however, in my speech to which I attached some 
importance but I have had no reply to it from my Honourable friend Mr, 
Shillidy, that is, as to the reason why the Government of India have not thought 
it fit to publish their report on the work of mural paintings done in the Sec- 
retariat. I say that is very necessary for a great many reasons. I did put 
a question in the House some days ago and put a supplementary question to 
Mr. Shillidy wanting to know why Government refused to publish their report. 
Mr. Shillidy then said he would require notice of that question. I did not 
send in another question, because I brought that point out in my speech and 
I had hoj)ed that Mr. Shillidy would reply. Now, Mr. President 

The Honourable Mr. J. A. SHILLIDY : Sir, I can deal with that 
point, if I may. It requires very little to explain why the report- has not been 
published, because in the first instance so far there is not a report. There 
is not a report at present to publi.sh. The reason why there is no report is 
that most of the work in the Secretariat is done on the system of marouflage. 
It is just a question whether that system is entirely suited to the great altera- 
tions of temperature, very cold and very hot we meet with in Delhi. It will 
require a little time to ascertain whether that is a success and whether the 
climatic features of Delhi are harmful to it or not. In addition to that, there 
is the question of getting some impartial artist who shall decide. There will 
be expense involved in that. The Honourable Member and the House will 
realise from what has been said in the debate to-day that if we choose a Bengali 
arifist to sit on the work of a Bombay artist there will be trouble ; if we choose 
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a Panjabi artist to judge the work of a Bengali artist, there will be trouble 
and so on. All these schools axe rival schools. We hope some day to get that 
opinion. 

The Honourable Sir PHIROZE SETHJTA : Will the Honourable 
Member tell the House what is the length of time he thinks he will wait before 
he will pronounce on the durability of the work on the marouflage system 
according to which the work has been done ? 

The Honourable Mr. J. A. SHILLIDY : At the present moment 
I am afraid I am entirely hampered by the financial situation. 

The Honourable Sir PHIROZE SETHNA : Never niiml the financial 
situation. Will it be two years, ten years, twenty years ? 

The Honourable Mr. J. A. SHILLIDY : I cannot give the c.xact 
date like that. I can only say that at the present moment we cannot even 
think of it. 

The Honourable Sir PHIROZE SETHNA : 1 am afraid the answer 
is evasive. Well, that is one of the reasons why I say a report is necessary. 
The work done in the India House is not more than a few months old and 
yet the High Commissioner has reported exhaustively on it not knowing whether 
the South Kensington School method employed by these students will prove 
durable or otherwise. I know, Sir, that there did exist considerable bias on 
the part of the architects of New Delhi against any work being given to 
Bombay students. Sir Edwin Lutyens desired some students of the Bombay 
School of Art who w^ere here with their Director on their annual school excur- 
sion in 1921 to paint some Hindu deities on the walls of the octagonal room 
in the house at New Delhi where he weis staying. The work was done in a 
few hours and yet Sir Edwin Lutyens mtide it a point to show' it to visitors 
from time to time, including myself, and to say that if this was the sort of 
work produced by the Bombay School of Art students how can you possibly 
entrust them with the work of mural painting in the Imperial Secretariat. 
I am sure that even Sir Edwin Ivutyens has no word to say now against the 
work done except perhaps with respect to the question of durability because 
the system adopted is what is known as the marouflage system. There are 
three different systems of mural painting. There is the marouflage, according 
to which the canvas is painted and stuck to the wall and I think one of the 
criticisms made is that it is .stuck with glue or some other adhesive. 1 may 
assure the House that the canvas is not stuck with glue but with some substance 
which is the secret of the Bombay School of Art which they will not reveal. 
But I may inform the Honourable Mr. Shillidy that if the ffovernment of 
India desire this work to be done not by the marouflage system hut })y the 
fresco or the tempera methods— the one means painting on a dry wall and 
the other on a wet wall— they can do that as well and they have done so in 
Bombay and these different methods of painting have now stood the test 
of time for 12 years in some instances. It was therefore that I put the ques- 
tion as to the period of time after which Mr. Shillidy thinks this work will 
have proved its durability. That is the reason why I think a report is necessary 
and it is hardly fair to "the students who did this work not to say whether 
those who ordered it are satisfied with it or not. 

Sir, there were some criticisms from my friend the Honourable Mr. Jagadish 
Banerjee with regard to students from Bengal and from Bombay. 1 want to 
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make it perfectly clear that I am not asking for any preference for the Bombay 
School. I loiow that the Bombay School of Art has progressed far better 
but Ido not want to take the time of the Council nor will the time limit permit 
me to prove that the Bombay School of Art has progressed better than other 
art schools particularly in mural painting. 

I do not know whether Sir John Marshall was responsible for entrusting 
this work to Bombay students but I do know that there was a committee 
appointed of which Sir John Thompson was Chairman for selecting four students 
for the four scholarships awarded by Oovermuent. All these four scholarships 
were awarded, as Mr. Banerjee has said, to Bengali students and it may interest 
the House to know that in addition to Sir John Thompson who was Chairman 
of the Committee tliere wc^re my.self and Mr. M. R. Jayakar who at that time 
represented Bombay City in the Legislative Assembly also serving on it and 
we unanimously awarded these prizes to four Bengali students. Why was 
it so ? It may interest the House to know that it was because the Bombay 
students were engaged in the work of the mural decoration of the Secretariat 
at that very tiine aiwl conseciuently had no time to submit any samples of work 
in the competition test. I'hat is what Mr. Jayakar and I discovered when we 
wont back to Bombay and made inquiries. Had they competed, I have no 
doubt that they woidd have done far better than the other students. 
(Laughter.) My friends laugh. I will prove this. There were 15 Bombay 
students and 8 Lahore students who did the mural paintings in the Secretariat. 
Of these two latter went to England and greatly distinguished themselves. . . . 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : I think the Honourable Member 
had better perhaps droj) this controversy. It is really not relevant to the 
Resolution before the House, since the Honourable Member has admitted, 
that there was no intention in the wording of the Resolution of introducing 
the question of preference. I must ask the Honourable Member not to refer 
to it any more. 

The Honourable Sir PHIROZE SETHNA : Very well, Sir, I will seek 
some other occasion on which I can do so. All I will now say is that in view 
of the assurance that the Honourable Mr. Shillidy has given on behalf of 
Govenuuent that it is the intention and practice of Government to appoint 
Indians for this kind of work either here or in the India House during this 
year, I will ask the House to give me permission to withdraw the Resolution. 

Tlie Resolution was, by leave of the Council, withdrawn. 


RESOLUTION RE SEPARATION OF THE TELUGU DISTRICTS OF 

THE MADRAS PRESIDENCY INTO A SEPARATE PROVINCE. 

The Honourable Diwan Bahadur G. NARAYANASWAMI CHETTI 
(Madras : Noii-Muhamraadan) : Sir, I beg to move the following Resolution 
which stands in my name : 

“ Tins Coijnril rot-omirencls to tlio Covernor GenrinI in tliat tho Tclugu distrirlB 

of the Madina Prosidoiicy bo Boparatod from tho rest of the Prc'sidcr.cy and constituted into 
a separate province railed the Andhra Province and that a Committee be appointed 
to report on tlic practical steps to be takf*n for this purpose and for the settlement of the 
boundaries of tho now province and tho location of il.s capital.*’ 

It is too late in the day to expatiate upon the advantages of redistributio n 
of some of the provinces in India on a linguistic and cultural basis. The 
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illustrious authors of the Report on Indian Constitutional Reforms themselves 
pointed out that the constitution of the existing provinces was artificial and 
due to historical reasons, that it would be most advantageous if administrative 
units were both smaller and more homogeneous and that by dividing the 
provinces on a linguistic basis, it would be possible to conduct the business 
of legislation in the vernaculars and thereby draw to the arena of public afiairs 
men who were not acquainted with English. They declared it to be their 

“own cloni* opinion thai wherovor rodistii but ions wen* nocospary and t*an I'e effectrcl hy a 
process of consent , the attempt to do so should ho mndt* ” and thoroforo tlioy desired tliat 
“it should bo rcoognisod as ono of the earliest <li]ties iiicimi bent upon all Die roforiiud 
Provincial Covrnunoiits to lest proviiirial opinion upon st ]u’!r.e.s <lire(*ted to this end 


It is needless to point out that section 52A of tlic (lovernniciit of India Act 
contains a provision for the constitution of new provinces and this was expressly 
inserted for the purpose of enabling the rcdistrihiition of the existing provinces 
on a linguistic or some other national basis. 

The agitation regarding the separation of the Andhra province is at least 
two decades old. The agitation might have been originally due to a feeling 
on the part of the inhabitants of the Teliigu districts of the Presidonoy that 
the Tamil people were having all the plums of Government service and the cry 
of “ Andhra province for the Andhras ” became so strong that I have hoard 
it said that Tamil officers were not very happy when they were transferred to 
serve in the Telugu districts of the Presidency. But the agitation was un- 
doubtedly also the expression of an undeniable cultural and racial unity. In 
numerous provincial conferences in the Presidency of Madras, the question 
of the separation of the Andhra province was mooted and resolved upon in 
the affirmative. When in the year 1925, a separate University was consti- 
tuted for the Telugu districts of the Presidency of Madras, the Act (jonstituting 
it was called the “ Andhra University Act ** and it was hailed with satisfaction 
mostly for the reason that it recognised the linguistic and cultural unity of the 
people inhabiting those districts. Although the general politics of the country 
have absorbed most of the enthusiasm of the leaders of the Andhra province 
the sub-national feeling for an Andhra province is still there and is as strong 
as ever before. The Nehru Reiiort also makes mention on this question of 
separation. 

The Presidency of Madras consists of 144,000 square miles and has a 
population of about 47 millions. The administration of such a huge area and 
such a huge population is not easy and the representation of such an area in 
one Legislative Council naturally necessitates the division of the area into 
big constituencies extending over several thousand square miles which in 
turn prejudices effective representation and makes it impossible for a represen- 
tative in the Legislative Council to be in close touch with his constituents. 
The representation of such an area in the Legislative Assembly and in the 
Council of State becomes even more unreal. It would be desirable to divide 
this area into at least two provinces. The Telugu districts of the Madras 
Presidency contain more than 38,000 square miles and a population according 
to the latest Census of about 20 million inhabitants. With such an area and 
population, they can well be constituted into a reasonably extensive province. 
It will be much bigger than the proposed provinces of Sind and Oriya and of 
•course bigger than most of the Indian States which will become separate pro- 
vinces under the impending federal constitution of India. 

It is easy to contend that the huge area constituting the Andhra province 
cannot be regarded as a homogeneous unit and that at least some portions of 
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this area, namely, the Ceded Districts, may not have the same desire to Bet 
merged in an Andhra province. But nobody can deny that even these ms- 
tricts have a much greater feeling of unity with the Andhra districts than with 
the Tamil districts of the Presidency. Another objection that may be raised 
is that the financial commitments have not been satisfactorily investigated. 
The object of this Resolution is to see that they are investigated into and that 
if there are any difficulties in the way, adequate measures are taken to meet 
those difficulties. In the meantime I may be permitted to say that when 
examined it will be found these difficulties are not at all unsurmountable. 

Nor need the Government apprehend that the other portions of the Madras 
Presidency will be against the separation. In fact the desire for separation 
is not entirely one-sided, viz,, on the part of the Telugu districts alone. If 
the inhabitants of the Telugu districts are anxious to come forward and say 
they desire to sej)arate from the other portions of the Presidency, I may say 
that the latter are equally willing to be separated from the Telugu districts. 
This House will remember that it was in March, 1926 that our veteran publicist 
Sir C. Sankaran Nair moved a Resolution in this House for the constitution 
of the Tamil districts in the Presidency of Madras into a separate province. 
The Tamil people are as jealous of their language, literature and culture as the 
Telugu people arc of theirs. 

It Was on 16th February, 1927 that Mr. RaniadasPantulu, himself a person 
eoming from the Andhra districts of the Presidency of Madras, moved a Resolu- 
tion in this House urging the separation of the Andhra province. At that time 
the spokesman on behalf of the Government was able to defeat the Resolution 
by pointing out that there had been no demand in the local Legislative Council 
for the separation of the Andhra province. Since then, at least on two 
occasions, to my knowledge, the Madras Legislative Council has resolved in 
no uncertain manner that the Telugu districts of the Presidency should be con- 
stituted into a separate province. The first occasion was on a regular Resolu- 
tion moved on tlie 14th March, 1927 in the Madras Legi.slative Council recom- 
mending the 

oon.stitutioii of a sopaiato Aii<1lira j>ro\ in<*e for all IrgiHlnti vo, administrativo and judici&l 
purposoa’*. 

That Resolution was carried 1)y a majority in the whole Council. The Honour- 
able the President made out a list of tlie Telugu Members of the Council voting 
for and against the Resolution and it was found that while only five Telugu 
Members voted against the motion, 17 Telugu Members voted in favour of it. 
Again, on the 19th March, 1928, a motion for the constitution of a separate 
Andhra province was discussed in the local Legislative Council during the 
voting of grants. That motion was carried by 44 voting in favour of it and 
only 20 against it ; the former including all the Telugu Members of the Legisla- 
tive Council who were present except one who voted against the proposition. 

The Joint Committee of Parliament stated in 1919 : 

“ that any clear roqiic«?t made by a majority of the Member of the Legi.s]ativo Council 
repreaonting a distinctive racial or linguistic territorial unit, for its constitution as a 
separate province should l»e taken ns a f»rin,a facie case on the strength of which a Com- 
mission of enquiry might be appointed by the Secretary of State and that it should not be 
a l»r to the appointment of such a Commission of enquiry that the majority of the Legis- 
lative Council of the province in question is opposed to the request of the minority repre- 
senting such a distinctive tcrritni‘ial uniC\ 
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It is clear that a prima facie case exists for appointing such a comniitteo 
as I have recommended. Such a course is necessary not only to satisfy public 
opinion in the Presidency of Madras but in the interests of the progress of both 
the Telugu and the Tamil districts in the Presidency'. 

Sir, the matter is one which has been the subject of two former Resolutions,, 
one by my veteran friend Sir C. Sankaran Nair and the other by Mr. Ramadas 
Paiitulu. When Mr. Ramadas Pantulu moved his Resolution, the then spokes- 
man of Government, the Honourable Mr. Haig said that there was no Resolu- 
tion in the Provincial Legislative Council making the demand, and that the 
initiative must come from the Provincial Council . Now that has been satisfied 
by two Resolutions of the Madras Legislative Council in favour of separation. 
I therefore hope that the Government will not have any difliculty in accepting 
this Resolution. After all, the Resolution only says that a Committee of 
enquiry should be appointed to report on the steps to be taken for creating a 
separate Andhra province. Sir, the only other argument that may be raised 
on the part of Government against my Resolution is the question of finance 
involved in the appointment of Committees. If the Government are only 
willing to appoint a Committee, I hope some public-spirited citizens of Madras 
will not fail to accept office on the Committee without any honorarium for 
undertaking the work. There is strong public opinion in favour of the Reso- 
lution. Sir, I move. 

The Honourable Mr. Y. RANGANAYAKALU NAIDLI (Madras ; 
Non-Muhammaflan) : Sir, I support the Honourable Member's Resolution. 
Born and bred in the heart of the Andhra districts, e.xcepting the well-being 
of my brethren and my Andhra culture I have no other axe to grind when 
I rise to support the Resolution. Long before any country wanted a .separate 
province, Andhra leaders w^ore pimsing for a separate rule. In the matter 
of ancient history' tlie (iynasty of Vijayanagar had made a name for itself 
and w'ith pride I may say its language an<l culture can stand contf)ari.son to 
any in India. The spirit of renaissance was taking hold of the Andhra pro- 
vinces long ])efore any other ])rovi!ice and they were reflected in paint ing.s and 
other works of arts and in the matter of patriotism, the Tamils aiwl Mahiyalis 
may be said to be mere pigmies before Andhra giants. It may be said so in 
the matter of the physical build of that nation. 1 iieerl not dilate on the 
superiority of Andhra in every respect. As I told the llou.se the Audhras 
were the first to demand a scyiarate province. After that wc see a small neigh- 
bouring country Oriya i.s to be given a scfiarate f)rovince. We have als(j seen 
the constitution of the North-We.st Frontier Province. Now there are good 
men available in the Andhrade.sa to fill up any intelligent and responsible 
post and when thc.se smaller areas arc to be constituted we c.innot allow our 
claims to go by default. A deputation w'aited on the Secret;iry of State 
recently aiil it is in the fitness of things thi.s Re.sohition is moved here. Even 
a Madrasi resident like the Mover of the Resolution i.s taking so mueh interest 
in our province and I thank him for it. I beg others will sympathise with the 
subject of the Resolution and support, the evolving of a neat and small pro- 
vince as is given to North-West Frontier Province or the Oriya. My friend 
Mr. Rangaswamy Iyengar informs me that the Andhra Commission is going 
to suggest a very nice scheme for Oriya and we want a similar compact scheme 
like that and pray listen to our ardent request to preserve the beauties as 
well as the culture and language from being drownecl by the motley grouping 
of different cultures together. 
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The Honourable Mr. SATYENDRA CHANDRA GHOSH MAULIK 
(West Bengal : Non-Muhammadan) : Sir, the glamour of a new province 
with all the paraphernalia of Ministers and Members and a big Council Hall 
for the debates has been too much of an attraction for my Honourable friend 
the Mover of this Resolution. I am sure, Sir, that a Resolution like this 
will commend itself to the present Government to whom the proposal quite 
fits in with the maxim “ Divide and rule Turning now’ to the Rnancial 
aspect of tlic question of such a distribution of Madras I w'ould enquire from 
my Honourable friend the Mover whether the people of the new province 
which he proposes to create will be able to maintain their province by further 
taxation if necessary without help from the Central Government. If he wants 
to enjoy the luxury of a small province he has to provide funds to work it, and 
not to depend on the revenues of other provinces to keep him going. I do not 
understand what the effect of this mutilation of Madras would be on the rest 
of the province. There has been already a Committee which is sitting — I 
mean the Committee to consider the boundaries of the new province of Orissa 
and it is j list probable that certain Oriya-speaking tracts of M^ras may be tack- 
ed on to Orissa. Now, Sir, if this Resolution is given effect to it wdll entail a 
further sub division of the province of Madras. Do I understand that it is the 
intention of the Honourable Mover to relegate the province of Madras to the 
status of the newly created |>rovincc of the North-West Frontier, Sind or 
the minor provincro of Assam ? True, Sir, the Andhras have an University of 
their own. But , Sir , docs that mean that there is a common bond of tradition 
or culture among all the people in Andhra as is generally assumed ? I have 
very little ex])ericuce of the Telugu districts, but let me ask my Honourable 
friend if these 11 Telugu* speaking districts have a political unity? What 
about the divergence of views between the Brahmin and the non-Brahmin ; 
and about the dejiressed classes the less said the })etter. If, in the creation of 
that province, the linguistic basis of division in to be follow’ed too far, divorced 
from cultural, ethnological and other considerations, then we shall land our- 
selves into the problem of creating new provinces speaking different dialects. 
If we agree to this <lictuni wo shall have to create a Malayalam -speaking, 
a Canarese-speakitig province am I provinces based on like distinctions in Madras 
and eventually we shall have to split the provinces of the Punjab and Bengal 
into a number of minor provinces according to the dialects spoken in the 
different parts. 

The Honourable Rai Baiiaour Lala RAM SARAN DAS (Punjab : 
Non-Muhammadan) : Bombay is the most prominent province as far as the 
number of languages spoken arc concerned. 

The Honourable Mr. SATYENDRA CHANDRA GHOSH MAULIK : 
There is a groat effort to unify and create a federal India with self-governing 
autonomous provinces. This step will be reactionary and I am sorry I cannot 
lend my support to the Resolution. I hope the House will pause before it 
lends its support to the Resolution. Sir, T oppose the Resolution. 

The Honourable Sir BROJENDRA MITTER (Law Member) : Sir, 
from the text of the Resolution as well as from the speech of the Honourable 
Member it appears that he does not suggest that an Andhra province should 
be formed before the inauguration of the new constitution. The Resolution 
reobmmends the appointment of a Committee to investigate various matters. 
If the Honourable Member’s intention be to raise a debate on the principle of 
lingiustio provinces, I may state at once that the Government are in no sense 
hostile to the principle of the establishment of provinces on a linguistic basis. 
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But the Council will no doubt realise that any readjustment of provinces 
requires very careful consideration. The formation of an Andhra province is 
likely to involve more than the separation of the Telugu districts from the 
Madras Presidency. The Tamils and the Canarese have similar aspirations, 
and the complete dismemberment of the Presidency cannot be lightly decided 
upon. The question was not discussed at the Round Table Conference — I 
mean the question of the separation of the Telugu districts from the Madras 
Presidency, but two memoranda, one by the Raja of liobbili and tlic other by 
Mr. Giri regarding the formcation of a separate Andlira province, were circulated 
to the delegates. Sir, it was then understood that the readjustment of pro- 
vincial boundaries other than Sind and Orissa should stand over till the new 
administrations themselves took up cases as they arose. Again, in (connection 
with the classification of subjects the Joint Committee of Sub-Committees 1 
and 2 of the Round Table Conference suggested that territorial changes other 
than inter-provincial and declaration of laws in connection therewith sliould be 
dealt with under amendments of the constitution. This is Item No. 42 of the 
Appendix to the Report. The matter stands in this way now. This question 
of the separation of the Andhra province was not considered by the Round 
Table Conference, whereas they did take up two specific questions, those of 
Sind and Orissa- The readjustment of provinces was left at that, tliat when 
the new constitution was established then these questions might be taken up as 
the pressure of public opinion demanded. That is where we stand now. No 
inquiry has yet been made with regard to the Andhra province ; no inquiry is 
likely to be undertaken before the new constitution is established. At the 
present moment the Sind inquiry has been practically finished. With regard 
to Orissa — I think the Honourable Mr. Mehtar will confirm this- that the 
labours of the Committee are not quite finished. 

The Honourable Mr. H. M. MEHTA (Bombay : Non-Muhammadan) : 
Only one-third is finished. 

The Honourable Sir BROJENHRA MITTER : Sir, it is not possible 
for the Government to undertake a third inquiry with regard to the Andhra 
province. After this explanation I hope the Honourable Memb(‘r will with- 
draw his Resolution. 

The Honourable Diwan Bahadur G. NARAYANASWAMI CHETTT : 
Sir, I find that whether the Round Table Conference is going to consider the 
question later on is a matter of doubt. What I wanted was a C’ommittec of 
enquiry to be appointed to keep everything r(\a«ly, and nothing more. Tf 
Government want everything to be put off I have no objection. I ask for 
leave of the House to withdraw the Resolution. 

The Resolution was, by leave of the Council, withdrawn. 


STATEMENT OF BUSINESS. 

The Honourable Sir BROJENDRA MITTER (Leader of the House) : 
Sir, I wish to say that there is no business for to-morrow or Thursday. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : The Council will adjourn till 
Eleven of the Clock on the morning of Friday, the 11th of March. 

I would remind Honourable Members that a photographer will be in 
attendance at a Quarter to Eleven that morning. 

The Council then adjourned till Eleven of the Clock on Friday, the 11th 
March, 1932. 
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The Council met in t he Council Chamber of the Council House at Eleven 
of the Clock, the Honourable the President in the Chaiv- 


GENERAL DISCUSSION OF THE GENERAL BUDCE'r. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT: The Council will now proceed 
to the general diaeussion of the Budget, Part II. 

iThe Honourable Mr. BIJAY KUMAR BASU (Bengal : Nominated 
Non-Official): Sir, with all his efforts- almost heroic efforts -with alibis 
moulded sentences and skilful phraseology, the Honours hie the Finance Mem- 
ber has failed to produce a properly balanced budget for the last two years. 
Cool calculation of figures and frantically drastic remctlies ado])tcd to adjust 
the resources have systematically belied his expectations. Throughout the 
superficial optimism of language in his speech in the T.egislative Assembly 
there can be discerned an undercurrent of pessimism born of deep disappoint- 
ment. Much though I feel and sympathise with the Honourable the Finance 
Member in his baffled hopr‘s, T cannot luit appreciate that he has not claimed for 
himself that Papal infallibility which is the (tharacteristic of the officers of 
Ooverninont. I tliink, Sir, it will interest the House if 1 re(\apitulate the 
various causes which have brought about the almost hopeless collapse of the 
hnaneial situation which the Finance Member witli his adroit skill still hopes to 
revive. 

The history of post-reform Indian finance may he divid(;d into three 
distinct periods. The first of these, covering the peri(»d from 1921 to 1924, 
Was a period of heavy military charges for the riperations in ^Ughanistau and 
on the Frontier, of huge annual deficits, of additions to taxation, of currency 
inflation, and of exchange fluctuations. Jt was thought at that time that 
normal conditions would take long to come and, while the people hore patiently 
the heavy burden of taxation, every efTort was made to bring to an eml such 
an era of financial gloom. The longed-for relief came when, as a rcssult of the 
recommendations of the Inchcape Committee, an appreciable n^duction was 
effected in the civil and military expenditures of the country and trade; brisked 
up once more. 

The second period, wliich began in 1925 and continued till I92S, w'as an 
era of balanced budgets at the Centre and also in the provinces, and there 
Was also a remission of the ineqiiitahle provincial contributions. It was 
during this period that the Government finances were stabilised, railway 
finance was separated from general finance and the public debt p<j8ition 
Was considerably improved. 

The third period, beginning from 1929 onwards, gave rise to the suspicion 
that the recurring surpluses of the past few years w ere not real or permanent 
and that it might become necessary to levy additional ta.xation to make up for 
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the gap left by the last instalment of the provincial contributions which were 
remitted a year ago. But it was believed that the tide would turn soon in our 
favour and that the country was going through the usual trade “ cycle.” 
But there was a kaleidoscopic change. There ensued an acute trade depression 
in the country and world trade conditions became less and less encouraging, 
nay, positively discouraging. Added to this there was growing political dis- 
content and distrust in India which eventually reacted very prejudicially on 
the country’s financial situation which was already worsening. The difference 
between the economic and financial conditions of 1921 and 1931 is really one 
of degree and not of kind. The trials and troubles of the early years of the 
last decade have only repeated themselves in 1931, if I may say so, in an 
aggravated form . Although the Honourable the Finance Member may antici- 
pate a return of normal condition.s, as a matter of course, in a year or two, 
as was indicated in his speech in November last, yet I venture to think that 
the present crisis is a phenomenon of an entirely different character from the 
usual depresi*ion that follows a boom, and it becomes therefore absolutely 
necessary to scientifically adjust the national expenditure to the paying capa- 
city of thepeoiile. The whole trouble, in my opinion, is due to the absence of 
substantial accord between the Execaitivc Government and public opinion in 
matters financial affecting the country. The people have no means of ensuring 
that the revenue will be spent on such services as they may Avish to develop 
or that they would have any power to reduce any expenditure on services not 
under popular conirr>l, like the Police in the provinces and the Army at the 
Centre. Therefore, any financial administration win’ch is carried on unde» 
those conditions, no matter howeAW honest or efficient it may be, is bound to 
prove barren of progress and thoroughly unsatisfactory to the people of the 
country. The crisis to Avhich J was referring and through which this country 
is ndw passing must not be taken as an C[)liemeral one ; it reffocts the world 
spirit and no country has escaped it. and India cannot be an exception. The 
political and economic influeiiccs born of the Great War and its aftermath 
have been felt by all countries and tlie whole face of the economic world has 
been ladically changed and each country and each nation has to adjust itself 
to the new conditions. Makeshift policies, stop-gap arrangements, and the 
tendenov to think and act for the passing hour must have to be given up for 
good. Comprehensive, well-conceived and well-laid plans of reform must be 
adopted in the best interests of the country as a Avhole and with the consent 
of the people as in every other country in the world. ” A caravan- passing and 
do‘^-barking ” attitude may do very avcII in other departments of Government, 
but I make bold to say that the whole future financial policy in India should 
be laid, well and true,*“ broad-based on the people’s Avill.” 

Tub Honour.\ble Raja Stu RAMPAL SINGH (United Provinces 
Central : Non-Muhainmadan) ; Sir, the Honourable the Finance Member 
and the Honourable the Finance Secretary have to be congratulated on the 
ability Avith Avhicli each of them has ])resentcd the budget estimates of the 
coming year — the former in the other House and the latter liere — and the 
account of what tlie financial position of the Government of India is at this 
time wffien the current year is about to close and what it is expected to be in 
the next. While I must offer my tribute of praise to them for their wise 
stewardship of the finances of the Government of India and for the retrench- 
ment that has been made in their expenditure, they may also well feel proud 
for their achievements in these difficult times when economic depression is the 
order of the day all OAer the AA'orld. Looking to the abnormal conditions 
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prevailing and comparing our position with other countries as has been pointed 
out we may find solace and not get alarmed atthedeficit which will have to be 
faced this year and which after deducting the assumed surplus of next year 
will amount to about 11*51 crores. But it cannot be denied that the situation 
is a distressing one and needs the utmost caution and economy. Most of the 
important items of income are )delding much less than what they used to do, 
taxes after taxes have been and are being piled up not only by the Central 
Government but also by the Provincial Governments who too are in bad plight, 
•the commercial departments are giving us no relief but on the other hand are 
themselves very hard hit. These are the conditions — and what hope is there 
that they will soon change. I say these are the conditions in which the Govern- 
ment of India have to steer their finances at this juncture. I have no mis- 
givings as to their future success even in such adverse circumstances. But I 
feel constrained to sound a note of warning not only to the Government of 
India but also to Provincial Governments that the taxable capacity of India 
is at a low point, commerce and industries are stagnant owing to the want of 
purchasing capacity of the people, individual incomes are declining, agricul- 
ture is depressed beyond measure and something like economic gloom is pervad- 
ing the country. At this time wlien there was a necessity of some reduction 
in taxes we find both the Govermnent of India, Provincial Governments and 
local bodies faced with such stringency that it is unthinkable to get any redress 
in that direction. It is a matter of satisfaction that, in spile of the insurmount- 
able financial difficulties witli which they were faced, some Proviiuiial Govern- 
ments deserve unqualified credit and praise for giving fairly liberal and timely 
remissions in rents and land revenue to agriculturists. We cannol. be too 
grateful to them for their wise policy. With a qripidcd income it is hut natu»*fv' 
to tap now resources but in their search they — I mean both the Government 
of India as well as tlio Provincial Governments — are liable to fall into errors. 
Under present conditions such searcJi cannot prove to be fruitful but on the 
other hand will be dangerous. It is retrenchment and retrenchment alone 
that will help them in the present crisis. No doubt they have axed as far as 
they could and assurances have been given of vigiluneo in keeping down expen- 
diture and for further reductions if any avenues can be found for them. Sir, 
I know how rctreneliment and reductions in ex])enditure become difficult and 
unsavoury when once the standard goes high. Willi the Government they are 
still more so because their expenditure is not adjusted according to cautiously 
anticipated income as solvent landlords do. Their budgeting process is the 
reverse. They first put down their expenditure on a lavish scale and then 
search out all sources of income in order to meet that expenditure as is the case 
with spendthrift landlords. The former attain their object by levying taxes 
after taxes and duties after duties on articles while the latter have recourse 
to illegal exactions such as rack-renting, nazrana^ etc., or to borrowing. The 
Government as the biggest landlord in India should hotter adof)t tin? method 
of budgeting followed by solvent landlords and not that of spendthrifts. 
Though fairly considerable retrenchment and reductions have Ixicn made 
and we arc thankful for their action, yet I repeal witli emphasis that further 
avenues should be so sought for and efforts should not be slackened in that 
direction till the dawn of better times. Well has it been said tliat the budget 
of the Government of India and now of the ProvirKu'al Governments as well 
is a gamble on the monsoon. No one can foresee with any amount of certainty 
what is in store in the coming year. In the current year, fortunately or un- 
fortunately, the drain of gold, if I may so call it, served them well in balancing 
the trade. What next because the quantity of exportable gold is not 
inexhaustible 1 There is no guarantee that all the anticipations and 
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assumptionH of the Honourable the Finance Member will come out to be true. 
Therefore caution and rc<jiiomy are the crying need at the present time. 

It is an irony of fate that when we are on the threshohl of great consti- 
tutional changes, when promises and pledges have been given that before 
long India shall be allowed to manage her own affairs her finances should have 
receded towards so great stringency. Let us pray that we Indians may got 
a better financial log<icy tlian depleted reserves, debts and other liabifities, 

Tjijs Honoi/iiablb Mr. JAGADISH CHANDRA BANERJEE (East Ben- 
gal : Non -Muliammadan) : Sir, every credit is due to the Honourable the 
Finance Member for the adroit way in which ho has been piloting the ship of 
our finance through the shoals and breakwaters of trade depression and world 
conditions for the last two years. The lucidity and clearness with which he 
presented his case cannot but fail to elicit our admiration considering the 
very many disadvantages against which he has to move on. No one should, 
therefore, take any exception when lie says that as regards raising an extra 
revenue in times of emergency : 

“His most filin' and roliablo cmirso is to impost^ slight inoroafics in tho taxes which 
fall on tho inafifios. A fow aniiiifi per head from 300 miilionfi is tho most eifoctivo course 
whoroas attenijjLs io extrai l h. ivy J ixation from a limited class s^'cms almost to have 
reached ih'^ir limit ”. 

At a time, Sir, of exceptional national emergency every sort of remedy has 
to be tried to get over the situation. 

Sir, a good deal of criticism has Ixh'ii uimccossarily levelled at tho Honour- 
able th(^ Finance Membei* for the export of dis ress gold in recent months from 
this country by a class of ])eo|)lc who have e 'idenlly not cared to study the 
matter (jiiite <airefiilly. Sir, at a period of extreme tightness of national 
financc.s --at such an abnormal time when |>C(>ple cannot avail themselves of 
sufficient foreign cai)ital — wh<m eapital is so n\iu*h needed for carrying on 
the internal trade, private hoarding of gold must realise itself for the expansion 
of oiirreney to meet that purpose. In fact, without the exchange of private 
gold for silver or paper currency in the (mnntry, it would have meant utter 
disaster to our indigenous trade and baiikiiu' tliai still survived the adverse 
financial condith)ns. Therefore the prevailing misconception that (Jovern- 
ment are parting with the gold kept in their reserve slionld !)e entirely banished 
from our minds. 

It need not be too much emphasised tliat Government are always under 
the law well backed witli gold in t lie reserves to meet every contingency arising 
in this country. Therefore, Sir, if the British financial circles have declared 
anywhere that the export of gold from India in t he past few months had been 
so much of a relief to tlicm to meet their obligations with America and France, 
they have said nothing which should have upset anyone in this country. 

Sir, the protective tariff recently adopted the Honourable the Finance 
Member has also been subjected to some amount of criticism. But, Sir, when 
we think that every important indigenous industry which has to hold its own 
must receive some amount of support from Government, we cannot but have to 
waive our guast- political objections and look generally to the intent of the 
measure. Sir, it is tho common practice of every Government to affoitl some 
sort of a prop to a nascent or struggling industry in the shape of either protec- 
tion, bounty, or subsidy. So if our Government having examined certain cases 
have afforded them protection in their discretion, we should refrain from 
oritioixing suoh actions on their part. 
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Sir, 1 regret to say that the most important thing, \vhere the promise of 
the Honourable the Finance Member has not been fully redeemed, is in the 
matter of retrenchment. Whatever retrenchment has been effected is, in my 
estimation, quite insignificant in proportion to the huge amount spent on the 
head of expenditure. So far as the costly side of the adniinistration of the 
country is concerned, the retrenchment proposals are halting and hesitating 
so long. Sir, we are still fed with hopes that more retrenchment is yet to come, 
but one wonders why things are not d(n\e quickly to bring ah'out an equili- 
brium in the budget, except on heads that directly or indiro(ttly lead toincreased 
prosperity, increased social well-being and increased happiness. 

Sir, T cannot conclude wdtbout mentioning that it should not be forgotten 
by the Honourable the Kinanco Member that the taxable capacity of the 
Indian masses is strictly limited and is very narrow and the nu)re rcvcMine that 
Government try to extract out of them, t)ie less will be their capacity to meet 
provincial and local charges and tlio rcsidt will be that proviricia! iinance will 
suffer as thej’ arc suffering alrcad}^ 

The Honourable Raja LAXMANMAO BHONSLK (Central Provinces: 
General) : Sir, this is the second debate on the budget, since 1 was elected 
to this Council, that 1 am, through your kindness, having the ])nvilege to 
address the House. At the close of my speech last year, T referred to the 
gloomy outlook in the sphere of national finance. That gloom has, if any- 
thing, deepened. No doubt the budget has been somehow balanced ; and the 
Finance Member is able and fortunate enough to assure the House that the 
finances of India are essentially sound. But, as he has told us, in paragraph 49 
of his speech, the tax revenue has been raisecl from 67 crorcs in the year 1 927 •2H 
to 77 crores in the next year. This increased load of taxation is pressing very 
hard on all. This result was due not to increase in expenditure which has been 
very much cut down, but the fall in receipts under various heads. Faced with 
this continued fall, he goes on piling up one tax upon another, on the people. 
But the fall in receipts is not a calamity which has overf-nken Government 
alone. The tax-payer also sees his receiy)ts falling under e?vcry head. Where 
is he to look to meet the growing demands of the tax gatherer ? To whom can 
he pass the burden on ? We are thus caught in a vicious circle. The Finance 
Member has already begun to cast a longing look on increased import duty, 
on kerosene, salt and other artick^s of necessity for the common man. Sir, 
it would be a mistake to try the patience of the comnu)?! man too miicb. His 
standard of living is already much too low. Lasf year there was, in the budget 
at least some re'fererico to the way in which, tbrongb the efforts of the thinking 
Enquiry Committee, Government was going to help fbe cnltivatlng dassr^s as 
regards agricultural finance. In this year’s speech, the Finance Member has 
nothing to say on the subject. Tf is no comfort to the. linrd-norked tiller 
of the soil to be told that the Government’s finaneijd position was essentially 
sound. Government securities may have ay»preciatcd in value aral Post Office 
Cash Certificates also niay have increased in volume. But this can be no 
satisfaction to the cultivator who has no surplus to invest, who secs Ids return 
from land shrinking in value, while he has to pay a good deal of it more in 
payment of interest and meeting the cost of the necessities of life. I will not 
say much about whether the free gold export policy is good or bad for the 
country. T am not a financial expert and cannot decide which side is right. 
I prefer to look at the question only from one point of view, namely, whether 
the promised improvement in the banking system of the country will bedelayed 
or hastened thereby. Similarly, we have clamour for protection on every side. 
Protection may be good for some infant industries, but we can easily hav6> 
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too much of a good thing. Further, as I said last year, the root of the trouble 
is in the high military expenditure. A radical change in the military policy 
by wholesale Indiaiiization alone can lessen the financial burden. There is 
ample material for it in India. Before I sit down I would make one final 
request to Government not to try the patience of the tax-payer too much, 

I am glad the Finance Member has been able to balance the budget. But 
his satisfaction is like that of a medical expert to whom a specially difficult 
case was taken for treatment. With great skill and effort the doctor was of 
course able to declare the patient “ cured ” of the particular disease but the 
patient died in the process. Let the Finance Member draw the obvious moral 
from the case. 

it 

.This Honourable! Sardar Shrt JAGAI^N^ATH MAHARAJ PANDIT 
(Bombay : Ntju-Muhamraadan) : Sir, while giving full credit to Government 
for the efforts they are making at economy and retrenchment and making 
full allowance for the disturbed conditions in which we live at the present 
moment, I feel it will not be unfair to say that the time has arrived when it 
should bo seriously considered whether the country can stand the heavy 
taxation which has boon recently imposed and whether it can afford the exist- 
ing scale of national expenditure. I recognise that the figure taken for ex- 
penditure for next year is considerably smaller than that for the current 
year, but with additional taxation and reduced revenue it seems to be impera- 
tive to take stock of the whole situation seriously and I hope that matter will 
receive early consideration. 

I do not want to say much about the question of the exports of gold since 
the subject his been recently discussed at sufficient length in this House. 
I should like to make only one observation with reference to the argument 
proooe ding from the side of Govornmont that the sales of gold in the districts 
mean a good bargain for people who are putting their savings to very profit- 
able use. From my knowledge of these trtinsactions I can say that the sales 
could have boon welcomed if their proceeds had been utilised for a productive 
purpose or had any chance of being reinveste d. In several cases gold has 
had to 1)3 s fid because there was no escape from it and money had to be 
realised in order to make the two ends meet. 

This leads me to tlie inquiry as to what Government have done and what 
they propose to do with regarvd to the reports of the Banking Enquiry Com- 
mittoos. One would have liked Government to make a statement of their 
policy and the mea^^iiros they propose to take in relation to it. It is true that 
much of the work to stimulate and properly organise Banking will have to 
be done by the Provincial Governments, which are, however, handicapped 
by financial difficulties. The Central Government is in no better state. Still 
the lead will have to come from the Government of India, and I am given to 
understand that people in the provinces are waiting for it. I hope Government 
will make an early declaration of what they propose to do to give effect to the 
many suggestions which have been made to them. The constructive side 
of the national finances cannot be neglected even in these days of depression, 
and this is a problem which, I venture to think, must be taken in hand without 
delay. 

The Honourable Sir MANEOKJI DADABHOY (Central Provinces : 
Nominated Non-Official) : Sir, this year’s budget has been robbed of con- 
siderable importance as well as excitement by not being accompanied by a 
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Tinance Bill and the discussion on the budget will be more or less of an aca- 
demical character only. It will at any rate serve the useful purpose of vetify- 
ing the forecast which the Honourable the Finance Member made last Septem- 
ber and it will enable us to judge from the remarks which he made on that 
occasion how far bis prophecy in the matter of the collection of taxation and 
in other matters has been fulfilled. Sir, this is a very deplorable and dis- 
heartening budget. Nobody here for a moment can gainsay that proposition, 
but I must submit that I heard the speech of my Honourable friend Mr. Basil 
with some measure of surprise and also bewildeiment. I do not think his 
observations both against Government and against the Finance Member were 
borne out or justified by the examination of the circumstances of the case. 
He divided the period from 1920 into three instalments and made certain 
unfounded criticisms which I do not propose to refer to, but in the diagnosis 
which he made of the situation I am afraid he went off the right track altogether. 
His diagnosis was absolutely incorrect and also I submit to a certain measure 
unjust to the Finance Member. If he had only cast his glance at the situation 
which is being experienced all over the world during the lust three years, if 
he had only borne in mind that these two years have not been years of heavy 
deficit only in India but all over the world-— France, one of the richest countries 
with its vast possessions of gold showed last year a heavy deficit, America with 
all its accumulations of \realth, with all its resources, showed a heavy deficit, 
the United Kingdom, once the leading financial nation in the world showed a 
most deplorable state of financial affairs — and if he had only fairly examined 
the genesis of all these events he would have come to the conclusion that our 
misfortune is duo to W'orld factors over which no Finance Minister or no Govern- 
ment has any possible control. Sir, I, on the other hand , think that the achieve- 
ment of the Finance Member has been a singularly surprising and a gratifying 
one. The promises which he made to the (’ouncil have been fulfilled. He 
pledged last September when the discussion on the emergency measures came 
on that there shall be no taxation unle.ss heavy rctrencliment preceded any 
Buch imposition of new taxation and the promise which ho then made has 
been abundantly fulfilled. I consider that the country is extremely grateful 
to him and also to the various Retrenchment Committees for the marvellous, 
unheard of, unexpected, retrenchment they have made in the various services 
in this country, both civil and military. It is true that the Government have 
resorted for its resources this year to three heads, firstly, entire reorganisation 
of the services from the point of view of economy ; secondly, cuts in salaries, 
and thirdly, a measure of taxation. I do not say that every one of us will 
agree with him so far as his measures of taxation are concerned, at any rate 
there must be difference of opinion so far as some features of that taxation are 
concerned, but on the whole the position which he has forecasted seems now 
to be extremely hopeful, and I believe that if his calculations are correct and 
if his prognostications are fulfilled, probably in a short time we shall see a 
change for better times. There was a lot of talk about balancing the budget 
by giving up the sinking funds and by the adoption of other doubtful and heroic 
remedies, but it is a matter of congratulation that the Government has not 
been swayed by such allurements and I think we can see an example to follow 
in the firm policy which England adopted last year. In six months’^ time 
England has recovered its lost position. The pound has been steadily rising ; 
only two days ago it shot up like anything, and this is because England volun- 
tarily, cheerfully and willingly bore a heavy measure of taxation and under- 
went sacrifices which have brought to her within a short spell of time such a 
Wonderful recovery. And I have not the slightest doubt that in this country 
^oo by the adoption of the measures which have been indicated in this budget 
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we ahall before long have a real and substantial recovery both in the financial 
and in the economic situation of the country. 

Sir, as regards retrenchment I would like to say that, considering the nature 
of the civil expenditure, considering the amount spent on the maintenance of 
the administration, which is only 18 crores of rupees, a saving of 3 crores and 
18 lakhs must he regarded as a very substantial saving. One of the Honour- 
able Members who have preceded me told the Council that the retrenchments 
had not been sufficient. But it must also be remcmbeT-ed that retrenchment 
must proceerl side by side with efficiency. If you dcstroy,the machinery of 
Oovernmenl by creating inefficiency, it would be very flifficiilt to pull up and 
regain the position, ft is much better to proceed cautiously- and slowly and 
lay the ])oliey of (lovernnicnt so far as rctir nchment is concerned on a sure 
foumlation. If we only examine one brief figiire, it will clearly a})pcar that 
the net total (^fuitrollable administrative expenditure, ijoth civil and military, 
has been brought down within twelve months from just over 7fi crores in 1930-31 
to 04 crores in 1932-33. Thi.s is a phenomenal act ; it is wonderful ; it implies 
a saving of 10 per cent. To be fair, we must admit that it was not possible 
to expect a bigger saving than 10 per cent, in one year's time. 

Sir, as regards the emergency cuts in salaries, I have to raise a little quarrel 
with my friend the Finance Member. I do not for a moment say that the 
retrenchments which he has made are unfair ; they have been done on the 
right and proper basis and a uniform scale has been introduced. But I was a 
little bit dissatisfied to hear from my Honourable friend the Finance Member 
that these cuts in the salary of the various Services should be regarded as of 
a temporary character only ; they were brought into existence from last Decem- 
ber, but they were not to be operative beyond the 31st March, 1933. Sir,, 
it would have been a matter of greater satisfaction if no statement had been 
made on that point at present, and at least if the Finance Member had waited 
to see the actual financial position in the country over the next twelvemonths 
before coming to a decision. 8ir, my personal opinion is that the present prices 
of commodities have more or less come to stay, that is, at their present level. 
The inference which I draw from a study of economic and other questions is 
that we shall not see the level of prices prevailing in 1929 at least for a very 
long time. I fool tliat all over the world commodity prices are not likely to 
substantially rise and the reflex effect of all the trade conditions in the various 
countries will keep our prices also comparatively down. Tt must also be 
admitted, Sir, that the scales of salaries in this country are much larger than 
in any other country iu the world, and this is the opportunity, this great and 
glorious opportunity, of making a permanent retrenchment, and I do hope 
that tliis opportunity will not be lost by our Government particularly because 
the finances of the country year after year will not he the same as in previous 
prosperous years and the surpluses which we saw in the last decade have to my 
mind permanently disappearerl from our budget. Tt is therefore necessary 
that the salaries of all tlie Services should now be regulated not only in relation 
to the existing conditions but in relation to the now conditions that have now 
come into operation, and 1 therefore think that in a matter of this nature Gov- 
ernment should not be in a hurry to state that these cuts will be soon wiped 
out. At any rate so far as the Services which have been protected under the 
Government of India Act are concerned , whatever may be the decision ultimate- 
ly taken in the House of Commons, I cannot help remarking also that, so far 
as new entrants are concerned, their salaries at any rate must be put on a 
much lower scale and should not be kept at the level which is .now fixed/ ' 
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Sir, the most remarkable feature of this budget is the cut of 6J crores in 
the military expenditure of this country. It is a most gratifying feature of 
the budget. I have heard in this Council year after year discussions on the 
military expenditure of the country, and it was pointed out that the expendi- 
ture was very heavy. Appeals were made to Government and to the Com- 
mander-in-Chief from time to time at any rate to come to the figure laid down 
by the Inchcape Committee. We heard resolute and firm remarks from the 
various Commanders-in-Chief tliat the military cx])cnditure was inca})ablc of 
any further reduction or even to the figure suggested by the Inchcape Com- 
mission. Now under the compelled hand of necessity we find even His Excel- 
lency the Commander-in -Chief — 1 am sorry he is not present lierc — as well as 
the Government have come to the eonelusitui that the cxpenditurt? must be 
substantially reduced. And it is a very signilicaiU feauue i hat such a singular- 
ly large cut as oj crores has been made. I am alive to I lie fact that ibis cut 
has been made partly by the poslponement again for the second year of the. 
programme of military equiimient expenditure but nevertheless tliis cut is 
most welcome and this cut has been so etlective that the military expenditure 
this year — taking the savings of 75 lakhs of rtiftees in the salary cuts of oilicers. 
and 25 lakhs for the last six months made in the current year — the military 
expenditure will not exceed 40* (55 crores of rupees. But unfortunately one 
feature or rather one condition attached to this reduction in military expendi- 
ture is disconcerting, namely, the statement which the Finance Member made 
at the instance of His Excellency the Commaiider-in-Chief in his budget speech. 
His Excellency has pointed out that, though this year he has agreed to an 
expenditure of a little over 46 crores it cannot bo regarded as a permanent cut 
in the military expenditure and the year after he will consider things very satis- 
factory if the expenditure could be limited to 48 crores only. Am I right ? 
(The Honourable Sir George Schuster nodded assent.) Sir, I think His 
Excellency with his capabilities, his experience of the country which he has. 
now acquired, and his general knowledge of the military expenditure and also 
of the promise made by the Finance Minister in his speech that he will see that 
every possible pressure shall be exercised for the reduction in military expendi- 
ture, I do hope that this expenditure will not again materially rise and either 
stand at the level to which it has been now brought down or probably be 
brought to a still lower level. Some of us may not hope to see a further reduc-. 
tion than 46 crores which does seem to be a reasonable limit for the present. 
I do not know how circumstances may change in a few months hereafter hut 
r do hope every endeavour will be made to control this cx})enditui<».. 1 feel 
eonfideni that Government will no longer he remiss in this malt(‘r and as 
expressed by the Finance Member ; 

“the camijaigii for retrenclinieiit will not be re^wnleil as finally rlo- with the 
afhievements of this year 

I shall just only say a few words on tlic taxation policy of Gt)vernment 
before I conclude. On the taxation ])olicy anybody wlio reads between the 
lines of the Finance Minister’s speech will appreciate that hti thoroughly- 
grasps the difficulty of raising our customs revenue, or raising the income-tax 
and super-tax to their present limits. In the mat er of customs I am afraid 
duties have been levied at a rate and at a level at which in time I fear it will 
affect the general welfare of this country. »Sir, there are limits to customs 
duties. Apart from the inexorable law of diminishing returns it would at 
times be very, very difficult to secure the money with a continuous policy of 
high tariffs. For instance, from the general 15 per cent, revenue duty all 
the imports have now been raised to 25 per cent. The general duty to-day 
stands at 26 per cent. Senne important items of taxation have been restored 
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and the free list altogether disappears. Duties which the Government them- 
aelves at one time thought impracticable or unwise to impose have been again 
restored. The Finance Member rightly said that as the protective effect 
increases their value as revenue producers must diminish. At a time of dep- 
ression Government are extracting 9 crores of rupees more from the people 
*by direct taxation. The Finance Member has compared the heavy taxation 
of other countries with our scale of taxation. I must also respectfully point 
out to the Finance Member that such a comparison is obviously incorrect. 

In other countries like America and in the United Kingdom particularly where 
heavy direct taxation — income-tax and super-tax — are imposed there are com- 
pensatory features of that taxation which are altogether wanting in this country. 

In England the Government gives allowances for the maintenance of the assesses 
and his family. In England money is spent on the unemployed of the country . 
Welfare services are also rendered and the country supports numerous welfare 
institutions. You do not therefore feel in a country like England the heavy 
direct taxation because it has its advantages and its compensations but in 
India the system of income-tax has no such compensations. Even the poor 
solace, oven the poor comfort, of carrying over your losses to the next year has 
been denied to the people of this country. It is true that my Honourable 
friend two years ago promised to take this matter into consideration in case 
the finances improved but on the other hand the finances have deteriorated 
very considerably and no improvement can be expected for a while. Is there 
any wonder then if these crushing duties are a drag on India’s economic recuper- 
ation. Still I do personally think that when a direct taxation like the income- 
tax with its stupendous surcharge of 25 per cent, has been levied it is only 
right and fair to the assessee that he shoidd be compensated by a measure 
of some consideration like permitting him to carry forward all his losses to the 
following year and I say it will not only bo a measure of justice but it will also 
be a matter of right and correct policy on the part of Government. Adminis- 
trative changes should be brought into closer relation with the tax-bearing 
capacity of the people. I trust his calculations both regarding the income-tax 
and super tax this year will prove correct and that he will be able to harvest 
the return which he considers necessary for maintaining an equilibrium between 
revenue and expenditure. 

Sir, I shall not trouble the Council any further and with these remarks 
I will resume my seat. 

Tub Honourable Sir PHILIP BROWNE (Bengal Chamber^ of Com- 
merce) : Sir, I think I can safely say that the Honourable Member s speech, 
particularlv the weak spots in it, has already had the lime- 

12 Noon. fully thrown on it and I do not propose to detain the 

Council for long over any remarks I may make. To my mind, one of the most 
interesting and satisfactory points in the Honourable Member s statement is 
the amount subscribed to tlie 6J per cent. Treasury Bonds by small in ve^ors 
. through the Post Office. I must say that at the Hme some of us disliked those 
treasury bonds being kept open for application so long, as we all hoped that 
when the lists were closed we should find Government securities appreciatu^. 
At the same time, amounts collected through the local post offices in the 
* country were very satisf actorv and I am sure the Honourable Member 
pleased with the result. Also the fact that the receipts from the Post Office 
Cash Certificates and Savings Bank exceed the budget estimate by over 
JBs. 300 lakhs is very satisfactory and indicates that the general community 
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are being educated gradually to recognise that it is better to invest their 
money in the Government than to keep it lying unproductive. 

think the Honourable Member must be convinced that we have reached 
that stage of taxation resuming in diminishing returns. We were told that 
the 25 per cent, surcharges that were put on last year were purely temporary 
in a very special emergency. I may not be so clever as my Honourable frienO 
Sir Maneckji Dadabhoy in reading between the lines of the Honourable Mem- 
ber’s speech, but I regret to say that I cannot now find any reference to the 
temporary nature of those surcharges. They seem to be treated rather more 
as general taxation which may come off later when the country improves. 
I should very much like to have seen the temporary nature of those surcharges 
emphasised by the Finance Member. Perhaps he will give us an assurance 
a little later that they are coming off as soon as any remission is possible. 

Anyway the»present scale of taxation is undoubtedly throttling business 
and all development in trade. As one of the previous speakers remarked, 
relief must be looked for from some form of possibly indirect taxation of the 
300 millions in India who at present contribute so little to the cost of running 
the country. The comparatively small number of tax -payers in India are 
undoubtedly called upon to pay too much, to beai* too much of the burden. 
The Finance Minister quoted a verse from the Proverbs to justify his line of 
action in a certain case. I would ask him to pass further on in that Good Book 
and refer to Chapter XVI where he will read : 

“ Better is a little with righteousness than great revenues without right ”. 

I commend that verse to the Finance Department’s consideration. 

Another point in the Honourable Member’s speech on w liich I should like 
to say a few words is the question of income-tax evasion. My constituency, 
and I think many others in India, are convinced that there is a great deal of 
evasion going on. The Finance Member has been sympathetic on the subject 
and I see that in his statement he says that although he ap})licd for suggestions 
from the business community, botli in regard to evidence of evasioruind to 
measures for dealing with it, he did not get very much help. He docs not deny 
in his statement that there is considerable evasion. There is a very strong 
opinion in many parts of India that considerable evasion is taking place and 
though the business community are unable to produce the necessary evidence 
I do think it is up to his Department to find out whether that evasion is taking 
place. Wo are all convinced that it is there and 1 must press tlio point that 
it is up to the Department to take further steps to prevent it . I heard a sugges- 
tion a short time ago which may or may not be new to the Honourable Member, 
but I would like to put it forw’ard for hi.s consideration. I understand that, 
particularly in mofussil towns many firms’ books are inspected by the Income- 
tax officers — this is of course done in the towns as well — but in some districts 
the Income-tax officer stamps each page of the account book to indicate that 
that is the account he has passed. It is a matter of considerable suspicion 
that a certain number of merchants keep more than one set of books. I would 
suggest, if it has not already been taken up by the Income-tax Department, 
that arrangements might be made that the courts would only recognise the 
set of books which have been stamped by the Income-tax officer as the official 
accounts on which income-tax has been calculated, and that any accounts 
'produced for recovery of debts or in connection with other business trans- 
actions should be those certified by the Income-tax officer. It is possible 
that the Finance Member is already aware of this suggestion. If not, I hope, 
that he will find some use for it. 1 still maintain that it is up to the Finance 
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Department to obtain greater recoveries of income-tax, that is to say, to ascer- 
tain where evasion is taking place. He is somewhat mysterious on what he 
has found out and what he is going to do. He talks about “ In vain is the 
net spread in the sight of the bird I would rather like to carry his metaphor 
further and remitKl him that »St. Peter having toiled all night and caught 
nothing on one side of the sliip, proceeded to let the not down on the other 
side of the ship and the net burst owing to the quantity of fish caught. 
Perhaps if the Finance Minister would let his net down in some other 
direction lie rniglit be just as successful. 

Tiik IIONOIIIIAULK Mr. SATYF.XORA CHANFDRA CHOSH MAULTK 
(West Hengal : Xon-Muhammadan) : Sir, T have been watoiiing ratho’* care- 
fully the fiuanci il situation of the country flurinu the Iasi few months and the 
budget Miieech of the Honourable the Finance Member did not strike me as 
at ail surprising. Ff we read between the lines we c.innot c.scapc the convic- 
tion that the country exists to maintain the (iovcmmciit ami not the Govern- 
ment for the country. In fact, whatever results have been achieved have 
been achiever I not by reducing the cost of the administration but by the 
piling up of taxes. 

Export of Indian gold out of the country in the present distressing financial 
situation is a matter on which the people have come to hold very strong views. 
Strongly as they question the wisdom of the Government permitting unfettered 
the export of gold from India instead of restricting and mobilising it for the 
ooming needs of the country, they are not at all satisfied that the present 
expansion of currency is not inflation. Nor will they believe that such expan- 
sion was necessitated for the requirements of internal trade and not for linking 
the rupee to the sterling. Notwithstanding the force with which the Honour- 
able the Finance Member tries to defend his policy with regard to gold export,, 
it stands contradicted by the Free Press message sent from London on 5th 
February last in which it is stated that much comfort was derived in Britain 
from the fact that she could pay that week £30 million which she owed to 
France and America and in which it was also declared that the Financial Sec- 
retary said ill the House of Commons that arrangements would bo made to 
repay also £S0 million to France and America when that, amount would fall 
due in Aiigiist next. The fact of the mess.ige is further confirmed by what 
appeared in the Ne\r Statf^sman and the Nafio/i, which says thar the repayment 
of £30 million to France ami America coiiki not have been made possible with- 
out the export of gold from India. Referring to the Financial Secretary’s 
statement in the House of Commons that paper observed : 

“ Hut thi* r.'turu of .tSO million will oau.sp u*? a good deal of trouble un leas gold eon- 
tinue.s to roino from Tnd'a on an incr;»asod scale 


Again, Sir, the picture of decreased customs revenue drives me to the 
conclusion that the revenue hor.se has been Hogged so hard as to make it sag 
altogether. In this particular matter the Honourable the Finance Member’s 
caloulations and hopes have disastrously let him down. The attempt to build 
India's finances, when the purchasing power of the people was distinctly 
sinking lower and lower, on the foundation of import duties was condemned 
both in this House and outside it at the time of the supplementary emergency 
budget. The figures quoted by the Honourable the Finance Member clearly 
indicate that the people have been taxed beyond their capacity, with the result 
that the. poor man has. either taken to cheaper substitutes or has given up th» 
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consumption of high-priced imported goods altogether. Kerosene and salt, 
like air and water, are inevitable necessities of life and any increase of revenue 
on these heads as a result of increased taxation must be considcied as sinful 
gain in the prevailing distressing condition of tlie people. The jnotective 
tariffs in respect of some necessaries of life iiitruiiuced by the Gov’^ernnient 
contradict the cardinal economic principle established and fornmlatcd in the 
Wealth of Nations, viz., 

“ in every country it always is and must ho in the interest of the great body of the 
people to buy whatever they want of those who sell eheapt'st ’ 


High protective duties might have to some extent solved the financial strin- 
gency of the Government, but the signs are evident that they are bound to 
collapse to their utter disappointment. 

Sir, the Honourable the Finance Member evidently feels supremely satis- 
fied with the results which he has achieved and thinks that : 

“when practically every Government in the world is having to show very licavy 
deficits wo may justifiably regard the Indian finaneial Ritual ion us comparati voly sound 


But I do not feel, and there is in fact no reason to feel, that his expectations 
of the future are more likely to be realised than had been his expectations in 
the past. Sir, with the purchasing power of the i)eoplc, as he himself admits, 
woefully decreased, with customs revenue showing no signs of revival or im- 
provement, his I'luiit (icelarat ioi» that he cannot look to t lie broad-shouldered 
to bear any more burden raises in us the apprehension that we shall have to 
face in the near future the alternative of fresh burdens on the masses. The 
Government are alone in finding ground for such o[)timism in such a plight 
of the country. There is always a silver lining to the sable cloud and Sir George 
Schuster has had a scries of luck in the past. In the first instan(‘e, in Feb- 
ruary, 1931 , when the country’s finances had readied tlie lowest rung of the 
ladder, the Gandhi-Irwin Pact came as a ready reli(^f and the groat strain of 
the financial world of India was a little removed. J^ater on, in September 
last, when there was a furl her sag in the finances of the country, Fnglatid went 
off the gold standard, and the rupee being linked to sterling, India’s credit 
revived a little. Lastly, the flight of gold — T mean what is called “ distress ” 
gold— has saved the Government from the very brink of bankruptcy. But, 
Sir, such luck will not continue for ever and unless wo try to cut down our 
expenses on the civil and military side, we shall land ourselves into virtual 
bankruptcy ere long. 

The Honourable Mr. G. A. NATESAN (Madras : Nominated Non- 
Official) : Sir, having had opportunities of studying a little more (floseJy the 
expenditure side of the Government of India, particularly as a mciiibcT of one 
of the Retrenchment Committees, I should like to draw the attention of the 
Finance Member to the fact that in years past it used to be a common defence 
of every Finance Member that he had tried his utmost to reduce expenditure 
and that nothing more could be done. I have heard this said with regard to 
the heavy military expenditure and I have hoard this said even by the present 
Finance Member till 30 th March last year, and yet we know that every time 
an important committee has been appointed, such, for instance, the Inchcape 
Committee, they have reported that there is considerable room for reduction 
of expenditure, a great deal of which has been given practical effect to. I 
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recollect very well when proposing to appoint a Retrenchment Committee of 
the Central Legislature, Sir George Schuster was good enough to say : 

We have tried every possible means of reducing expenditure and if 1 now agree to 
the Committee of the Central Legislature it is more to give you an opportunity to enable 
you to see that we have done our very best **. 

As a matter of fact, he nearly hinted that we will not succeed in our attempts. 
I am very happy, on behalf of myself and the other members of the Retrench* 
ment Committee, to state that the Finance Member has since found reasons 
for altering his opinion. On more than one occasion, he has expressed his 
obligations to the various Retrenchment Committees for the efforts they have 
made in pointing out various fields for retrenchment though in some cases he 
has, for reasons best known to himself, not been able to give effect to their 
recommendations. 

I do not propose to talk about the heavy military expenditure and things 
like that about which I and several others have spoken so often in the past, 
but even a cursory perusal of the report of the Army Retrenchment Committee 
leaves no room for doubt that on the administrative side there is still a great 
and wide scope for reducing expenditure. I am sure the Honourable the 
Finance Member has already made note of the various points of criticism that 
have been made in regard to this subject, not only by the Army Retrench- 
ment Committee, but also by Members of the other House, and I do hope he 
will see that every effort is made to reduce the expenses on the administrative 
side of the military department as much as possible. 

With regard to civil expendit ure, let me again state that there is still 
further room for retrenchment and I desire to take this opportunity to say 
something in support of the remarks made by tlie Honourable Sir Maneckji 
Dadabhoy, for I cannot help thinking that the Finance Member was unwise 
in making a sort of promise, particularly to the Services, that the cpt in pay 
would only be temporary. I consider, Sir, that the cut in pay should continue 
80 long as Govenunent is unable to make both ends meet. I consider further 
that the present cut in pay has not been properly made, for instead of a uniform 
cut in pay there should have been a graded cut as has been suggested by the 
various Committees. Not only that ; you should not merely stop with the cut 
in pay of those who are now in service, but immediate and prompt attention 
should be given to the question of fixing the salaries of future entrants to the 
Services. Please remember that India is one of the poorest countries of the 
world and yet it has had, for years past, the costliest system of administration 
and while, therefore, you have thought it necessary in times of great financial 
stringency to make a cut in the pay of those who are now in service, I venture 
to think that the time has come when you should take the most effective and 
immediate means for fixing the pay of future entrants to the Services. I 
have absolutely no doubt tliat if the Finance Member will give facilities to the 
present Committee, or any Committee that he might constitute, to go into 
this question, ho will find that the financial situation in the country will be 
considerably cased by the proposals which they will probably make most of 
which, I am sure, he will be in a position to adopt. 

Sir, I have only one more observation to make and, with the indulgence 
of the President, wlio has given Members of this Council, particularly to me, 
to avail myself of the opportunity of the discussion on the budget to draw 
attention to the general condition of the country. I desire to tell the Finance 
Member that whatever may be your efforts to increase taxation, whatever 
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may be your efforts to cut down expenditure, you cannot go on with the 
present state of things, with your present measures of policy and administra- 
tion and produce an era of peace and prosperity. You are not likely to have 
peace and contentment in the country unless you radically cliange your methods 
of policy and administration. You are trying the patience of this country 
by some of the methods which you are pursuing at present. You cannot 
govern a great country like this by Ordinances, and it has been proved, beyond 
all doubt that, with the best of intentions, even the Government cannot be 
sure that their officers in the provinces can administer this country without 
provoking the patience of the people a little too much. If you wish to have a 
sound financial position, you ought to ease the present situation, and you 
can do that only by a bold and sympathetic policy of constitutional reform. 
I desire to point out to the Finance Minister clearly that there is deep discon- 
tent under ground and that it requires the best efforts of all of us, who are 
interested in promoting the peace and prosperity of this country,* to bring 
about better relations between Britain and India, and that overytbhig should 
be done at the earliest possible opportunity to put an end to the present state 
of things. This is, perhaps, not the occasion to discuss the ways and means 
of doing this, but I did feel it was my duty to point out the danger of the 
present situation and the early need for removing the same. 

The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala RAM SARAN DAS (Punjab: 
Non-Muhammadan) : Sir, I congratulate the Honourable Sir George Schuster 
and the Honourable Finance Secretary on as good and vivid a picture of the 
finances of India as they could place before the Legislature with all the care 
and attention which they have given to it. I must say, Sir, that Government 
have not been living within their moans. I said so in Simla during the last 
session and I now repeat the same. The most important feature of the budget 
is that Government have realised that the bu3dng power of the masses has a 
great and direct bearing on the finances of tliis country. The Government, 
notwithstanding the warning of the various public bodies and commercial 
institutions, have not paid much attention to this question. Even now. Sir, 
it is the duty of the Government to increase the buying power of the masses 
and thus let India prosper in order to let its revenues improve. I am sorry, 
Sir, that the present budget is a deplorable one as had been defined by my 
Honourable friend Sir Mancckji Dadabhoy. I have great regard for the 
Finance Member ami I know that he has great skill in handling the finances, 
but I am sorry. Sir, that his voice is now generally controlled by the high 
authority in London. When the pound went off the gold standard, tlie Honour- 
able Sir George Schuster the talente<l Minister made the Government of India, 
acting in the interests of the stability of India's credit, decide in favour of 
keeping the rupee linked to gold, but, Sir, unfortunately as soon as this was 
done, the dictation came from the Secretary of State forcing the Government of 
India to immediately change their decision, which I think was doJic more in 
British interests than in the interests of India. In (;ase the rupee had been 
allowed to find its own level, I think the exchange would have gone down to 
Ia. 2cf. and India would have gained considerably by making much bigger 
exports and thus the trade balance wouhl have been secured in its favour by 
this means rather than by the means of cxprjrt of distre.ss gold. The flight 
of gold was allowed to restore the solvency of England. Some misapprehen- 
sion seems to be prevailing among the Members of this Honourable House on 
the que.stion of distress gold. My friend the Honourable Jagannath Maharaj 
Pandit has said that it is in the interest of the jwor cultivator to sell his gold to 
meet his requirements. The prevention of the sale of gold has never been 
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advocated ; the point which has been impressed upon the Government, from 
time to time, is that the Government should buy this gold and inflate the 
currency against it, so that the resource.s of India may not suffer and that 
when the poor per) pie regain their economic condition they may be able to 
buy the gold at a cheap rate. However, Sir, that is a question on which 
I need not dwell long. 

Sir, the figures whicli the budget has exposed to us show that there has been 
. a fall in the imports of almost all commodities. The import duties collected 
were 29 crores on 105 crores of commodities as compared with about 33 crores 
on commodities of valued 201 crores imported in 1929-30. Imports of cotton 
‘manufactures fell from 49-67 crores to 15-80 crores, and sugar fell down 
from 13*8 crores to 4-9 crores. All these figures show. Sir, that the buying 
powers of the masses have been so much reduced that even sugar w'hich, in 
1 India, is a sort of necessity of life, has been given up to a very great extent. 

As far as retrenchments are concerned, Sir, T must express ray gratitude 
to the Government for accepting the substantial retrenchments recommended 
by the variou.s Retrenchment Sub-Committees. I have had the privilege of 
serving on the General Purposes Sub-(^\>mniittee and in that connection. Sir, 
I must say that the retrenchments effected on the recomrneiidations of that 
•Sub-Committee have, to my surprise, resulted in a reversal of the policy of 
Indiauisation. Whether that is purely accidental I cannot say, but as an 
illustration of my statement, Sir. 1 want to give a few instances. 

In the Survey of India Department four oflieors of ovei’ 30 \ ears' service 
have boon promoted from the second to the first class. As far as I understand, 
the established prificiplc of Covcriiment in retrenchment was to dispense 
with the services firstly of those people who have served above 30 years and 
then come to those who weic unfit or who were wanting in eflicieney. But, 
Sir, the five posts whicli have been retrenched in the Survey of India consist 
of all Indians including two Moslems. Iri-steafl of retrenching or retiring the 
officers in class 11, who had over 30 years' service, the Government has cho.sen 
to promote them to class 1 arai not to retire them. We fnrtJier find, Sir, that 
several Kuropcans or Anglo-Indians below 25 years' service h ive been retained; 
even three Aiiglo-Tiidiaii probationers have not been retrenched. 1 say this, 
Sir, simply to point out that the jioUcy of Indianisation has suffered. As far 
as T understand. Sir, the Sub-Committees did recommend tliat their recom- 
mendations should not in any way materially affect the Indianisation of the 
Services. T do not want to dwell long on this subject, Sir, hut I will cite 
another striking example in which the recommendation of the Suh-Committee 
has been refused. The Director-General of Areha»ology retired some time back 
after 28 years’ service and the Government of India gave him employment for 
another eight year.s. The Retrenchment Snb-Oommittee recommended that 
this pensioned officer should not be employed any more and that his special 
duty should finish. That recommendation has been totally ignored for reasons 
best known to Government and the officer is being retained. I cannot under- 
stand this inconsistency of the Government in applying a certain rule in one 
case and in ignoring that rule in another. There are many more instances 
supporting ray statement. 

Then, Sir, as regards the Public Services Commission, the Retrenchment 
Committee concerned made a recommendation that the posts of two Members 
should be reduced. On that so far no action has been taken but, Sir, as far as 
rumour goes the Government decision is said to be that both the officers will 
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continue. Sir, I should like the Honourable the Finance Member to throw 
some light on the subj ect and tell us whether this rumour is correct or incorrect. 

I'hen, Sir, the Sub-Committee recommended that the Lee Concessions 
should be done away with. These concessions were considered and granted 
when the cost of living was abnormally high. Prices have gone down low 
enough now and perhaps so low as was unknown for some time past and I 
should urge the Government to do away with these Lee Concessions altogether. 
They are now an unnecessary and unjustified burden on the revenues of India. 
I fully endorse what my Honourable friend Sir Maneckji Dadabhoy said as 
regards the allowances and other concessions which ought to be made in the 
income-tax. The income-tax and super-tax, as they now stand, are very 
heavy and unbearable and we wish that until they are considerably reduced, 
allowances for the maintenance of wives and the education of children, as it is 
in vogue in England, ought to be enforced here. And also that as long as these 
prohibitive rates of taxation are in force the losses of one year should be allowed 
to be carried forward to the next year. Sir, we find that, instead of Govern- 
ment solving the question of unemployment, unemployment has increased. 
I do not want to go into the justification of throwing so many people out of 
employment which I believe has been undertaken as a measure of retrenchment 
but, Sir, at the same time, I must urge that the only other avenue left to the 
unemployed is to take service under the commercial, agricultural or industrial 
departments. As far as the industries are concerned. Sir, they are being given 
a setback and that setback is being caused by the newly proposed surcharge on 
coal freights, the import duty on machinery and the import duty on raw cotton. 
Even in his report the Honourable the Finance Member has not been able to 
'Convince us as to the justification and advantages of the import duty on raw 
cotton. He has referred, in this connection, to the fact that this duty will 
tend to the increase of cultivation of similar long staple cotton in India. With 
due deference to his opinion. Sir, I must observe that the stapled varieties of 
Egyptian and of Uganda cotton which the Honourable the Finance Member 
refers to in his remarks cannot bo grown in India. I have been taking a keen 
interest myself in the growing and improvement of staple cottons and from 
my own experience and the experience of others who have worked in this 
direction I can assure this House that the length of staple and the quality of 
cotton which Egypt and Uganda produces cannot be grown and produced in 
India to any advantage owing to soil and climatic conditions being different. 

My friend, the Honourable Sir Philip Browne, has said that Indians keep 
two sets of account books. I am sorry, Sir, that he has made that as a general 
remark. I can say, Sir, that this can only be in vogue among some very small 

firms. 

The Honourable Sir PHILIP BROWN ; On a point of order, Sir. 
I did not say “ Indians 1 said “ merchants.’^ 

The Honourable Rai Baitaduk Lala RAM SAitAN DAS : Very well, 
I accept that explanation. But even then 1 say tliat most of the merchants 
do not keep two accounts. There are very few and those few are of a very small 
standing who go in for such malpractices. However, Sir, I do not want to go 
further into the subject but I must say, Sir, that the accounts kept by the 
merchants are subject to examination by the Income-tax officer and in case 
they suspect any account books they have got the option not to consider the 
account books at all when assessing the tax. I might also add, Sir, that in 
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these hard times the income-tax rules require a bit of revision. Some time 
back I advocated on the floor of this House that in the case of big conttacting 
firms who took big contracts and whose contracts took several years to finish, 
the income-tax authorities ought not to charge an arbitrary percentage^ and 
if any arbitr^ profit was thus taxed, it ought to be adjusted at the end, on 
the presentation of the final accounts. The Board of Revenue was good enough 
to issue a circular in this connection some time back, but the circular has not 
proved to be of much practical value. I hope that Government will issue clear 
instructions to the income-tax authorities that when contracts are spread 
< over a number of years, and when proper account books are kept to the satis- 
faction of the income-tax authorities, adjustments in income-tax and super-tax 
ought to be made when the final accounts are made out, and that extra super- 
tax or extra income-tax, if any, which has been collected ought to be refunded, 
and if any extra income-tax or extra super-tax is found to be due, it ought 
to be realise^] . 

Sir, I do not want to speak at length to-day because there are so many 
Other Members wlio want to speak. I want only to say a few words on the 
political situation. I do not want to take up the time of the House with the 
wider political issues that face the country. There are, however, one or two 
observations which I must make. India is on the threshold of a new era. 
In preparing for this new era the Goveniment and the people in their own way 
and accoixling to their own lights are preparing for the great dawn. Govern- 
ment have promised to create a federal India to enable Indians to take control 
of the administration of their country at the earliest possible moment. For 
that purpose Government have given out that it would be necessary for law 
and order to be established. This is desirable but my fear is that in desiring 
to maintain law and order too much, Government may forget its other great 
duty of leaving a legacy of suitable reserves to the future federal Government. 
I hope that Government will not forget its duty in this respect. I also find 
that the Government have undertaken to solve the communal question. I 
hope that in solving this complicated and baffling question. Government will 
see that no j)arty is left with any grievance and that justice, fair play, and the 
higher interests of India are the guiding considerations. I hope also that the 
decision will dispel any doubts that may have been created with regard to the 
impartiality of Goveriiinent in protecting the interests of the various com- 
munities entrusted to their charge. 

Sir, before I sit down, I should like to endorse the observations which my 
friend the Honourable Sir Maneckji Dadabhoy made as regards the scale of 
salaries for future officers and .subordinates. This question has not so far 
received the proper consideration of the Government. I was glad to observe 
that whilst the debate on the Railway Budget was proceeding in this House, 
the Honourable the Commerce Member was pleased to say that all new 
entrants in the Services were being engaged on the explicit understanding that 
if there was any reduction in the allowances and in the scales of their salaries, 
they will have to accept those revised scales. I should like the Honourable 
the Finance Member to say how far and in what direction they are proceeding 
in this connection generally. I also endorse the view of my Honourable friend 
Sir Maneckj i as regards the remarks made by the Honourable the Finance Mem- 
ber and His Excellency the Commander-in-Cbief that at the end of the next 
financial year the cut in salaries will be restored. This seems very inequitable 
and unjust in the present circumstances of the finances of India. I hope that 
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Oovemment will reconsider this question and let these cuts continue until 
onr finances improve. 

The Council then adjourned for Lunch Ttill Quarter Past Two of the 
Oock. 


The Council re-assembled after Lunch at Quarter Past Two of the 
Clock, the Honourable the President in the Chair. 

The Honourable Mr. MAHMOOD SUHRAWARDY (West Bengal: 
Muhammadan) : Sir, my Honourable friends who preceded me have spoken 
each in his own way splendidly and excellently about the budget speech of the 
Honourable the Finance Member. I myself too have to offer a few observa- 
tions on the subject which I propose to do with your permission and rhe indul- 
gence of the House. Sir, the one thing which strikes me most prominently 
about the budget speech of the Honourable Sir George Schuster is the clear and 
lucid manner in which he has depicted the financial and economic condition of 
our country and the straightforward manner in which he has expounded his 
own views concerning it. I have been very much anticipated by the previous 
speakers and as repetition cannot be allowed in this House I will restrict 
myself to a few topics w’hich I think ought to be put before the House. Firstly, 
Sir, 1 think there can be no question as to the causes of the present deficits 
in almost all sources of revenue of India. The Finance Member has described 
the figures as staggering and staggering they really are. In fact, Sir, this 
dismal phenomenon is not confined to India alone but is general throughout 
the world. The different countries however have adopted methods for meeting 
the calamity in their own different ways and in this connection it is that I ven- 
ture to submit that the Finance Member of the Government of India is possibly 
the only Finance Member in the whole world who has been able to present a 
picture such as presented to us on page 184 in his budget speech. Sir, his 
measures have rendered us free from the hampering necessity of exchange 
control ; his measures have put our exchange on a stronger basis than anybody 
could anticipate six months ago. His measures have improved our credit, 
strengthened our exchange, reduced our external obligations and strengthened 
our reserves. His measures have improved our prospects of raising fresh 
loan on advantageous terms, have led to a rise in our securities and have re- 
duced our bank rate from 8 to 6 per cent, and have benefited, generally speak- 
ing, all who are engaged in trade and industry. 

Sir, this is no mean achievement and any Finance Member can claim and 
validly claim to be proud of it. And, Sir, under what adverse circumstances 
has this achievement been accomplished ? Sir, in the other place and in this 
House also this morning I noticed my Honourable friend from Bengal accused 
my Honourable friend Sir George Schuster of being profuse in his promises and 
lacking in the performance of the same. 

The Honourable Mr.. JAGADISH CHANDRA BANER»IEE : On a 
point of order, Sir. I did not say so. 

The Honourable Mr. MAHMOOD SUHRAWARDY: That is all right. 
But I would venture to challenge anybody to point out any substantial part of 
his promises which he has ever held out and has failed to perform. Sir, on 
the last occasion he assured us that he would carry out retrenchment to the 
utmost possible extent and how manfully he has performed the duty imposed 
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by h™ upon himself will be readily apparent from a few figures which 1 propose 
to cite. My Honourable friends who are prone to cavil at the Honourable 
the Finance Member’s speech will be surpris^ to know that as regards retrench- 
ment in the country’s expenditure India comes first among the civilised coim- 
tries of the world and no country with economic and financial interests of the 
magnitude of IndUa has come even a bad second to it in this respect. The 
retrenchment effected by the United States is merely an eye-wash ; the 
retrenchment effected in France is 1/200 per cent., while the retrenchment 
* effected by the Honourable the Finance Member in India, if I am correct in 
my figures, is more than 17 per cent. Sir, the effect of this retrenchment will 
not be confined to this year or the next but will extend to a long period of years 
because it is not a makeshift retrenchment made for the inundate necessities 
of the case but a retrenchment resulting from a change of policy which is bound 
to have its beneficent effect extended far beyond the present occasion. Sir, 
the budget debate is an occasion for reviewing the whole situation, political, 
economic and financial, of the country, and in this connection I would like to 
touch upon as lightly as I may on the much canvassed topic of immediate 
autonomy in the provinces and immediate responsibility at the Centre. But, 
Sir, as a practical politician of commonsense I venture to say that without the 
settlement of the communal problem neither provincial autonomy nor respon- 
sibility at the Centre will be of any avail and I think that the moneys which 
have been wasted on the Round Table Conference proceedings would have 
been utilised to some more beneficial purpose if the communal problem had 
been settled in India before Mr. Gandhi and his brother delegates sailed for 
England. So long as the communal problem remains unsettled there will be 
no peace in this unhappy land of misery and bondage and whatever freedom 
and liberty we may obtain will be the freedom and liberty to fight among our- 
selves for our own selfish interests and the presence of the British will be a dire 
and imperative necessity for holding the balance. 

The Honourable Diwan Bahadur G. NARAYANASWAMI CHETTI 
(Madras : Non-Muhammadan) : Sir, as the Council is well aware there is 
nothing in the budget speech that is new or novel, nothing with which 
the Council is unfamiliar. The country has been bearing the effect of 
the Finance Member’s proposals of last September — indeed, painfully 
bearing them in an acutely critical time as this. The budgetary position 
has been well and fully discussed and debated at length during the last 
November session. I shall therefore confine myself to a criticism of one or 
two statements made by the Honourable tlie Finance Member in his budget 
speech last Monday. 

In the first place, lot me advert to his statement that during times of finan- 
cial stringency one reliable reserve for the Government lies in the taxation of 
the poor people’s necessaries of life which have, comparatively speaking, an 
inelastic demand. By iiself the statement is quite correct. Indeed, it is an 
axiom in the code of taxation that the taxation of commodities which have an 
inelastic demand does not reduce the consumption of those commodities. But 
I wish to submit , Sir, that the Government of a country has a different function 
than that of purist in economics. It has to take note of the reduction in the 
purchasing power of the masses of the people caused by the taxation of their 
necessaries of life. In the long nin it has the effect of reducing the national 
dividend which alone is the true index of prosperity. I would therefore 
request the Honourable the Finance Member not to stress too much the point 
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that the yield from duties on kerosene and salt is proportionately greater thotf 
that from the taxation of luxuries. In this connection I would appeal to him 
to take the earliest opportunity to reduce the postage rates to their original 
level. In my opinion, Sir, the revenue derived from the enhanoed rates will not 
augment the Government receipts to any considerable extent. On the other 
hand, it will have the effect of reducing the volume of correspondence. In the 
second place, I desire to refer to the warning given by the Finance Member 
with regard to the military expenditure. He said that the 46 and odd crores 
which has been budgeted for military expenditure should not bo regarded in 
any sense as a standard figure for India’s military estimates. Ho added that 
the cuts in pay of military officers and the postponement of the re-equipment 
programme have contributed to a reduction of about 2 crores of rupees and 
that next year when the cut is restored and the re-equipment programme is 
adopted the military estimates will again go up to 48 crores. If that is so, 1 
am afraid the real retrenchment in military expenditure is neither considerable 
nor commensurate with the fall in prices. Apart from t his, I would also urga 
on the Government the necessity for examining the possibility of a reduction in 
troops with a view to secure further economics. I confess I am not an expert, 
in military matters, but I conceive that there is nothing sacrosanct in the 
present number of troops and that it can bo reduced to a much smaller figure 
consistent with the safety for the defence of our Indian Empire. 

One word more and I have done. I must congratulate the Honourable the 
Finance Member for the foresight and caution with which ho has piloted the 
financial barque of our country through troublous seas. Lean years have 
fallen upon India in quick succession and with his watchfulness, prudence and 
sound judgment he has enabled her to emerge from her 1 rials better and brighter 
for all the troubles she has undergone. 

The Honourable Sir DAVID DKVADOSS (Nominated Indian 
Christians) : Sir, f congratulate the Honourable the Finance Member 
upon the budget that ho has presented to us. He expects a surplus of two 
and odd crores next year, and 1 hope- his cxi)Cctations will be fulfilled. 
Sir, it has been usual in this House to attack the military expenditure 
as being unduly heavy. Instead of following the hackneyed course adopted 
by others, I would confine myself to this observation that the strength 
of the Army in tliis country is ufinece::saiily high and t-lmt so far as India’s 
defences are concerned T do not think that we should have such a large 
standing army. Sir, this is lUit my private opinion. As 1 said last year, 
I rely upon the statements eminent statesmen. It is but fair that 
when the Army is to be maintained at •this strength for the benefit of the 
whole Empire, I think at least 25 per cent, of the cost of th(; Army 
should be borne by the British Exchequer. 

Sir, coming to specific items in the budget, I would, us I submitted last 
year, say that a high tariff docs not necessarily mean a large vulumc of business. 
As has been pointed out by the Honourable the Finance Member, the volume 
of trade has considerably declined. We are practically carrv ing on only 50 per 
cent, of the trade that we were carrying on .some time ago. It is better to have 
a low tariff and a large volume of bu.sinc.ss than having a high tariff and a small 
Volume of business because a large volume of business means the circulation 
of more capital and the employment of more labour, and I hope the time 
will soon come when the high tariffs will give place to lower tariffs. 

Then, Sir, coming to income-tax , we feared that when the taxable njinimum 
was r^uced to Rs. 1,000 the establishment charges would go up. Well, our 
fears have now been realised and the Honourable the Finance Member wants 
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18 lakhs of rupees for additional staff for assessing or considering the assess- 
ment of 300,000 more people. What I feel is that when other departments 
are retrenching very severely their establishments, it is strange that the Income- 
tax Department should ask for an increase. Of course, there is justification 
for their asking for additional staff, but the question is whether this increase 
could give more efficiency and would show a return which would be really 
worth the expenditure. If you increase the estq^blishmcnt only for a temporary 
period, you will be engaging a number of people who, when thrown out, will 
bitterly complain against the Government. My experience of people who have 
been thrown out of Government employment is that they abuse the Govern- 
ment as much as possible. If you take hundreds of people now in the lower 
establishment and after a year or two ask them to go out, they will say they 
have been very badly treated and. I fear they will join the disaffected. An- 
other difficulty is this. Small men and small retail traders will be roped in 
and these new staffs will try to prove that they earned taxable income in order 
to justify their retention in service. That I believe would lead to very unjust 
assessment, and, I am afraid. Sir, that in those circumstances there will be a 
lot of discontent — it may be justifiable, it may be unjustifiable, but I am 
sure it will give rise to a lot of trouble in the country. 1 would therefore ask 
the Honourable the Finance Member to seek some other means of finding 
income than by sticking to this taxable limit of Ks. 1,000. If we go back 
to the old order of things, I think everything will be satisfactory. In this 
connection I wish to ob.serve that the Income-tax Department is a highly 
paid department. There was a time, Sir, not within the memory of the present 
iHnanco Member, but more than 10 or 12 yt'ars ago when the Collector of the 
district and his subordinates used to do all the income-tax work ; the tahsildar 
used to asscs.s people earning incomes up to Ks. 2,000 ; those getting more 
than Us. 2,000 were assessed by the Deputy Collector, and the Collector heard 
appeals against such assessments, and I believe there was also an appeal to the 
Board of Kevonuo. Now, Sir, if you look at the figip cs of the Iasi two years 
you will find that the cost of collection has been mounting up steadily and for 
the next financial year 1032-33 about 83 lakhs arc required. Yon will find from 
the figures given in the Explanatory Memorandum that the income has not 
boon moving u II at that rate. Tlie collections do not at all justify this enormous 
expenditure on the cstahlishment. T would ask the Finance Member to con- 
sider whether he could not go back to the old order of things under which a 
Collector, with his tahsildar, did the income-tax wwk. And so far as my 
Biesidency is eoncorned, the Colicctior has not got much work to do now. There 
was a time when he was in charge of almost all the departments of Government. 
He was oven the heivl of the Registration Department, Forests, and so on. 
Now ho is deprived even of the district board work. Well, why should ho 
not be given some w'ork to do as an Income-tax officer ? This I suggest, 
Sir, not merely in the interests of economy but in the interests of the assessees 
themselves. The Collector and the tahsildar have means of knowing the 
income of the people because they have to deal with them in so many ways as 
revenue officers. , 

Then, Sir, with regard to postal rates. I complained last year, Sir, that 
postal rates ought not to be raised to a point which would make it difficult 
for ordinary people to carry on correspondence. One who knows the mentality 
of the Indian people would know that they would rather not write a letter than 
write one and when they find that the postal rate is high they shirk writing at 
all. And I think — though 1 am not a Cassandra — ^the Honourable the Finanoe 
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Member will find from next year’s figures that I am not far wrong. And I 
would, therefore, ask him to go back to the three pie postcard and the half- 
anna letter postage. A quaiter-anna postcard will certainly induce people 
to write as often as possible. 

Then, Sir, one word about the Telegraph Department. This department 
is a commercial department. One would naturally expect a commercial 
department to be a paying concern but the Telegraph Department has not 
been a paying concern . On the other hand , it has been a losing concern. Well , 
no doubt the Retrenchment (Committee has gone into the matter and the 
Honourable the Finance Member promised that further reductions would be 
made, but we should not only reduce the cost of establishment ruthlessly but 
we should also find means of increasing the income. In this connection may * 
I suggest — though the whole Press of India may abuse me for it — that press 
telegrams should be charged more than they arc charged now, because wo 
find all sorts of news being published in the papers and w'o get all sorts of 
telegrams — certainly people could do with a little less of the stuff that is being 
given to them every day. Therefore, I think the cost of press telegrams 
may be raised, not necessarily to the level at which it stood some time ago, 
but at least to a higher level than it is at present. 

The Honourable the Finance Member suggests, for increasing the revenue, 
a tax on kerosene, bctelnut and spices. Sir, if he had said that tobacco 
ought to be taxed T would certainly have been with him. I think he may 
consider an excise duty on tobacco would be a productive source of income ; 
instead of trying to raise revenue from betelnut and spices, which are the 
only luxuries of poor people, he should try to nyse revenuo from the luxuries 
of well-to-do people. As far as kerosene is concerned, that is very iiccessarj^ 
for the comfort of the poor people and 1 do not think, Sir, that the duty 
on kerosene should be raised. 

As I have given notice of two Resolutions, wjiich arc coming up next 
week, I do not want to speak about them, but I would ask bim to consider 
whether he could not get a goo<l income from incoinc-tax on pensions paid 
out of India and also by raising a revenue from cliequcs. Sir, I .shall show, 
on Monday, that he could at least get 50 to 60 lakhs from these two sources. 

In conclusion, Sir, T would observe that the Honourable t lu^ Kiiiance Mem- 
ber has done his best to retrench wliercvcr possible and also not to tax the 
people unduly. But what some of us fear is that matters may not stand here. 
We may have to revise the budget in the course of the y<^ar or we may have 
to frame a new budget next year with additif>ual taxation. What we are 
anxious about is that there should not be any additional taxation and that 
taxes which weigh heavily upon the poor people should he lightened as much 
as possible. 

The Honourable Raja BUOY SINGH DUDHORIA of AZTMGANJ 
.(Bengal : Nominated Non-Official) : Sir, I want to say a wonl or two about 
the income-tax and the way in which it is going to be carried out by the income- 
tax assessors. In my opinion this department should be abolished ; the sub- 
'divisional officer should be in charge as he was before ; the District Magistrate 
should be put to look after it and the Divisional Commissioner should be the 
Commissioner of Income-tax. That will save a lot of expense and the work 
will go on more smoothly. 

Secondly, about postage stamps. All I want to say is this — that these 
Aoyld be brought to the former scale, and some tax should be levied on all 
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country boats as well as on fishing boats which are not taxed at all — I hope 
that will give us a good income to cope with the deficiency in the budget. 

In conclusion, I congratulate the Honourable the Finance Member who 
has tried his level l)est to make the budget as good as possible. 

The Honourable Sir GEORGE SCHUSTER (Finance Member) ; Sir, 
at the outset I would like to thank all those who have spoken for the modera- 
tion with which they have dealt with me in attack and for the friendliness which 
they have shown me in support. I would also like to tender a word of thanks 
to those who have not spoken at all. Sir, it is always somewhat of a relief 
to come into the quiet atmosphere of this House after the skirmishing in the 
other House. One hears heavy artillery booming and one also has the un- 
expected pleasure of hearing a few guns fired on one’s own side. Among thoso 
who spoke in attack I might select my Honourable friend from Bengal, Mr. 
B. K. Basil, who opened the debate. I confess that I share the feelings of 
surprise of my Honourable friend on my right from Nagpur at the tone in 
which he spoke. His utterances reminded me rather of those of a Hebrew 
prophet. Sir, it is easy for those who are in opposition to play the role of 
Jeremiah but I venture to tliink that Jeremiah wguld have been an exceeding- 
ly bad Finance Member. I doubt very much whether if he had had to live 
through an economic crisis of this kind he would have been able to secure the 
survival of his country. Sir, it is no use being too pessimistic in these times, 
nor is it any use ignoring realities. T am sure my Honourable friend when 
ho spoke was fully conscious of all those considerations which were advanced 
in the very excellent speech, if I may say so, made by my Honourable friend 
Sir Maneckji Dadabhoy. He must have been fully conscious of the fact that 
95 percent, of the economic results, the financial results, which we see in India 
to-day are duo to world cau.ses. What is actually the problem which is facing 
every country to-day ? It is this, that having based their expenditure on a 
scale of values which prevailed after the war, they have suddenly been faced 
with such a catastrophic fall in prices as the world has never seen. It is fair 
to say that every rupee of expenditure which is being incurred to-day and 
which is based on post-war levels represents really Rs. 2 of real burden on the 
country as compared with what it did 10 years ago. I quoted myself in the 
opening passage of my own budget speech the figures for the country’s trade. 
In comparison with the trade only two years ago — not even going back to years 
of boom or prosperity but only going back two years — our values of trade* 
ore reduced to a half of what they were before. For the first ten months of 
this year exports were down to about 135 crores against 265 crores two years- 
ago ; imports were down to 105 crores against 201 crores only two years ago. 
Values have simply dropped to a half and that means that the burden of 
expenditure expressed in terms of goods is twice as heavy as it was two years 
ago, and the task of raising revenue to meet the expenditure is twice as diflS- 
cult. It is quite obvious that tlie Government of a country cannot catch up a 
difference of that kind all at once. Indeed, I think it is not going too far to say 
that to catch it up altogether is quite impossible, and that if we were to continue 
on tlie present level of prices every country in the world would be faced with 
financial ruin — or rather every country in the world would be faced writh the 
necessity for adopting courses which would mean departing altogether from 
the present economic system. That, Sir, in brief is the position. And what 
we have to consider now is, what can a Government fairly be expected to do 
in such circumstances ? I maintain that what we have done stands favour- 
able comparison with what has been done by any country in the world to-day.. 
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It is impossible suddenly to cut down your expenditure by a half, which is in 
a sense what might really be necessary to meet the rise in the value of money 
or the fall in prices of goods. What wo have got to do is to attempt to make 
both ends meet, partly by increasing the burden of taxation and partly by 
reducing expenditure, and if we find that our efforts have not been sufficient, 
then these efforts must be continued. But — and this is a point that I want 
to make — you cannot expect a country to support the effort which is neces- 
sary until the necessity is proved. My Honourable friend Mr. Natesan speaking 
this morning made a remark which struck me as being quite a legitimate criti- 
cism. He referred to what had been said before as to the possibilities of 
retrenchment. He quoted predecessors of mine. He quoted myself as having 
said that substantial retrenchment was really practically impossible. What 
I want to put to him is this. I myself as a matter of fact never said that 
retrenchment was impossible. What I did say was that retrenchment on a 
large scale without definite changes in policy was impossible, and what we have 
done in the budget this year does very largely represent changes actually in 
policy. For instance, we have cut out whole services like Civil Aviation. 
But my point is this that it is not until a country is absolutely faced with the 
necessity that you can get these changes through . Although ho may legitimate- 
ly comment on one side in that way, it is a very poor recompense to those who* 
have made the effort to be told, “ Well, you told us before that the result which 
you have now achieved was impossible.” I am not in the least embarrassed* 
by anything that 1 have ever said to this effect in the past on this matter. 
Betrenchment on the scale which we have accomplished was in practice im- 
possible until the necessity for such drastic measures was clearly demonstrated. 
And here I would like to repeat the tributes which I have paid to the various 
Retrenchment Sub-Committees for they have partly by their hard work helped 
us in discovering means for retrencliment but much more, by their support 
and the way in which through them we felt wo have had the support of public 
opinion, they have strengthened our hands in carrying out those changes in 
policy which were necessary to effect that retrenchment. I have entered upon 
this line of speech for a special reason. I want to put it to the House that 
if further efforts at retrenchment are proved by dire necessity to bo required ^ 
then those efforts will be made. I do not quarrel with any of those speakers 
who have said that in spite of our estimates showing a surplus this yearw© 
cannot claim to have yet fully weathered the storm or to have landed the ship 
safely in harbour. The storm still continues ; a great part of the voyage still 
remains to be accomplished. I think we can congratulate ourselves on having 
weathered the worst part of the storm and having the ship in better trim 
than it was when the storm began. But the weather still wants watching, 
the ship still wants steering, and if necessary further measures may have ta 
be taken before we reach our final port. Personally I think we have seea 
the worst. I think that we are justified in the estimates which we Jiave put 
forward this year and I feel absolutely assured that our position is, as I said- 
in my budget speech, as sound as it can reasonably bo made at the present 
time, and much sounder than the position of practically every other country 
in the world. I would like to remind my Honourable friend from Bengal, 
when he inveighed against our present position, that the United States is 
actually showing deficits for the three years 1931, 1932 and 1933, of over 
4,400,000,000 dollars. That is the sort of problem which other countries have 
to face and their resources for dealing with the situation are infinitely greater 
than oura, and it would have been far easier for them to deal -with it. I need 
go no further than that single example. I need not go to other countries of 
Europe to show how in comparison with them our position is one of brilliance^ 
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But I may perhaps refer to one other country, Australia. There they had to 
face a problem in some ways analogous to ours because Australia is an agricul- 
tural country mainly. But their problem was rendered much more difficult 
by the fact that their financial policy for the preceding 10 years had not been 
an entirely sound one, particularly as regards capital expenditure and the 
raising of loans. They have faced their problems and in spite of dangers which 
showed up in a rather threatening way — dangers of popular disagreement — 
they have rallied the nation to facing the problems and to putting the country 
on a sound financial basis. But if anyone thinks that India is being asked to 
bear sacrifices now 1 would ask him to study what Australia has hs^ to do in 
order to put her financial house in order, and 1 think he will come away from 
that study convinced of one thing and that is that we in this country have not 
yet begun to learn what hard times mean or what real financial sacrifices mean. 

Now, Sir, I would like to take one or two points that were mentioned in 
debate. My Honourable friend on my right in his speech made reference to 
two points on which 1 feel it necessary to say something. He criticised the 
Government for having made the cuts in pay on a temporary basis. He went 
on to say — and the remark was repeated by other speakers — that we had 
definitely undertaken to restore those cuts on March the 31st, 1933. We all 
of us hope that the economic situation will be such that it will be possible to 
restore those cuts ; but w e have certainly given no sort of undertaking on tho 
matter. What we did say was that if the cuts were to be extended beyond 
that period it would be necessary that the economic situation should be re- 
viewed and we made it clear that the restoration of cuts would take a high 
place in priority in tho relief of burdens when the economic situation justified 
the relief of burdens. But what it really comes to is this, that the economic 
situation will have to bo reviewed during the course of this coming year and 
the question whether tho cuts have to be extended beyond March 31st, 1933, 
will have to bo reconsidered and decided according to the economic situation of 
the Country. 1 want to make that quite clear. Then , my H onourable friend — 
and other speakers also —referred to tho question of economy in the future, 
and particularly to the scaling down of pay for future entrants into the Govern- 
ment service. There again the Government of course is alive to the need 
for tackling tliat question. Tho first step which we took was to issue orders 
with effect from the middle of July last that new entrants to posts under tho 
control of the Goveriunent of India were to be taken on only on a provisional 
footing, and with no right to continue on the existing rates of pay or other 
conditions of service. They all know^ that if the conditions of service are 
altered their conditions would have to be altered with them, so that we are not 
accumulating any further burdens on account of people whose conditions of 
service we shall be unable to touch. The question that lies behind that, the 
question of a permanent revision of the present scales of pay for the various 
classes of Government servants is one, as I am sure Honourable Members 
will appreciate, of very great complexity. It is of very great complexity 
because you cannot deal with one class of Government servants without affect- 
ing the others ; they must bear some relation one to the other. The question 
has been engaging the attention of Government ever since last autumn, and we 
have reached the stage of devising model scales of pay which have now been 
considered by the various departments of Government. We are in fact only 
awaiting the conclusion of the business of this session and the completion U 
giving effect to the various retrenchment measures which have been de^ed 
'fi|Km during the year, to tackle this question of making a pecmmient revision 
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in the scales of pay for future entrants. In the meanwhile I would remind 
the House of what I have just said that we are not losing anything by the 
delay, because everyone who is taken on during this present interval is acquir- 
ing no fresh rights. That, Sir, I think is an important point and I am glad 
that it should have been raised in tliis debate. 

Then, as the reverse to the side of the picture which I have touched upon 
in dealing with possible restoration of cuts in pay, I might refer to what was 
said by my Honourable friend Sir Piulip Browne about the abolition of the 
surcharges. He complained that I htid said nothing in my speech conveying 
any promise that those surcharges would be removed at the end of this year. 
It would be impossible for me to give any sort of undertaking of that kind, 
for that again — just as in the case of restoring outs in pay -must depend entire- 
ly on the economic situation. What we will have to do in any case during the 
current year is to watch very carefully how the various surcliargcs are operat- 
ing, and it may be that in certain cases we shall have to revise our scales of 
duty — not as a measure of relief but as a measure for obtaining additional 
revenue if wo are convinced that by keeping duties too high we are actually 
losing revenue. Whether we shall be in a position to give relief or not at 
the beginning of the next Rnancial year is a question on which I should not 
venture any opinion to-day. We must all live in hope. I think wo are fairly 
entitled to hope that some relief may be possible, but beyond that nobody 
who carries any sort of responsibility could possibly dare to go. 

l am grateful to my Honourable friend, to whoso speech I liavc just been 
referring, for his favourable comment on the success of our loan policy in the 
past year. That, if I may say so, is a matter whicji tends to receive too little 
attention in the consideration of Government's financial jiosition. And I 
do think that it is a matter of congratulation for ourselves, and also a matter 
which indicates that the position in the country is not quite so bad as some 
of the critics of Government would like to persuatle themselves that it is. It 
is a matter for coiigi’atii’ation thnt for the past three years in circumstances 
really of extraordinary dilficulty wc have, by adopt ing first one means and then 
another, succeeded in raising in rupee loans from the country a good deal 
more than we ever expected to do. Two years ago, the year before last, we 
had to bring out our loan at the very height of the civil disobcdienco move- 
ment, when those who organised the attack on Governnicnt were doingtheir 
best to persuade the people of this country tluit it was an unpatriotic thing 
to invest in Government loans and that the security which wc had lo offer was 
Valueless. On that occasion we realised very nearly 30 crorcs of genuine cash, 
while last year at the very depth of the economic dcjiression we were able to 
raise again in genuine cash, and not from the professional money markets at 
all, very nearly 17 crores. I do think that that affords extraordinary evidence 
of the inherent financial strength of the country. 

Then, Sir, again my Honourable friend from Calcutta spoke on the question 

g of income-tax evasion and there what he said and what he 

was pleading for is distinctly inconsistent with what wae 
said by certain other speakers. While he pleads for more effective collection, 
others, greatly to my surprise I must confess, have approved as advocates for 
the old system when Government reall}^ harl no properly organised Income-tax 
Bepartment at all. We feel, on a full examination of all the statistics, abso- 
lutely convinced that it has paid to improve the organisation of the Income- 
tax Department. It is no use quoting the figures of the income-tax collected 
and saying that the cost of collection has gone up at a greater rate than the 
amount of tax collected because the amount of tax collected depends entirely 
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upon the level of economic prosperity of the country. W c are quite sure from 
these carefully prepared statistics that we are getting a very much better 
recovery now than we did ten years ago, and that i* is very important to organise 
the Income-tax Department x>roperly. I confess that I myself am very doubt- 
ful whether the economies to which we have agreed in the Income-tax Depart- 
ment arc really wise economies and whether we shall not in the end lose money 
as a result ; but we have followed the recommendations of the Sub-Committees 
and we have tried to give effect to what wo understood w’as the popular demand 
in that respect as well as in others. We shall however have to watch the 
situation very carefully, and see whether we are not losing more than wo are 
justified in losing as a result of these economies. We arc certainly ready to 
follow up any suggestions as regards checking evasion of income-tax and I 
hope to have a meeting with the group to which my Honourable friend belongs 
before the end of this session to discuss a number of details. He made one 
particular suggestion, namely, the suggestion for the stamping of account 
books and providing that no book which was not thus stamped by an income- 
tax official should be available as evidence in a court of law. That is a sugges- 
tion which we have already considered, and there are one or two other points 
which are worth following up. We are certainly going to do everything that 
can he done in that direction. Then, Sir, one other speaker referred to the 
lowering of the income-tax limits and the unfortunate necessity of increasing 
our income-tax staff as a re.sult. That is a result of course which we always 
foresaw and we always put it most clearly before the Legislature when we put 
our original proposals forward. It was obvious that if we were going to add 
3fi0,000 new assessces to the income-tax paying classes of the country, practi- 
cally in fact doubling the number of assessees as a result of lowering the income- 
tax limit to Rs. 1,000 per annum, that we could not continue to do the work 
of assessment witli our existing stall. We anticipate having to spend about 
18 lakhs j)er annum on that additional staff, which when ore considers the 
actual cost of the Income-tax Departnient is actually ofl’sei by about 6 lakhs of 
economies ; so that the increased expenditure is about 12 lakhs. We always 
knew that it would be necessary, but as the extra 18 lakhs of expenditure is 
likely to be balanced by considerably more than 100 lakhs of revenue, the 
country gains substantially on the balance. My Honourable friend made a 
particular point of the undesirability of this course because he assumed that 
the staff would be engaged on a temporary basis only. It is of course our 
intention only to take theni on on a temporary basis to start with, but I cannot 
let his remark pass without some comment, for otherwise it would be taken to 
imply that 1 anticipated an early change in that particular feature of our income- 
tax collections. It is impossible to say now where relief will conic and what 
relief it will be possible to give on any improvement of the economic situation. 
But we shall have to watch the results very carefully and I think it may well 
prove that at any rate while conditions remain at all approximate to what 
they are to-day, and unless there is quite a revolutionary improvement in the 
economic position, it may well be found that the extension of the income-tax 
down to Rs. 1 ,000 per annum is a justifiable feature in the system of taxation 
in this country. That, as I say, is an issue which will have to be decided upon 
when we come to review conditions next year. 

Sir, 1 think I have touched on all the points which appeared so important 
that I should say something on them. Obviously as the financial position has 
been very fully discussed, much more fully than usual, this year, the present 
debate lacks something of its usual interest. One can indeed judge from the 
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length of the speeches which have been made that most people think that 
enough has been said about it for the present. Let us therefore leave the 
subject now with good hopes for the future — hopes that when we meet again 
next year to review the position we shall be able to point to achievements in 
the past and to better prospects for the future. 


PUBLIC SUITS VALIDATION BILL. 

’ TrtE Honourable Sir BROJENDRA MITTER (Law Member) : Sir, 
I beg leave to introduce a Bill to validate certain suits relating to public matters, 
-Sir, Honourable Members are aware that for the institution of what is known as 
public charity suits in the Presidency-towns the consent of the Advocate 
General is necessary, and in other places the consent of the Collector of the 
district or any other officer authorised by the Local Government is necessary, 
under the Civil Procedure Code. Recently the Privy Council has held that 
with regard to places other than Presidency- towns the sanction of the Local 
Government to each particular suit will be necessary and that the general 
authority given to the Collector is not enough. This decision is contrary to 
the practice which has prevailed in this country ever since the Civil Procedure 
Code was enacted. The view taken by all the Local Governments hitherto 
has been that the general sanction given to the Collector to consent to the 
institution of a suit was enough. Following this practice a large number of 
suits were instituted, but by rejison of the decision of the Privy Council all 
these suits are liable to be dismissed. Such dismissal will cause very great 
hardship. It is in order to save such pending suits that this Bill has become 
ne'^essary. Sir, at this stage, I need not explain the various sections of the 
Bill. I move. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : The question is that leave be 
given to introduce a Bill to validate certain .suits relating to public matters. 

The motion was adojited. 

Tub Honourable Sir BROJENDRA MiTTER : Sir, I introduce the 

Bill. 


DATE FOR THE ELECTION OF SIX MEMBERS TO THE CENTRAL 
ADVISORY COUNCIL FOR RAILWAYS. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : Nominations for the election of 
Members to sit on the Central Advisory Council for Railways were received 
up till noon to-day. The following Honourable Members have boon 
nominated : 

The Honourable Diwan Bahadur G. Narayanaswami Chetti. 

The Honourable Mr. Syed Abdul Hafee/.. 

The Honourable Mr. Jagadish Chandra Banerjee. 

The Honourable Rai BahaOur Laly Rain Saran Das. 

The Honourable Sardar Cbaranjit Singh. 

The Honourable Sir David Devadoss. 

The Honourable Mr. Mahmood Suhrawardy. 

The Honourable Mr. Horniusji Maneckji Mehta. 

The Honourable Mr. Satyendra Chandra Ghosh Maulik. 

The Honourable Saiyed Mohamed Padshah Sahib Bahadur. 

The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala Jagdish Prasad. 
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There are deven names in all and only six vacancies, and therefore therewill 
have to be an election. Before I decide on what date the election should take 
place 1 should like to ask the Leader of the House if he can tell me 
whether Government will have any business to bring before the Council next 
Wednesday, the 16th. 

The Honourable Sir BROJENDRA MITTER (Leader of the House) : 
I do not think, Sir, there wUl be any business next Wednesday. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : Then the election had better 
take place at the end of the non-official business on Thursday. The agenda 
for that day is not a very long one. Unless withdrawals of nominations are 
numerous between now and then the Council, I think, may take it for certain 
that the election will be on the principle of pro£)ortional representation by means 
of the single transferable vote. 

The Council then adjourned till Eleven of the Clock on Monday, the 14th 
March, 19a2. 
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Monday, UUi March, 1932. 

The Council mot in the Council Chamber of the Council House at Eleven 
of the Clock, the Honourable the President in the Chair. 


STATEMENT RE DRAFT CONVENTION AND RECOMMENDATIONS 
CONCERNING THE ‘ PROTECTION AGAINST ACCIDENTS OF 
WORKERS EMPLOYED IN LOADING OR UNLOADING SHIPS 
ADOPTED BY THE INTERNATIONAL LABOUR (CONFERENCE 
AT ITS TWELFTH SESSION HELD IN 1929. 

The Honourable Mr. J. C. B. DRAKE (Commerce Secretary) : On 
the l6th July, 1930, this House adopted the following Resolution moved on 
behalf of Government ; 

“ This Council iiaving considered ; 

(1) the Draft Convention concerning tho protection against accidents of workers 

oinployod in loading or unloading ships ; 

(2) th(^ Rc(!ommt?ndation concerning reciprocity as regards the protection against 

accidents of workers employed in loading or unloading ships ; and 

(.‘1) tlio Rocoinniendations concerning tho consultatdon of workers’ and omployors' 
Organisations in the drawing up of reguialiuns dealing with the hafcly of 
work(3rs (Mnph)yo(l in loading or unloafling ships ; 

adopted by tho Intiu’iiational Labour Conference at its Twelfth Session recommends to 
tho Governor General in C’ouncil that ho should oxnniino tht* jicssibility of giving effect 
to tho above Convention and tho Kocommeridations and that tho results of this (examina- 
tion should bo placed before the Council within eight eeh months from this diih*." 

2. The Govei’iiment of India consulted the Local GovcrninentH and 
through them the Port Trusts and commercial bodies as to tho desirability of 
ratifying tlic Draft Convention and accepting tho Recommendations referred 
to in the above Resolution. The replies received showed that t he weight of 
opinion was in favour of tho Draft Convention being rat ified and the Recom- 
mendations being accepted. After considering the replies the Government of 
India came to the conclusion that the Draft Convention should be ratified and 
the Recommendations accepted on behalf of India and that necessary 
legislation should be undertaken to give effect to them. Subsecpiently, 
however, they received intimation from the International Labour Office 
that certain Governments had met with difficulties of a practical nature 
when considering the question of ratifying the Convention, and Jiad api)roachcd 
the Office with the suggestion that, in order to remove these difficulties, the 
Draft Convention should be modified. An examinat ion of the points of difficulty 
raised by the Governments referred to above showed that similar difficulties 
would arise in India and that the amendments to tho Draft Convention 
suggested by the Governments in question would remove them. In the 
circumstances the Government of India decided to postpone the question of 
introducing legislation to give effect to the Draft Convention till tho 
decision of the Governing Body of the International Labour Office on tho 
proposal for the revision of the Draft Convention had been received. 
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3. The Government of India have now received intimation that the 
Governing Body of the International Labour Office have placed the question 
of the partial revision of the Draft Convention on the Agenda of the Sixteenth 
Session of the International Labour Conference which is to open at Geneva 
on the 12th April, 1932. In the circumstances the Government of India 
propose to await further developments before taking any f unher action regard- 
ing the ratification of the Draft Convention and the acceptance of the 
Becommendations. 


MOTION FOR THE ELECTION OF TWO NON-OFFICIAL MEMBERS 
TO THE STANDING COMMITTEE TO ADVISE ON SUBJECTS, 
OTHER THAN “INDIANS OVERSEAS-EMIGRATION ” AND 
“HAJ PILGRIMAGE”, DEALT WirH IN THE DEPARTMENT OP 
EDUCATION, HEALTH AND LANDS. 

The Honourable Khan Bahadur Mian Sir FAZL-I-HUSAIN (Edu- 
cation, Health and Lands Member) : Sir, I move : 

“ That tljis Council do prorocd to olcot, in Kuch inaniior as th© Honournble th© 
Prosidont may dinu;t, two non-oflicial Mt inbcis to K(r\e on tho Standing Committee to 
advise on aubjoclH, other than ‘ Indiams Ovoiseas — Emigration* and ‘ Haj Pilgrimage*, 
dealt with in the Department of Kdiu'ation, Health and Lands.’* 

The motion was adopted. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : In regard to that motion I direct 
that the nominations shall be received up till 11 o’clock on Thursday, the 
17th of March. 


PUBLIC SUITS VALIDATION BILL. 

The Honourable Sir BROJENDRA MTTTER (Law Member) : Sir, 
I move that the Bill to validate certain suits relating to public matters be taken 
into consideration. 

Sir, as I explained wliile introducing this Bill, this measure is rendered 
necessary by reason of a recent judgment of the Privy Council. Ever since the 
Civil Procedure Code was enacted all Local Governments look the view that 
in charity suits a general sanction given to Collectors was enough and it was 
for the Collector to consider each particular suit in giving his consent. But 
the Privy Council has held that in each particular suit the Local Government 
has to give its sanction. A general sanction was not enough. Following 
the practice which has prevailed in this country for many years a large number 
of suits were filed with the consent of the Collector who acted under the 
general sanction, but, under the recent ruling of the Privy Council, all these 
suits are liable to be dismissed, because, particular sanction by the Government 
was not given to each suit. In order to save these pending cases this measure 
is necessary. Sir, I move. 

Tho motion was adopted. 

Clauses 2, 3 and 4 were added to the Bill. 

Clause 1 was added to the Bill. 

The Title and Preamble were added to the Bill. 
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The Honourable Sir BROJENDRA MITTER : Sir, I move that the 
Bill be passed. 

The Honourable Mr. BIJAY KUIVIAR BASU (Bengal : Nominated 
Non-Official) ; Sir, I congratulat e the Honourable the Law Member for having 
brought this Bill, because there are a large number of suits which are pending 
in various provinces, which will be alTected, as explained by the Honourable 
the Law Member, if this Bill is not passed ini o law. One of these suits is . 
pending in my province— I mean the Tarakesliar Temple suit— -and only this 
morning I read in the papers that in a ponding a])]>eal in that suit a])plicatioii 
had been made in the Calcutta High Court to have the suit dismissed on this 
very ground, and the date that has been fixed for the hearing of that applica- 
tion is 18th April. I only ho^w?. Sir, that this Bill will be passed during this 
session, so that suits of that nature might not be disiuissod for no fault of the 
parties. I have still more to congratulalc Oovcriiment, because they have so 
promptly taken up the suggest ion which 1 am ])roud to say was made to them 
from a non-official source for a Bill of tliis kind : I believe as a matter of fact 
a draft non-official Bill was sent up to Covernment by the ropresental ivo of 
Calcutta in the Legislative Assembly — Mr. Charu Chandra Biswas. I hope, 
Sir, that this House will pass this Bill, and I hope also that the same will bo 
passed by the Legislative Assembly wilhoiit niiu^h delay. 

The motion was adopted. 


ELECTION OF THREE MEMBERS TO THE STANDINO COMMITTEE 

FOR ROADS. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT: With regard to the election of 
three Members to serve on the Standing Committee for Roads, owing to the 
fact that one Honourable Member has withdrawn his nomination, there are 
now only three candidates and I have to declare them duly elect erl. They 
are : 

The Honourable Mr. Ernest Miller. 

The Honourable Mr. Bijay Kumar Basu. 

The Honourable Mr. Hormusji Maneckji Mehta. 

RESOLUTION RE LKVY OF INCOME-TAX ON ALL PENSIONS AND 
COMPASSIONATE ALLOWANCES PAID OUTSl DE INDIA. 

The IIokourable Sir DAVID DEVADOSS (Nominate*! Indian 
Christians) • Sir, the Resolution that stands iti my name rea'ls as follows . 

“ Thia Council rocornmonds to the Governor Geru*rtil in Connril tho levy of income-tax 
under the Income-tax Act on all pensions and compashioraU* ullt'uonrts jiiid outside 
India.’* 

Sir, in bringing forward this Resolution niy object is not to suljject anybody 
to any hardship but to add some amount to the revcsiiues of India 

The Honourable Mr. BTJAY KUMAR BASU (Bengal : Nominated 
Non-Official) : Without harming anybody ? 

The Honourable Sir DAVID DEVADOSS : Without harming any- 
body, excepting those who are not resident in England. Before I answer my 
friend the Honourable Mr. Basu’s question I shall deal with the subject 
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in the way I wish to do. Under the English Income-tax Act, any income-tax 
paid in the Dominions is deducted from the amount payable under the Act. 
Sir, this is provided in the Finance Act of 1920, as amend^ by the Act of 1927. 
iSection 27 of the Finance Act of 1920, as so amended, is in these temis : 

“ If any person who has paid, by deduction or otherwise, or is liable to pay, Qnitetl 
Kingdom income-tax for any year of assessment on any part of his income proves to the 
satisfaction of the Special Commissioners that he has paid Dominion income-tax for th«t 
year in respect of the same pari of his income, he shall bo entitled to relief from United 
Kingdom income-tax paid or payable by him on that part of his income at a ^rate thereon 
to bo determined as follows : 

(а) if the Dominion rate of tax iloes not exceed ono-half of tlio appropriate rate of 

United Kingdom income-tax, the rate at which relief is to be given shall bo 
the Dominion rate of tax : 

(б) in any other case the rate at which relief is to bo given sliall bo ono-half of the 

appropriate rate of tho United Kingdom income-tax.” 

Sir, the tax that is levied here does not come up to even half of the English 
income-tax payable under tho English Act. It is 5^. in tho pound, if I am 
not mistaken. It used to be 4^. 6ri. in the pound. 

The Honourahle Mr. BIJAY KUMAR BASU : What about the 
different allowances ? 

The Homourable Sir DAVID DEVADOSS : The word “ Dominioii ” 
hoed not frighten us because it does not mean a self-governing Dominion. 
It applies also to India. I rely for this upon the well-known book of Konstam, 
and I will read a passage from page 26 : 

“These provisions aro not confined to self-governing colonies ; the word ‘Dominion ’ 
means any British possession or protectorate or any territory for which any (jovornment 
irt the Empire exercises a mandate ; and ‘Dominion income-tax ’moans ‘ any income-tax 
or super-tax charged in any Dominion, if that lax appears to the Special Commissioners to 
corn3spond with Unittnl Kingdom income-tax ’ which includes super-tax.” 

So, then, persons who arc resident in England will be entitled to relief 
under section 27 of the English Finance Act of 1 920. No doubt people who arc 
not resident in England, but who are resident either on the Continent or in 
tho Free State of Ireland may not get any relief, but I do think we need waste 
no sympathy on those people because they escape tho British income-tax. 
Now, the amount that is paid out, according to the account ending March, 
1931, is Rs. 2,56,52,915. Calculating income-tax on that at the rate of one 
anna for the rupee, which is the rate for incomes between R.s. 10,000 and 
Rs. 15,000 

The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala RAM SARAN DAS (Punjab: 
Non-Muhammadan) : The rate is much more now. 

The Honourable Sir DAVID DEVADOSS : we shall get Rs. 16 

lakhs. No doubt in some cases the pension may not come to Rs. 10,000, but 
there are other pensions which would work out to more than Rs. 10,000. For 
instance, a Judge of tho High Court, if he has served his full term, gets £1 ,200 
a year. So, on a rough calculation we shall get at least Rs. 16 lakh.«». 

Tho relief does not depend upon reciprocity. Even if there is no reci 
procity the English Act gives relief. As ^Ir. Konstam says : 

“ They apply to cases whsro a rociprocal arrangement has been made with a Dominion 
at Wellas those where such an arrangement has not yet been made, but may he made in the 
future.” 
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We need not feel any apprehension on that score, for section 49 of our Act 
gives relief in respect of tax paid outside India. Section 49 is in these terms : 

“ If any person who has paid Indian in<*ome-tax forany yt^r on any part of his income 
proves to the satisfaction of the Income-tax officer that he has paid United Kingdom income- 
tax for that year in respect of the some part of his income, and that the rate at which ho 
was entitled to, and has obtained, relief under the provisions of section 27 of the Finance 
Act, 1920, is less than the Indian rate of tax charged in rt'spoet of that part of his income 
ho shall be entitled ton refund of a sum eoleulated on that part of hie inceme at a rate 
equal to the difforoncobotwoen the Indian rate oftoxandt ho rate at which ho was entitled 
to, and obtained relief, under that section : 

Provided that the rate at which the refund is to be given shall not exceed one-half 
ufthe Indian rate of tax.” 

Sir, this answers my friend Mr. Hasu’s question. Tlic people in England 
will not at all suffer. Tlic people who will be affected will be tho people who are 
resident on the Continent or in tho Free State of Irehuid. As I said, Sir, with 
regard to those we need not waste any sympathy because they j)rol)ably live 
outside Great Britain in order to c.scapo British income-tax, 

I do not think T need laixmr this point. Sir, seeing that we are hard up 
now and tliat every ])ie is important to us, it is but fair tliat the Government, 
instead of lienefiting the British Treasury which they are lu.w doing, should 
find tlieir way to enrich ns to the extent of Hb. lb lakhs. .As reganls the mode 
of paying tho ponsi(ai, the mode adopted by the Dominions can easily be 
adopted, atid T wouhl suggest another way, the pensions may he paid in India 
and the l)anks may be asked to make remittances to persons resident in England 
and on the (kmtineiit and elsewhere. With these remarks, Sir, 1 bog to 
move the Kesolutioii. 

The HoN()nK^nLIi Mk. A. F. L. BKAYNE (Finaneo Secretary) : Sir, tho 
usual criticisms directed against Govca-nnient systems of taxation arc generally 
in the direct ion of reduction of taxation, and it is soinewlioi rare to find such a 
jiroposal as the present ])ut before the House for a s^ihstantiul increase. 1 
am obliged to my Honourable friend for his solicitmic^ for tlie revenues. The 
same question was brought uf) by the General lhn’|)oses Sub-Gonirnittee, of 
which my Honourable friend Rai Bahadur Lala Barn Saran Das was a pro- 
minent member. They recrom mended that the existing exemption from Indian 
income-tax of pensions and leave s.darics paid at home should be abolished 
on the ground that they saw no reason why it should continue, and further 
that, if it were aboHshofi, the Indian revenue.^ wouM benetit to the extent of, 
I think, Rs. 50 lakhs. They weredealing with leave salai ics as well as pensions. 
My Honourable fiiend Sir David Devadoss mentioned the figure of Rs. 21 
crores as paid for pensions at home, Imt that, T tliinh, refers only to the civil 
side. There is an additional Rs. 4 crores paid on acatonnt of military pensions 
at home, whieli would also come under this proposition, (h)vcrnmcnt have 
therefore exaniinerl tlic (jucstion very closely in connection with the recom- 
mendation of the General Purposes Sub-Gomrnibte(j aiul they have, (ixamined 
it under two heads, whctlier it would be legal to impose Inflian iii(.*onie-ta\ on 
pensions paid at home anf! also, if it were legal, wlietlier .such action would be 
desirable. As regards tho first j)oiut, ther(3 arc three classes of pensioners to 
deal with, those who are already drawing pension, those who arc at present in 
service and will draw pcnsitin later, and future entrants to the Services. Now, 

‘ Government are informed that the Indian income-tax law does not run out.sid<; 
British India and therefore the direction contained in section IS of the Act. 
which relates to the deduction of income-tax by persons disbursing pay, etc. 
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does not apply to the authorities who disburse pensions at the India Office or 
in the High Commissioner’s Office. When the pension is fixed in sterling and 
the recipient is not living within the jurisdiction of the Indian Legislature 
that law-making authority cannot legislate to make a provision for deduction 
of Indian income-tax by an officer disbursing pensions at home. This would 
amount to making a law for a person outside British India and this would he 
vltra vires of the Indian Legislature under section 65 of the Government of 
India Act ; nor could it ))e made a condition of service for new entrants to any 
service that their sterling pensions in future would be liable to Indian income- 
tax. You may make the provision, but tliere is no machinery that can be 
evolved for collecting Indian income-tax in England. This could only be 
collected as a result of an enactment of the British Parliament. Further, the 
pensions of all ])eraons already in service or who have retired are protected from 
adverse variation by section 06 B of the Government of India Act. That is 
the legal position. It would be perhaps unnecessary to pursue the question, 
in those circumstances, as to whether it would be justifiable to levy Indian 
income-tax at home. I would say that this would mean imposing Indian 
income-tax on pensions of Government servants who have spent their whole 
lives in this country and who have retired to their own country where they are 
liable to British income-tax. My Honouralde friend referred to the double 
income-tax relief whicli is at present in existence, but it mavbe remembered 
that this double income-tax relief is given at tlie cost of the British exchequer 
and in the present financial circumstances there is no absolute guarantee that 
this double income-tax relief will be continued, and it seems therefore 
undesirable to take action on the lines sugirostcd which might tend to affect 
the continuance of this relief which is in many ways in the general interests 
of India. On these grounds, on tlio legal ground and on the general ground, 
I am afraid I must oppose my Honourable friend’s Resolution. 

' The HoNonRABT.K Mm Bauaihir Lal\ RAM SAR AN DAS : Sir, the 
reply given by tlie Honourable the Finance Secretarv is not at all convincing. 
The Secretary of State or the High Goinmissioner in Fncbind acts as the agent 
of the Government of India for the distribution of pensions and I think, Sir, 
that in case there is uny lei'd flaw that legal flaw can be set right by the Gov- 
ernment of India. After all, pensions are earned in India and it is the Indian 
Government wliieli pa vs t he pensions and simply on account of a technical 
legal flaw the Resolution ought not to be thrown out. I think, Sir, that it is 
now time that on all pensions income-tax must be fleducted first in India before 
they are roinittcd to London. With these words, I support the Resolution 
and also urge that in case there is any legal difficulty necessary action should 
be taken to remove it. 

The Honoitimrlk Sir MANKCKJT DADABHOY (Central Provinces: 
Nominated Non-Official) : Sir, T do not propose to detain the Council on this 
quesiiioii. I have been anticipated to a large extent by the Honourable Mr. 
Brayne who has put the situation connected with this Resolution in amit.shell. 
He has explained that it would not onlv be illegal but that the operation of the 
Indian Income-tax Act is only confined to this country and it would be impos- 
sible both under the provisions of the Government of India Act as well as 
under the rules friimed thereunder to suoport this Resolution in anyway. 
My Honourable friend Lala Ram Saran Das has spoken of some legal flaw. 
He thinks that this legal flaw can be set right. There is no question of a legal 
flaw. It is the question of the operation of the Act. The Act only operates 
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in India and the High Commissioner as well as the India Office have no power 
or control whatever to take any such action contemplated by this Resolution 
under the Ind ian Act. Moreover, Sir, I go further. I say these people who have 
earned their pensions have worked on some understanding that they are going 
to get their pension uncurtailed in any way. Whether that pension is liable 
in England under the British Income-tax Act is another question ; but these 
people must be protected as far as Indian legislation is eoncerned. I go to the 
length of saying that it would be an act of breach of faith with these people 
who have served in this country for many years to be now' subjected in their 
retirement to an income-tax after years of laborious work. 

The Honourable Mr. H. M. MEHTA (Boml)ay : Non-Muhammadan) : 
Sir, I rise to support the Resolution which my Honourable friend Sir David 
Devadoss has moved. The reason fur supporting this Resolution is that the 
Indian Government should have some right to incomc-lax collected on pensions 
paid to people who have served in India and who have retired in Great 
Britain. It is true that certain English income-tax is liable to bo paid 
by them on account of their stay there. But if the Indian (Jovernment can 
approach the British Government in a kindly spirit anti ask them to remit a 
portion of the income-tax to India and keej) the remainder to themselves, 
I think the British Government would not feel shy about ibis. In these bard 
times in India, it will help the Finance Member a little. With Iheso remarks 
I support the Resolution. 

The Honourable Sir DAVID DEVADOSS : Sir, 1 wish to correct an 
impression which has evidently ])ecn created that this pr()])osal of mine would 
work a hardship upon the pensioners. So far as the people in England are 
concerned it will not be a har(lshi[). I may tell my Honourable friend Sir 
Maneckji Dadablioy that they do not gain anything by not paying the Indian 
income-tax for under the English Income-tax Act they have to pay 4s. Gd. or 
5s. in the pound and if tliey pay one anna or even two annas in the ruptio hero 
that amount will be credited to them under the English 1 nconic-tax Act so that 
they do not lose one penny or one pic of their income l>y being made to pay 
Indian income-tax. That is so far as tlio question of hardship is concerned. 
No doubt as regards people who arc resirlent abroad, — on the continent, — 
they escape the British income-tax and, Sir, I do not know why we should 
give our sympathy to them becau.se they do lujt [);iy any income-tax, when we 
are hard-pressed for money. I think it is fair that they also should bear a 
portion of the burden. So far as the pensioners in I lulia are concerned, whether 
they are Euroi)eans or Indians, whatever their national icy, they ])ay income- 
tax -all the pensioners resident in India pay income-tax so that I do not 
see W’hy the people who happen to be resident eitlier at Monte Carlo or Monaco 
should not pay income-tax when pcojde who are resident in the Nilgiris and at 
Simla, though they might have served for a far greater miiubcr of years, 
are paying income-tax. 

Then as regards the legal difficulty, T do not see any legal difficulty. I 
think I anticipated the Honourable the Finance Secretary when 1 said the 
pensions could be paid in India and the banks should be asked to remit the 
amounts to persons resident in Englaml. How* do the Dominions manage this 
concern ? If the Honourable the Finance Secretary will take the trouble to 
ascertain how the Dominions are paying their pensions, it Would be easy to 
model our own payments on their system. I do not say for a moment that wo 
in India have a right to tax people in England. I think he should have given 
me some credit for knowledge of the law. But what 1 said was that you can 
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make the pensions payable in India and ask the banks to remit them to England. 
And, therefore, Sir, I do not think there is any technical difficulty in the way 
of taxing the pensions and allowances paid outside India. 

Sir, in regard to the accuracy of my figures, I had to rely on the figures 
I could get. I put a question on the 25th of last month as to the amount of 
pensions paid outside India. The answer was that the information was being 
collected and would be supplied to me in due course. It has not yet been 
supplied to me and therefore I had to make the best of the information I 
could get. 

The Honourable Mr. A. F. L. BRAYNE : On a point of explanation, 
Sir. We had to semi home to the India Office and the High Commissioner to 
find out the details desired by the Honourable Member. T believe they 
have just conic by this mail. 

The Honourable Sir DAVID DEVADOSS : I dul not blame the 
Honourable the Finance Secretary. [ .said I had not the figures. And if 
4 more orores are a Ided that would only multiply my figure by 8. Instead of 
16, if 4 crores more arc added it wouhl be 50 lakhs of rupees. Wc should be 
very joyful if we could get 50 lakhs of rupees in these hard times when poor 
clerks are being sent away. With these remarks, Sir, I wish to press my 
Resolution. 


The Honourable the PRESIDENT : The question is that the following 
Resolution be adopted : 

This Council rocoimi ends to fcho Clovunior Gonoral in Council the hwy of income-tax 
under the Incoiuo-tax Act on nil ponsimw and compassionnto nliowanoos paid outside 
India.’* 


The Council divided : 

AYl^ 

Banorjoe, The Honourable Mr. Jagadish 
Chandra. 

Devadoss, The Honourable Sir David. 

Ghosh Maulik, The Honourable Mr. 
Satyendra Chandra. 

Jagdish Prasad, The Honourable Rni Ba- 
hadur Lalu. 

Jalan, The Honourable Hai Bahadur Radlia 
Krishna. 

Mehr Shah, The Honourable Nawab Sahib- 
zada Sir Sayad Mohamad. 

Mehta, The Honourable Mr. H. M. 


Basu, The Honourable Mr. Bijay Kumar. 
Brayne, The Honourable Mr. A. F. L. 
Browne, The Honourable Sjf Pliilip. 
Chiman Lai, The Honourable Rai Bahadur 
Ijala. 

Dadabhoy, The Honourable Sir Maneckji. 
Drake, The Honourable Mr. J. C. B. 
Emerson, The Honourable Mr. H. W. 
Fazl-i*Husain, The Honourable Khan Ba- 
hadur Minn Sir. 

Qhosal, The Honourable Mr. Jyotsnanath. 
Harper, The Honourable Mr. K. B. 

Israr Hasan Khan, The Honourable Klmn 
Bahadur Sir Muhammad. 

Tho motion was negatived. 


Moti Chnnd, Tln5 Honourable Raja Sir. 
Naidu, The Honourable Mr. Y. 
Ranganaynknlu. 

Natesan, The Honourable Mr. C5. A. 
Padshah Sahib Bahadur, The Honourable 
Saiyed Moliamcd. 

Raiiipal Singh, Tho Honourable Raja Sir. 
Ram Sarun Dus, The Honourable Rai 
Bahadur Lain. 

Sinha Tho Honourable Kumar Nripondra 
Narayaii. 

Suhrawardy, The Honourable Mr. Mahmood. 


Khnpardo, Tho Honourable Mr. G. S. 
Megaw, Tho Honourable Major-General J. 
W. 1). 

Mi t tor, The Honourable Sir Brojendra. 
Murphy, Tho Honourable Mr. P. W. 

Noon, The Honourable Nawab Malik 
Moliainmad Hnyat Khan. 

Pandit, Tho Honourable Sardar Shri 
Jagannath Maharaj. 

Shillidy, Tho Honourable Mr. J. A. 
Thompson, The Honourable Sir John. 
Watson, Tho Honourable Sir Cliarles. 



resolution se levy of stamp duty on cheques drawn on 

BANKS AND BANKEBS IN INDIA. 

The Honourable Sir DAVID DEVADOSS (Nominated Indian 
Christians) : Sir, the Resolution that 1 wish to move reads as follows ; 

** This Council recommends to the Governor General in Council the levy of a stamp 
duty of ono anna on every cheque that is drawn on a Bank or a Banker i n Iiulia . ’ ' 

Sir, till 1927 all cheques were subject to a duty of ono anna. In 1927 the 
then Finance Member, Sir Basil Blackett, took oft the duty. The reason he 
gives is this. 1 read from page 1466 of the Legislative Assembly Debates, 
Volume II (1927) : 

M « « « T^YiQ stamp duty on cheques should bo abolished with a view to the de- 

velopment of the banking habit in India.’* 

iSir, I do not find any other reason for the abolition of the duty than the pro- 
motion of the banking habit in India. This duty then brought a revenue of at 
least Bs. 7 lakhs. 1 believe that if this stamp duty is rc-imposed it would 
bring in more than Rs. 7 laklis — probably Rs. 10 lakhs. TIk^ banking habit 
is certainly prevalent and by imposing the duty again, it is not the poor people 
who will sulfcr, but the well-to-do people who arc in the habit of banking 
money and drawing cheques whenever they want money will have to pay it. 
They, too, will not lose much. It wall be within the knowledge of many of 
us that a few years ago — I believe five or six or seven years ago — the English 
duty was raised from Id. to 2d., and every cheque that wo had to draw was 
subject to a duty of 2(/., instead of Id. That being so, Ido not see why our 
cheques should be without duty. If my Resolution is accepted, this would 
bring in at least Rs. 7 to Rs. lo lakhs a year to the Goveriuuent. With these 
few words, Sir, I wish to move my Resolution. 

The Honourable Mr. A. F. L. BRAYNE (Finance Secretary) ; Sir, 
perhaps it will save the time of the House if I explain wliat the present position 
is as regards this proposal. The slami) duty of ono anna was removed, 
as my Honourable Irieud has said, in 1927 as a direct result of the recom- 
mendation of the Currency Commission that the removal of this duty would 
tend to encourage the banking habit. After four years’ opeiaLioii of tliis free 
cheque system, the question was again considered by the Banking Enquiry 
Committee. On page 663 of their Report they say as follows : 

’ “The recent abolition of the stamp duty on cheques appeors t(» have contributed 
materially to a more extensive use of cheques not only in tlio Presidonry •towns and other 
big commercial centres but also in the mufassil.” 

Thus we have the opinion of two expert bodies that the abolition of the duty 
on cheques would teiia lo cucourage, and has m fact tended lo encourage, the 
banking habit. On the other hand, there has been a good deal said to the 
contrary. At the time the duty was removed, the Rs. 7 laklis then collected 
was not lost by the Government of India but by the provinces to whom the 
duty would still accrue if re-imposed. Of the provinces, Bombay and Bengal 
received about 5 lakhs on account of the duty, and recently the Bombay 
Government approached the Government of India and asked that the duty 
might be re-imposed on the ground of their financial difficulties, for though 
it meant only a small sum, yet every little helps. There are also various other 
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arguments. It is probably illiteracy in India which militates against the ox. 
tension of the cheque habit rather than the imposition of any small duty. 
Further, I understand that certain bankers find this free use of cheques somewhat 
of a nuisance because it swamps them with a largo number of cheques for very 
small amounts. So that, there is a good deal to be said on both sides. In 
response to the representation of the Bombay Government the Government 
of India, on the 1st of February last, addressed all Local Governments and aske<l 
them what their opinion was in regard to this proposal to re-impose the duty 
of one anna on cheques. The Local Governments will also consult local com- 
mercial bodies. When we have received their replies, they will be considered 
together with the speech which my Honourable friend has now made. Perhaps 
in those circumstances and on that assurance the Honourable Member will 
consider withdrawing his Eesolution. 

The Honoubable Sir DAVID DEVADOSS : Sir, in view of what has 
been said, 1 wish to withdraw my Eesolution. 

The Eesolution was, by leave of the Council, withdrawn. 


STATEIdENT OF BUSINESS. 

The Honourable Sir BROJENDKA MITTER (Leader of the House) : 
Sir, the lists of business for to-morrow and Thursday which are both non-official 
days are already in the liands of Honourable Members. The only items of official 
business now pending before the Council are the Resolutions by the Honourable 
Mr. Sliillidy and the Honourable Mr. Drake recommending, respectively, an 
amendment of the main Resolution on roads and a continuance of the increased 
import duties on galvanised iron. There are, however, several Bills pending 
in the Legislative Assembly which Government desire to pass into law during 
the current session. The Legislative Assembly will bo engaged throughout 
the whole of the current week in voting Demands for Grants and will be ob- 
serving the Holi holidays on Monday and Tuesday next week. Consequently, 
the Assembly will be unable to proceed with the Bills in question before 
Wednesday, the 23rd March. In these circumstances. Sir, I would suggest 
that on the conclusion of the meeting on Thursday next the Council might 
suitably adjourn till the following Thursday, the 24th March, when the business 
would comprise the two Resolutions to which I have already referred and the 
laying on the tabic of any of the outstanding Bills which may be passed by the 
L^islative Assembly on Wednesday, the 23rd March. 

The Council then adjourned till Eleven of the Clock on Tuesday, the 16th 
March, 1932. 
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The Council met in the Council Chamber of the Council Housoat 
Eleven of the Clock, the Honourable the President in the Chair. 


The Honoukable the PRESIDENT: The Honourable Mr. Abu 
Abdullah Syed Hussain Imam. 

(Motion*^ not moved as the Honouralde Member was absent.) 


RESOLUTION RE PROCEDURE TO RE EOLLOWEl) IN DEALING 
WITH THE CIVIL DISOBEDIENCE MOVEMENT. 

The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala .TAGDISH PRASAD (United 
Provinces Northern : Non-Miibammadan) : Sir, I bej^ to move the following 
Resolution : 

“ This Council rocoininonds to tho Governor General In CoiiikuI to bo plotisod to 
that in doaling with tho prosonb civil <lisobO(lioncoinovonient Govoriiiiiont obsorvo tho 
following points : 

(f) that tho special ornorgency powers wliicdi Govc^rninent have assuinod by 
moans of Ordinances shouhl be oxorcisotl with tho utmost moderation an*l 
restraint so as to ininimiso tho chaiK^os of abiiso of powers on tlio part of 
Government’s agents, 

(ii) tliat no methods of violonco should bo omployo<l against tho c.ivil ro.^lstors 
oxcopt tho use of minimum force necessary for tlie dispersal of an assoinbly 
declared unlawful and ooiiimandoti to disperse which after such command 
has conducted itself in such a manner as to show a dotormination not to 
<lisporso, and 

Xiii) that persons convicted of non-violont political oflonoos should invariably bo 
accorded special treatment in jails.” 

Sir, lot me state at the outset that I am a moderate and believe iri consti- 
tutional methofls for tho attainment of our political emanoij)ation and have 
absolutely no faith in unconstitutional methods or direct action and conse- 
quently no sympathy with the civil disobedience movement. And in stating 
this viewpoint, I think I am voicing the feelings of almost tho entire House. 
Sir, I also believe in the maintenance of the British connection with In<lia and 
hold that the two cotiutries, namely, liJngland and India, whoso destiny Provi- 
dence has cast together can better prosper by continued close association with 
each other, and I therefore wish that the bonds of friendship between tho two 
Countries may grow stronger to the mutual benefit of both of them. And it 
is with this view that I have thought it fit to bring forward this Resolution to- 
day, But, Sir, while I strongly believe in what 1 have enunciated above I, 

*“ This Councilrocommends to the Governor General in Council that a Committee of • 
three non-official Members of this Council and two officials be formed to prepare tho 
Counter-claim of India on the War Office.” 
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at the same time, hold fast to two propositions. One is, that I do not believe 
that that section of my countrymen which believes in the policy of non-violent 
civil disobedience, however misguided its activities may be, is prompted by 
other than the best of intentions and guided by other than patriotic motives. 
There may be differences between their views and ours, but for that reason 
we should not be uncharitable to them. Of course the above creed should be 
distinguished from the creed of violence and terrorism for which no sane person 
has anything l)ut the severest condemnation to offer. The second is that in 
spite of my faith in the good qualities of the British, I do not believe that the 
British Government is infallible, that it can do no wTong ; but, on the other 
hand, I believe that the Government like all other human institutions is liable 
to err, and that it can certainly make mistakes. 

Now, Sir, having made my views clear to the House I come to the political 
situation prevailing in India at the present day, a rcsum6 of which I think is 
necessary for the purposes of my Re.Sf)]utibn. In this connection I w ill mostly 
confine myself to a short narrative of the happenings in India during the last 
three or four months and will only briefly refer to tlie political history through 
which the country passed about" a year ago. Bast year about this time saw' 
the suspension of the civil disobedience campaign that had been launched by 
the Congress and after the campaign had been in operation for many months, 
and this end of the campaign was the result of the wdl-known settlement 
arrive<l at between tlie premier citizen of India — Mahatma Gandhi — and the 
head of tlic Government of India at that time, viz,, Lord Irwin. As a result 
of that pact, the (.\)ngress called off the civil disohcdience movement, and 
later Mahatma Gandhi was enabled to attend the Second Session of the Round 
Table Conference in London last autumn. But during the absence of Mahatma 
Gandhi from India t he (.^ongress launched upon the ill-advised no- rent campaign 
in the United Provinces which of course was the biggest blunder on the part 
of the Congre.ss and whicjh W'as strongly disapproved by a section of CongreH.s- 
raen themselves. One important result of this campaign was that it aroused 
grave doubts as regards the real Congress objective, among the propertied 
classes not only in the United Provinces but practically all over the country. 
It immensely weakened the position of the Congress and lost it many influential 
sympathisers. Meanwhile, the Government promulgated a number of Ordi-^ 
nances. ^ But, on his return to India, Mahatma Gandhi stated publicly that he 
was anxious to co-operate with the Government and sought with the approval 
of the Congress Working Committee an interview with His Excellency the 
Viceroy so as, in the Mahatma’s own words, to receive guidance from the Vice- 
roy as to the course the Mahatma was to pursue in advising the Congress. 
But the interview was virtually declined to Mahatma Gandhi. This action 
of the head of the Government of India was resented by the im[)artial public 
and rightly alienated the public sympathy from the Government as the Indian 
public belicve<l and still believe that had the interview taken place there was- 
every probability of a via media being found between the tw'o groat men of 
India and P^ngland, as, at the time, Mahatma Gandhi appeared to be verj'' 
anxious not to revive the civil disobedience movement, if he could help it, and 
thus wanted to avoid a conflict between the Congress and the Government.. 
Thus, while the Congress is rightly blamed for starting the no-rent campaign 
while Mahatma Gandhi was out of India, the Government of India is equally 
blamed, and, perhaps, to a greater extent, for deliberately losing a splendid 
opportunity which would have resulted in easing the situation. This, Sir., 
was both preceded and followed by the promulgation of one Ordinance after 
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the other, of which the result is what we find to-day so far as the Indian poli- 
tical situation is concerned. The greatest Indian living soon found his way 
to the prison followed by thousand.s of Congress workers. But that is not all. 
These Ordinances have armed the executive with such drastic and unlimited 
powers that, Sir, you and I who have got nothing to do with the civil disobed- 
ience movement, every member of a peaceful community, however detached 
and unconnected with the political movement, stands in jeopardy of liia liberty 
and life. The executive enjoy the power of seizure of person and property, 
with no chance of the subject obtaining relief in tlio ordinary courts of law to 
which every citizen of the Empire is entitled. In a scctioirof one of the Ordi- 
nances is laid down tjaat : 

“ If any young person undor 10 is ronvkdod of an oflVnco Jindor tlio Ordiiuinro or of 
an offence which in the opinion of the court has boon conunittotl in furthoraiu o (»f a nujvo- 
mont prejudicial to the public safety or poaco and such ytuing poison is sontonood to pay 
a fine, the court may order that the fine shall bo pai<l by tho pnront or guiinlian of such 
young person as if it had boon a fine iinpos<*d ujinn tlu' paiont lu giiiiidinii 


But it does not stop here. In any J^ucli case the court may direct by its order 
that in default of tlic payment of the fine by the parent or guardian, the parent 
or guardian shall suffer imprisonment, as if the parent or guardian had himself 
been convicted of the offence for which the young person Avas convicted. 
That, I submit, is the position into which these Ordinances have launched 
even law-abiding peaceful citizens. Is there any wonder then that all right- 
minded people demand of the Covernment of India that these Ordinances, if 
they are to cope witli an emergency which is still in sight and is likely to con- 
tinue, should be brougl)t before the Indian Lcgislatuie so that the Legislature 
may review and consider them and give the (lovcrnmont of India sucli power 
as the Legislature might think fit ? And, Sir, although I have made no such 
demand in my Resolution T make bold to say tliat T am not in any way wanting 
in a desire of tJiat nature lnit share the view that thefiovernment slioidd bring 
these Ordinances before tlic Legislature for tho latter’s decision with regard i o 
them. But, »Sir, although I am of this opinion and am no defender of tho 
Ordinances, if I have confined my Resolution to the terms in whi(!h I liavo 
moved it it is because T take this view of the vvh(»!c‘ thing tiuit if the Ordinances 
were to stand in their present form withoiit theOovernnuml of India obtaining 
the decision of the Legislature in respect of them in response to Indian public 
opinion then the least that the Government should do is to seti that the powers 
with which the Ordinances vest the executive arc cxcr(?is('d with the utmost 
moderation and restraint so as to miiiimiso the chances of abuse of powers f)n 
the part of Government's agents. T believe, Sir, that this is a proposition 
which every fair-minded person will readily endorse and this tlu^refore is what 
I have recommended in the first part of my Resolution. Sir, the nc{*cssif v of 
my laying stress on this point arises from the fact that the c,xperi(ui(re f)f the 
working of these Ordinances gained during the short period that they have 
been in operation has been that these Ordinances have not always been admi- 
nistered by the Government’s agents with due mcxlcu-ation and rest rainf , as 
can be proved by a number of instances still fresli in the y)ubli(! mind, in which 
these extraordinary powers have been, so to say, abused by th(^ executive. 
With your permission, Sir, I shall quote a few instancies in support of my point. 

Sir, the incident of Dr. Baton of Mrnlras is still fresli in the ynibJic miml. 
Dr. Baton is said to be a missionary gentleman coming from England who is 
a humane worker in the villages of Madras. He is not a Congressman, so far 
as my information goes. He is reported to have gone to Madras to see for him- 
self how picketing was going on there. And what hap£)ened to him ? As Dr. 
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Paton was walking he was accosted by the police sergeants and was beaten. 
Beaten, he walked home lame. Then the next day, it is said, a false case was 
foisted upon him before the magistrate which was afteI^varlls withdrawn. If 
such a thing could happen to a European British subject in this country and 
that goes unpunished, the House can well imagine what ca^ happen to poor 
Indians. Then, Sir, there is the well-known thali (or mangal sutra) incident 
that took place in Malabar. The thali is, so far as my information goes, consi- 
dered so sacred in the South even by professional robbers that they consider 
it part of their code of honour not to deprive a woman of the thali even when 
they doiiude her in the house of everything she possesses. Yet, Sir, this is 
what is reported to have actually hapi)encd. A married woman was deprived 
of her thali by a (Government officer as a part of seizure of her belongings. And 
thali is a thing which is held so sacred t hat it is removed from the person of a 
woman only when she is so unfortunate as to lose her husband. Is this. Sir, 
an exercise of the powers by the exccnitive with moderation and restraint ? 
Let us now turn our attention to a case in Bengal which was recited by Mr. 
K. C. Neogy in the Legislative Assembly last month. It is said that there was 
a police raid at night in the house of one Rai Bahadur G. C. Nag, a retired 
Deputy Collator of Dacca and an ox-M. L. A. The armed policemen were 
said to have been led by a Euroi)can officer. Mr. Nag was roused from his 
sleep and was grossly abused by the European police offic^cr and insulted 
apparently for no fault of Ids. And the police under cover of searching his 
house destroyed his furnituro and smashed the panes of his book-cases. Mr. 
Nag’s daughter, a cultured lady, was said to bo under detention without any 
charge having been framed against her uiidei* any provisions of the Ordinances. 
Now, Sir, let us come nearer home and see what happened at Saharanpur 
in the United ProviiKJCs. I take it from a leading newspaper that an unusual 
incident, which is said to have been verified by two respectable witnes.s©s and 
which the Government have not to the best of my knowledge denied in the 
public press, hapiK?iied at Saharanpur. There the police blackened the faces 
of two volunteers and carried them in a procession with a posse of constables 
armed with lathis behind them in the main streets of the town. One would 
like to know under what provision of any of the Ordinances such humiliating 
and outrageous treatment is sanctioned. Some such actions of hooliganism 
on the part of civil rosisters last year were strongly disapproved by everybody. 
How can they be justified now on the part of Government’s agents ? 

Now, coming to my own native town of Muzaffarnagar, it was brought to 
my notice that some Congress volunteers arrested for picketing there were, 
after being taken to the police station, beaten by the police inside the thana. 
May I know where was the necessity to beat these peaceful volunteers after 
they had submitted themselves to arrest ? Last year in one of the tahsils of 
my district a virtual reign of terror was established for some time, even when 
there were no Ordinances. Tlie police not only arrested peaceful picketers 
and beat them but people were not allowed to go about with Gandhi caps on. 
In one of the villages which the police raided, a number of Baurias — a criminal 
tribe — were not only utilised for the assistance of the police in molesting peace- 
ful citizens but were allowed actually to loot respectable villagers of their 
valuables under the very nose of the district authorities. Sir, I shudder to 
narrate this tale of woe, and fear that if such things could take place last year 
when there were no Ordinances, what cannot happen now under the garb 
of Ordinances ? I do not think it is necessary for me to allude to the numerous 
l€Uhi charges in various parts of the country, accompanied by firing in some 
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cases, and culminating in the use of lathis in the Imperial 0% of Delhi itself so 
ve^ recently for three days by the police, for they are well known to all. 
It is the general belief that in these lathi charges always an excess of zeal is 
shown by the authorities, more than is required bv the exigencies of the 
situation. 

The Honourable Mr. BIJAY KUMAR BASU (Bengal: Nominated 
Non-Official) : Sir, were there civil resistors in the Delhi ease ? 

'The Honourable Rai Baiiadi k Lala JAGDISH PRASAD : 1 do not 
know : my Honourable frienil most have read tlie aeeon nt in the newspapers. 

The Honourable Me. BIJAY KUMAR BASl' : There were no civil 
resisters. 

The Honoi h.ablk Kai Bahadur Lala JA(J DISJI JTLXSAD ; Sir, the 
above incidents should he nnwc than enounli to convince the CJovermnent and 
the House that in siip])ressin^ the civil disobedience niovcnient the executive 
has shown that it sehloin errs on the side of moderation. This meihod of 
suppressing tlie civil disobedience nioveiucnt has alienated anil is alienating 
a larger section of public opinion from the (b)vernment. It is, i think, the 
boundcn duty of every (b)vcrnmcnt which cares to l>e hroadhascil on the goi.d- 
will of the people to see that it governs accoiiling to pnhlii^ opinion, and tho 
more so it is the duty of a (.Jovernnient like ours which is one of t he most civi- 
lised in the world. .1 therefore as a friend of the British (loveninu nt cannot 
too st rongly emphasise on them the need of the exVreise of the utmost modera- 
tion and restraint on the part of tJieir agents in these diflicull times so that the 
chances of abuse of the emergency f)owers may he reduced to a. niiuinniiu. 
And this is, Sir, what J Jiave suggested in the first part of my liesolution. 

Tho second jiart of my J^osolution is more or less connect (*(l with the first 
part. Ill this part I have recommended that no methods (;f viohanai should 
be employed against the civil resisters which are not' in strict accorilance with 
the law. So far as my knowledge of the law is concerni'd, tin* law does not vest 
the executive with powers of any kind of violence being cmploycfl against 
anybody excejit for the disnersarof unlawful assemhiic.s under tlie Criminal 
Procedure Code, or perhaps as a right of self-defcnci’. Tlie law about flic, dis- 
persal of unlawful asscinhlies is clear and 1 need not waste the time of the 
House in dilating it at length. It is very necessary, Sir, that on (he present 
occasion, when for sometime iiast meetings, firocessions and ass(*ml)lages havi^ 
become the order of tho day, no assembly should he dis])ers(Ml by force unless 
the members thereof are given a clear warning beforehand that that assembly 
has been declared unlawful and that it is commanded to disperse so as to allow 
any peaceful citizens in the assembly to disperse peaci'fully. And it alter sueli 
a Warning and after sufficient opfiortu nity had been given to them to disperse, 
the assembly still conducts itself in a manner as to show a determination not 
to disperse, then T think the Oovcniment cannot be libaned if they use force 
against the members of such an assembly for the sake of dispersing them. 
But, Sir, in this case, too, I submit that the bounds of law should not be trans- 
gressed which enjoins the use of as little force us possible. If this process is 
adhered to by the authorities, then I am sure indiscriminate lathi charges and 
indecent assaults on men and crowds and unnecessary beating of volunteers 
even after their arrest, which no law on the face of the earth condones, would 
surely be a thing of the past and the Government w'ould he acting in a manner 
to which no fair-minded man can take any objection. This is, in brief, Sir, the 
object of the second part of my Resolution. 
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Now I come to the third part. As I stated in the beginning of my speech, 
it is generally admitted that, barring those who believe in the cult of violence 
and for whom nobody has a worrl of sympathy to express, that section of Indians 
whoso creed is non-violent civil disobedience, ami among whom happen to bo 
some of India’s best sons, however misguided their activities may be consi- 
dered to be, are after all undergoing bardshij)s with the firm ami honest belief 
of doing soi'vice to the motherland. These patriotic Indians, Sir, should not 
after all be treated after conviction like ordinary criminals but must be dis- 
tinguisherl from them. I would therefore .strongly impress upon the Govern- 
ment the desirability of giving theni special treatment in jails. To accord 
them the same treatment as is mctcfl ouc to ordinary prisoners shows a 
revengeful spirit which 1 believe is not the iutciition of our Government, 
particularly when it has the good luck of liaving such a kihd-hearted 
nobleman at the helm of its aff^virs as His Excellency Lord Willingdon. 
Last year jiersons conviet(‘d in connection with the civil disobedience 
movemeru; were generally niven superior class treatment in jails, but it. is 
a matter of common knowledge that this year, since the re-start of the 
movement, the same sort of treatment is not generally accorded. Instances 
are not wanting to show that a numher of persons who had been given A class 
treatment in jails last time have this year been placed only in B class and those 
accorded B class treatment hist year have had to be satisfied with C class. 
This, Sir, is not an act of broad -minded ness and magnanimity on the part of 
the auth()ritie3s. Statesmanship demands that those children of the soil, many 
of whom occupied high positions in .society, arc treated in a manner to which 
they are entitled by reason of their upbringing, culture and education. And 
this is what T liavc advocated in the third part of my Resolution. 

Ill conclusion, Sir, F appeal to the Government to pause and think before 
it is too late. J t is not the policy of a good Government to govern the country 
with an iron hand. On the other luiiid, it is the policy of sympathy and con- 
ciliation that alone must triumph in the end. If tlie Government therefore 
revert to a policy of conciliation and love and adopt a policy of justice tempered 
with mercy in (lealing with their subject.'^, all dissatisfaction and mistrust wdll 
disap])car and the Government will grow more and nioi e |iopuIar and I am sure 
they will soon sec normal condnious e.stablished in India to the satisfaction 
of the Government and to the peace, progress and prosperity of the country 
in general. Sir, I move. 

The Honourable Mr. JAGADISH CHANDRA BANERJEE (East 
Bengal : Non-Muhammadan) : Sir, in supporting the Resolution of my 
Honourable friend Bai Bahadur Lala »lagdish Prasad, at the very outset 
I should like to make my jiosition perfectly clear by declaring that I have no 
sympathy with the civil disobedience movement which is an unmixed harm, 
nor with the action of the civil resistors which is the outcome of a counsel 
of despair ; but when I find that in dealing with this undesirable movement, 
the police, although armed with Oixlinauccs which have, I think, wide powers 
and scope to check its growth and expansion, more often than not abuse their 
powers by using batons, canes, “regulation ” lathis^ and sometimes resort to 
firing, I cannot but emphatically protest against their action which comes 
in for a good deal of adverse criticism in the press and parlour (I cannot say 
platform, Sir, because platforms cannot be now used for such purposes, at 
least in my part of the province, owing to reasons that are not unl^own to 
you and the Members of this Honourable House !) and which is besmirching 
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the fair name and justice of British rule in India. Rightly or wrongly, Sir, 
the report is daily gaining ground in the country that the Ordinances have 
given the police carte blanche and “ police raj ’’ now rules the people. If 
the Ordinances are in the best interests of the country, this idea that the police 
now hold the reins of government should be removed from the minds of a vast 
section of my countrymen who tliiiilv that the police, as limbs of (h)vcriimoiit, 
are meant for maintaining peace in the country, should not assume all the 
powers of Government. Such actions of the police, as I am referring to later 
on, do not make any great contribution to the reputation they have so far 
built for themselves by their distinctive services to the Crown and tlie country 
and which they ought to sustain ; nor docs their action bring any (‘vedit. to 
Government. And that is the reason wliy, whik^ protesting against 
the action of the police, E am supporting the Jlesolution of iny Honourable 
friend Rai Bahadur Eiala Jagdish Prasad, to appeal to our benign Goveriinient 
that, while dealing witli the civil disobedience inovenient by all ])ossible means 
at their disposal, Government shoidd see that tludr agents, esjK^eially the 
police, do not commit any action that is likely to cause further emhitterment 
and estrangement of feelings between the rulers and the ruled. 

Sir, to substantiate the eritieisin that I have made against j>oliee action, 
I will relate a few specific ineddents that Jiave been brought to my notice by 
some friends, the veracity of whose statements T c^an never doubt. To make 
out a case against somebaly one must prcxlncc evidence. And nnk'ss and 
until the action 

The Honouhable Nawab Malik MOHAMMAD HAY AT KHAN NOON 
(Punjab : Nominated Non-Ofticial) : Arc the incidents that you aro going 
to quote based on yoin* pei-sonal knowledge i 

The Honouhable Mr. JAGADISH (CHANDRA BANKRJEE : That is 

not my personal exj)erience ; I may be incorrect in your estimation 

and unless and until the action of the police, to which J am taking strong 
exception and which is condemntid by a largo number of my countrymen, is 
brought to the notice of Government, how would it be possible for them to 
take necessary action ? 1 thank the Honourable tho Mover of the Resolution 

for tabling it now, because it is high time that Government took projwr steps, 
great care and necessiiry action to put a stop to tho police excesses. 

The Honourable Mr. BTJAY KUMAR BASU ; What stc])s do you 
suggest ? 

The Honourable Mr. JAGADISH CHANDRA lUNERJEE : That 
depends upon Government find the circumstances. And that is the reason 
why I support the Resolution and ask Government most fcrvt^ntly to sec that 
the chances of abuse of powers, under cover of tho (Jrd inanoes by the police, 
may be minimised and such action of the police, which is strongly denounced 
by the public, may become a thing of tho past. 

Sir, here are some instances which will convince you as to how the police 
misbehaved themselves at a village named Kand barilla in the Dacca district 
where, on the 13th January last, without givir^ previous warning to the 
processionists, mainly consisting of ladies, they indiscriminately used lathis^ 
as a result of which two ladies, named Himansu Bala Mazumdar and Chha- 
mayee Devi, were severely wounded. One Nagendra Prasad Ghose who came 
forward to reason with the police as to why the ladies were being assaulted^ 
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was not only arrested by the police but got a severe beating from them ! But 
still the police were not satisfied. At the police station at Nawabganj, Dacca, 
poor Ghose was taught such a lesson by the guardians of law and order that 
there was severe inflammation on the joints of his hands and legs ! 

On the 25th January last, Sir, Nityananda Chowdhury, a boy of 12, was 
arrested whiJe picketing a liquor shop at Nandi Bazar in Nawabganj police 
station, Dacca. We knew. Sir, that the sins of the father visit the son but 
here the sins of the son visitcci the father and Nityananda’s father Bamani 
Mohan Chowdhury was brought to the ])olice station under arrest ! It pains 
me to observe here, 8ir, that the Special Magistrate, Mr. Seeraji, after giving 
a bit of his mind to the father, himself administered a few stripes on the back 
of the boy and then released him. 

On the 29th January last. Sir, Amulya Chandra Shalia and three others 
were arrested for picketing a liquor shoj) at Nandibazar, referred to above, 
but would you believe, Sir, that at night they were severely assaulted by the 
police at the police station and released at a deserted place in a field far away 
from the locality 'i 

On the (ith February last, for the crime of picketing a liquor shop at Agla, 
in Nawabganj police station, Dacca, Baridas lindra and three others were 
mercilessly assaulted by the police. 

On the 15th February last. Sir, Sachindra Nath Bose, Chiuta Karan Sliaha, 
Birondra Pal, Motilal Seal and ffagannath Kajmakar, — th(\se five men who 
were going to hoist a tricolour flag, — were also callously assaulted by the police 
and arrested afterwards. On tlie same day, Sir, Amulya Prasad Chanda, 
Satyaraiijan Chakra varty, Jyotish ('handra Boy, Ananla Kumar Pal and 
another, while on their way to Dohar in Daeoa to hoist a flag, whi(di they called 
the “national flag,’’ were .so severely assaulted by the police that the first- 
named two became unconsidous and Aimilya Chanda had a wound in his head, 
which bled profusely, but none of them Avere arrested. 

The Honoitkable Mh. H. W. EMEBSON (Home Secretary) : May I ask 
the Honourable Member what is his authority for this statement ? 

The Honouhablk Mr. JAGADISH CHANDBA BANEBJEE : It is a 
statement of fact. 

The Honouhablk Mh. H. M. MEHTA (Bombay : Non-Muhammadan) : 
Have you been an cyc-witne.ss ? 

The Honourable Mr. JAGADISH CHANDBA BANEBJEE : No, I 
have not been an eye-witness. 

The Honourable Mr. H. M. MEHTA ; How can you make such state- 
ments ? They may be grossly exaggerated ; there may be no bottom to thems 

The Honourable Mr. BIJAY KUMAB BASU : Were any of these 
cases brought before the court and any statement recorded in court ? 

Thh Honourable Sir MANECKJI DADABHOY (Central Provinces: 
Nominated Non-Official) : Would you make such statements outside tho 
Council ? 
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The Honourable Mr. JAGADISH CHANDRA BANER JEE : No. 

The Honourable Nawab Malik MOHAMMAD HAYAT KHAN NOON : 
Hearsay evidence would not be admitted in a law court. 

The Honourable Mr. dACJADUSH CHANDRA BANERJEK : In all' 
these cases, Sir, the people were non-\ iolent and non-aggressive, yet they were 
attacked and assaulted. Sir, fnrtlier instances of such abuse of powers by 
the police may be cited, but I do not like to tire the patience of the House 
with them. 

In this connection, Sir, 1 may cite the case of ])oor Ajit Battacbaijee of 
Jagannath Intermediate ColK'ge, Dacca, who was done to death by llie police 
while on his w^ay to Dacca Ihiiversity for Ids admission when the Ihiivcrsity 
was being picketed by boys and girls some of whom were severely assaulted. 

The HoNoruABi.K Mr. H. W. EMERSON: May 1 ask the Honourable 
Member when tins incid(‘iit took ])laee '< 

Tile Honourable Mr. JAGADISH (’HANI)RA RANElblEE: It was 
about two years ago. In all these eases, Sir, no violenec of any nainre was 
resorted to by 1 lie picket ers or processionists, yet thi\v \\er(‘ assaniti'd by tlie 
police. 

I cannot conclude. Sir, without mentioning her(' th(‘ incide nt that happen- 
ed at Dacca just after the sln'oting outrage on Mi*. Durno, Mie late District 
Miigistvate and. (Villcetor of l)ac<*a, when* the police', while making arre'sts eif 
the sus])ects alh'gcd to be in complicity with the cnlprils, s(*arched several 
houses anel assaulted thei inmates most ineliseriminate ly, .-.ne) the e*onstaides 
e.ven took away nimie'v and valuable's from tJie* boxc's of se»rne of the* pe*rsonK 
whose house's were seMveiie'd. In one* ))arti(‘ular instance*, Sir, one* e*onstable 
W'as sent up feir trial for such au edfene-e, e*onvicteel of the same* and sentene*ed 
to rigorniis imprisonment hy Ihe^ Saelar Snh-flivisie.nal iMagistiate* of Dacca. 
These things. Sir, certainly arc proof fiositive of the fact that f*x(re'ss(*.s are 
being committed and that powers* eon ferreel by Orelinaiie e are abused by 
the police. 1 W'oukl me^st iiertinently ask the Tri'asui y Hene h to she)W me. if 
there is any section in any of the* Ordi.uances so far promnlgal<‘t*- and 1 have 
tried my best to read and understand them earcl'nlly- Unit allows tliei police 
to commit sncli abuses of the ])oweis giving by the^ Onlinance's and to assault 
the men and w’omcin who arc at pre*scnt not on the sieli^ of law' anel order. 
They may be arrested, tried aiul sent to prison for their' r(*sp(*ctiv(i e)nences or 
even interncel or externeel but why assault tliein in tbe^ name* (J law and orelen* ? 

Of Course the jiolicc liave to elofetid Ibeinselves to disperse* unruly ejreiwds 
or those that may assume a threatening attitude or inelnlge in such vieJence as 
pelting .stones and throwing Iniekbats, etc., but in no case* slie/uld tlierei be 
eniployea severe metlujds of violence against the e*ivil n‘sisters excejit the use 
of the minimum force necessary for the dispersal eif an assembly declared 
unla\vful and ordered to disperse, which, after such conirnaiul, has conducted 
itself in such a manner as to show' a fictermination not to disjiersc. 

As regards treatment of political prisoners in jails, it shoukl be the business 
of Government to see that the classifications are strictly observed by the pro- 
vincial authorities. In one particular case, I know, Sir, a respectable citizen 
of Dacca, a senior pleader of the Dacca Bar, Mr. Birendra Nath Mazumdar, 
I^esident of the Dacca District Congress Committee and an ex-Memljer of the 
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Bengal Legislative Council, representing the Dacca University constituency, 
donvicted of a non-violent political offence was not given a mosquito curtain 
in the Dacca Central Jail. Dacca, Sir, is notorious for mosquitoes and one 
cannot do with out a mosquito curtain, but T am glad to learn from his daugh- 
ter-in-law, a talented German lady, that Mr. Mazumdar has been recently 
moved to Durn Dum Jail near Calcutta and while he was being removed to 
Dum Diim he asked his Son, Dr. D. Mazumdar, Ph.D. (Berlin), to supply more 
than a dozen mosquito curtains for some political convicts in the Dacca 
Central Jail, which wore sent there almost immediately. If a man of Mr. 
Birendra Nath Mazumdar’s status in life, Sir, could be meted out such treat- 
ment by the jail authorities, what could yon expect about the treatment that 
may be accordetl to the non-violent )>olitical prisoners w'ho are cither in “B ” 
or ** C ” class ? Many other cases of the above nature can be cited. Tn these 
circumstances, Sir, the non- virdent political offoivlers shoukl be accorded such 
special treatment in the jails as are now [)rescrihcd by Government in their 
Jail Manuals. 

With those few words. Sir, I hoarMly sup])ort the Resolution of my friend 
the Honourable Rai Bahadur Jagdisli Prasad and hope it will be accepted by 
the House and (Jovernmont. 

The Honoukaule Mu. H. M. MEHTA : Sir, the House has heard very 
carefully the Mover of this Resolution and tlie siip])orter of this Resolution. 
I do not think any one who has crot any sense of ])ro])ortion can support either 
the Mover or th<^ Seconder. The Resolution has been worded very carefully 
and in very moderate language: that much f admit. But what has he 
proved by sul)-])aragraph (1) of the Resolution in wdiich he states that the 
Onlinances should be exercised with the utmost moderation and restraint so 
as to minimise the chances of abuse of powers on the part of Government’s 
agents ? He lias not (piotcd a single instance in whicli he has proved that 
the Government agents have employed such measures as to give a really 
innocent man the greatest trouble or the least trouble. If he had proved that, 
I should have changed my mind. It is very easy, off and on, to abuse Govern- 
ment of all crimes as if the Government is always the culprit and no other can 
do wrong. It has been said that the Viceroy did not giv^e any interview to 
Mahatma Gaiulhi. His Excellency was extremely willing to give an interview 
to Mahatma Gandhi but Mabatma Gandhi wanted to have an interview on 
his own terms an<l mithing else. His Excellency w as kind enough to inform 
him that the Frontier troubles were such and the Bengal troubles were such 
that Onlinances were necessary and he was not prepared to discuss those 
Ordinances with him ; beyoml that he was quite willing to have an interview 
and discuss any measure relating to the Round Table Conference or any other 
matter which ho WH)nld put forward. Mr. Gandhi refused point blank and the 
Government had no other course but to take the stop it did. Tlie Orrtinances 
were then restricted only to the Frontier Province and Bengal —and the 
Honourable Members from Bengal know as well as w*e from Bombay do how 
many outrages were committcKl, how many inn’oeent people were killed for 
nothing, how even girls took revolvers in their hands and killed men with 
whom they had nothing to do. Well, if such things happen and one takes* 
action the other can also do the same thing or retaliate. Now, the Mover of 
the Resolution has said that there are Congressmen who are very meek and 
who want to do things aceonling to their own way of thinking but are not so 
criminal os to do something to annoy the Government. Well, there is no such 
thing in the world as non-violent civil disobedience according to my way of 
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thinking : Though there may be a few men screwed up to that view and 
really honest men, these men get always mixed up with the riff raff and the 
real ruffians ivho want to make a great deal out of this movement, and to 
make money by creating an amount of trouble. Well, the police cannot dis- 
criminate whether the man is genuine or a ruffian and if any charge is made the 
former has got to take the consequences. It cannot be otherwise. Will my 
Honourable friend show me a single instance where by reason of these Onli- 
iiances an innocent man lias come into jeopardy or lias lost anything or has 
had harm done either to his person or his property ? If the Honourable 
Member will give me a single instance t will be o\ceedingly obliged to him. 
Tf he asks what my opinion about civil disobedieucM' is and of the men harassing 
the peo])Ie, I can cite chapter and verse for it. 'Fho shops are compelled to 
he closed —a man goes round - lie docs not dare to write a chit hut goes from 
tme door to another in such a way that almost all the shops aic closed iustan- 
tancously. If anybody supports ( lovernment he eanuot oven gcit food, neither 
can he get water. He is threatened with being put out of liis caste. These 
things happen. If the Mover wants to know , I will prove it to the liill . With 
these remarks I take my seat. 

The Honourable Mb. ULIAY Kl-]\IAH HASU : Sir, the Mover of thin 
Resolution and Iris rcdouhtable Seumder from Bengal have' given a lot of 
advice for good conduct to the (lovcnmient. I am sure the (Jovernment arc 
thankful for it. But has not tlic present position been brought about by the 
action of the Congress ? The Honourable Members have not at all apiigaled 
to the Congress to forbear its activities so that the Covta’iiment a(^tion com- 
plained of which is consequential to (^ingress action might have assumed a 
<lifferent aspect. Sir, I am very sorry that I do not appreciate the purpose of 
the Resolution of my Honouraldc friend. If it is his object to remind the 
Government of what they already know, that is a different matter, i am quite 
sure my Honourable friend knows as much as any onc! else that the yiriiiciples 
which he puryiorts to lay down in his Resohlticai are principles which the 
Government tlieinsclves follow. The powers taken l»y t he Government under 
the Ordinances are cxtra(»r(linary yiowers and Government are fully conscious 
of that fact. 'Fhey also realise that heeaiisc the yiowcrs are extraordinary 
they shoiikl be used with the utmost nuKlcration and restraint. My Honour- 
able friend should not forget that His Kxcolleney the Viceroy has himself 
given the assurance that his (government arc fully alive to the impoitaricc of 
seeing that these extraordinary yiowcrs are not uscil w'ith any greater severity 
than is absolutely uece.ssar\ . It may be sakl that in some unfortunate 
instances the limits were exceeded. In such cases I venture to think the best 
service which any non-official Member can render is to pla(!C facts before 
Government and ask the Ciovcrnmciit for an independent incpiiry and, if in 
any such inquiry it is proved that any ]>articular officf'is w'ero to blame, then 
to require that suitable punishments should be meted out to them. It w'oiild 
really be unfortunate and defeat the very object of these sjjec-ial [)owcrs, if the 
impression were to gain ground that Government would not lake any notice 
of any excesses committe^l by their agents. That is w'hy I feel that it is only 
fair that in such instances an inquiry should be made ami punishment awarded 
to the delinquents. All the same there is also a duty east upon the public 
in this matter. It will not do to look at onc side of the shield only. Just 
try to visualise for a moment the situation in which the police may sometimes 
find themselves when faced with an angry mob, swayecl by passions — more 
easy to excite than to quell — it is not to be expectecl — human nature being 
what it is—that in such trying conditions the police should always bo able to 
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take a precisely mathematical view of the limits up to which they should 
proceed. Processions and public meetings are not exactly a tennis court 
where the players can keep within the line. If my friend is a tennis player, 
he should know that even in such a peaceful game the players do sometimes 
overstep the line. Is it to be wondered, therefore, that when you are dealing, 
not with soft rubber balls, but with stones and brickbats, you must sometimes, 
even with the utmost desire to act with restraint, bo driven by the pressure of 
emergency to cross the boundary ? Therefore, 1 say, we should all try to be 
just and fair to both sides. Why, 1 ask, give the provocation at all to incidents 
which Government deplore, 1 am ]>erfectly sure, as much as we do ? As 1 
said at the beginning of my remarks. Sir, if the Honourable Members, instead 
of giving this advice of good conduct to the Government only would alsr> 
give some advice of forl>earance to the Congress, I think the situation that has 
arisen in the country to-day would never have arisen. 

The Honourable Mb. H. W. KMHRSON : Sir, before I deal with the 
three particular points mentioned in 1 lie Resolution, 1 should like to make some 
observa tions of a geiwnal eliaraeter. The Honourable Mover of Hie Resolution 
has raisoil the issue of why the Ordinances w(‘r(‘ promulgated and the object 
for which they were promulgated, ami he has imddenlally taken the op])or- 
tiinity, while protesting that he has no sym])athy with civil disohedience, of 
censuring Governnu^nt for l!u^ line of action they liavc taken. The reasons 
whyJ.ho Onlinam^es were promulgated were to deal with a lawless re v^olut ionary 
movement. 1’he first Ordinance of a gen<M*al chaiacter was issued in regard to 
a proviiKU) to whi<*h th.<‘ Honourahle Mover himself belongs and in circum- 
stances brought about by the (‘ongress and which the Honourable Mover 
himself has eondemned in the strongest terms, namely, the no-rent eampaign. 
That eam|)aign was deliheralely started at a lime when the representative of 
the Congress was in London eonlerring as a delegate to the Round Table 
Confereiurc with His Majesty's Government. It was started at a time when 
the Local Government, of the United Rrovinces weie in consultation with the 
local leaders of the (Joiigress r<'gardiug various agi-ariau problems. Kvery- 
body knew, and nobody knew better tlian those leaders of tin? Congress who 
were responsible for starting the no-rent campaign, that it made practically 
impossible^ the procedure by coufereuce and eonciliatioii which had jiroceeded 
ever since the Delhi settlement made a year ago. Now, Sir, the Government 
of the United Provinces held their hands as long as it was possible to hold thorn 
before they ask(Ml for an Ordinance to deal with the situation. Eventually, 
about the llth of December, tlu^y wireil to the Government of India stating 
in the most explicit terms that unless they were given drastic powers to deal 
with the situation, it wouhl ]);iss entirely out of their control. I think the 
Honourable Mover, who is a big landlord in those provinces, will agree with 
that diagnosis of (he situation. Can anyliody believe that it is possible to 
encourage tenants, the majority of whom are ignorant persons, to refuse to 
pay their rents on a widespread scale without practically producing an 
agrarian revolution and all the acts of anarchy and violence that such a revo- 
lution involves i The deliberate action taken by the Congress in the United 
Provinces was the direct cause of the first Ordinance that issued. The second 
cause was the red shirt movement in the North-West Frontier Province carried 
on in the name of the Congress, under the auspices of the Congress, and with 
the full support of the Congress. Government did their utmost to refrain 
from taking action against that movement, and in particular they made every 
effort to hold up action — should action become necessary — ^until Mr. Gandhi’s 
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return to India. This House can dismiss absolutely from their mind any idea 
that Government took deliberate action in the North-West Frontier Province 
mth a view to making Mr. Gandhi’s position impossible. Tlie contrary is 
true. They did everything to defer action and it was the activities of the 
Congress leaders in the Nortli-Wesl Frontier Province tliat made it impossible 
to delay action further. Here also, those activities were carried on in spite 
of the utmost efforts by the (’hiof Commissioner to co-opcj’ate with Abdul 
Gaffar Khan and other leaders of (^)ngrcss in the province. 

The Honoukaule SiiAiKir MUSHIU HOSAIX KIDWAl (United Pro- 
\inces East : Miihamma<ian) : What were tliose activities. 

The HoxorRAULE Mn. H. W. EMERSON: The aefivities were the 
encouragement of the noii-paynieiit of hind revenue, dcli- 
12 Noon. berate disobedience of orders nmler section 1*14. a Resolution 
denouncing the const itutional proposals of His Majesty’s 
Government as entirely nnsatisfadory, tlie refusal to co-o})crate ; and an 
invitation to the Congress immediately to declare, civil disobedience throughout 
the country. I’hosc were some of the activities. That, Sir, was the f)()sitioii 
when Mr. Gandhi anived in Bombay. That was a ] Position created not by 
Government. It was a position crcateil, in spite of the greatest clVoris of 
Government to prevent it, liy the neliheratc a<*tion of Mr. Gandhi's co-workeis 
and lieutenants. Jt was, however, a position from wind) neither the Govern- 
ment eouhl extricate themselves nor extricate Mr. Gandhi unless the latter was 
prepared to denounce the activities that had taken ]>lacc in Ids abscnci*. In 
regard to the questioii of an interview between His Fxcclleney the Viceroy 
and Mr. Gandhi, J would suggest to the critics of Goveriimeiit that they will 
better understand the positioTi if they will realise that Mr. Garalhi was not at 
the time in the centre of the stage. His lieutenants had placed themselves in 
the centre of the stage and had hopelessly eoinpi'omiscd his ])ositiori. If, as 
I say, the critics of Government will realise thi.s, they will see why events pro- 
ceeded as tliey did. That, Sir, is a l)rief account of the events Icailing nj) to the 
declaration of the civil di.sobcdience moveinciit and the promulgation of four 
Ordinances on the 4th of January. The Ordinances are intended to com hat the 
civil disobedience movement. Now, the programme of civil disobedience as 
announced in the Working Committee’s meeting at Buinhay is as comprehen- 
sive as it is possible to make any programme, the object of which is to ])aralysc 
the administration and to subvert the government ( J the country. If Honour- 
able Members will study that programme I think they will see that hardly 
any mischievous activity is omitted which can embarrass the Government or 
make its administration im])o.‘«sible. The prograninic is not in full operation, 
but that is no merit of the authors of the programme. Its niiscliiovoiis poten- 
tialities are restricted by the opportunitic.s which the autliors are given of 
carrying it into effect. Any relaxation in the vigilance of Government would 
immediately’’ be followed by an extension of activities, the result of which can 
only be to plunge the country ijito chaos. Therefore when wc consider the 
exercise of the powers conferred by the Ordinances we must bear in mind that 
those powers are intended to defeat a revolutionary movement of the greatest 
danger to the peace and well-being of the country. I would like to explain. 
Sir, that the powers granted by the Ordinances represent a part — and really 
only a small part — of the machinery with which Government is fighting this 
movement. There is a tendency— perhap.s a natural tendency — to regard 
the action taken by Government as dependent only on the Ordinances. Now, 
I looked this moining at some figures for convictions up to the end of January 
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in connection with the civil disobedience movement. Roughly the total is 
about 15,000: of these 11,000 have been convicted under the* ordinary law 
and 4,000 have been convicted under the Ordinances. I think those figures 
are striking. I believe the figures for February will be .still further striking. 
And that raises a point in regard to wdiich I would like to supplement the 
Honourable Member’s Resolution. It is necessary that Coveniment should 
exercise the special powers conferred by the Ordinances with nkoderation and 
restraint. 1 1 is also iiece.ssary that all their measures against civil disobedience, 
the majority of which are taken under the ordinary law, should also be 
ex ercisef I w it h mod crat ion . 

Now, Sir, before T pass on to tlie attitude of Government towards the 
first part of the Resolution, I should like t o say a w'ord or two about the various 
instances of abuse that have been brought forward this morning. I tried to 
follow them. There were, so far as I can recollect, two instances, well estab- 
lished, of whi(!h I knew the facts. The rest of them were stated in such very 
general and vague terms tliat I find it difficult seriously to consider them. The 
Honourable Moml)or from Bengal read out a list the items of which ho 
had obtained from friends, wdio had possibly obtained them from other friends, 
which contained allegations without any evidence at all to support them ami 
the most serious of which wont back to two years, — long before the present 
civil d isobod ieriee movement. The Honourable the Mover of the Resolution 
cited two instances in Madras of wdihdi the facts arc publicly knowm. He 
cited several instances from bis own ]>rovince and one from his own town. 
The one from his own town related to the allegation of beating of civil disolKxl- 
ionce ])riHon(U’s by the police. I would like to ask the Honourable Member — 
has he satisli(*d himsedf as to ilic accuracy of that particular allegation ? 
If he has satisfied himself, has he brought it to the not ice of the Local Govern- 
ment or of the District Magist rate ? If he has brought it to the notice of the 
Local Government or the District Magist I’atc', has either or botli of them 
refused to make the neee.ssary inquiry' ‘i But in spite of the vagueness of the 
allegations made wc should 1 tliink all of \is bo unreasonably sceptical, if w'e 
failed to recognise thaf, when activities embrace practically the whole country, 
regrettable incidents do occur from time to time, incidents which everybody 
dc])loreH and no one more than Government. But 1 would suggest that we 
should view these matters in a pro|)er ]>ers]>eet ive. The civil disobedience 
movement has been in progress generally for two and a half months and for 
three months in the United Provinces and I sup])()se there have been about 
25,000 arrests. There have been widespread and deliberate attempts to defy 
the law. Events in IX^lhi during the last fow^ days provide an excellent 
instance of the deliberate defiance of an order under section 144. While we 
may deplore individual instances that occur of abuse of powers or the use of 
powers on an excessive scale, viewing the events of tlu‘ past three months as a 
whole, can we as reasonable ])ersons accept the profK)sitioii that the few 
instances — alleged instances in most cases — of abuse tliat have been put 
forward this morning arc such as to constitute a general charge against the 
Government or their officers of the misuse of powers ? (Hear, hear.) 

I proceed now, Sir, to deal with the specific recommendations contained 
in the Resolution. In regaiil to the first, the (ioveriiment have accepted the 
principle and have acted on it. 1 w’ould like to read a few' extracts from a 
letter that issued to Local Governments some w’oeks ago w'hicli I think states 
the position of Government. The letter laid down the principle that the 
Government of India having adWsetl the Governor General to confer these 
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extraordinary powers had a particular responsibility to sec that they were not 
abused and they requested Local Governments to give eflfect to that principle. 
It then mentioned in particular the Emergencj^ Powers Ordinance and specific 
provisions in it that give exceptional powers and asked that Local Govern- 
ments should exercise the utmost control and suijervision over the exercise of 
those powers. It then dealt wit h individual cases of excess or a buse of powers— 
just the sort of cases to which proniinence has been given in the debate this 
morning — and this is what it sfiid : 

■ “ In regard to individiinl instanoes of excess or abuse of powers, the CSoverniuent of 
India recognise that in dealing with a widespread movement like eivil disobedience whi<'b 
affects in one way or another many branrhes of the administration, it is unionsonable to 
expect that every servant of Clovornment eoneerned, often in ftn’i' of grave provoca- 
tion, will olways aet witli restraint and justieo 

To expect perfection would be to ignore huiiiaii nature altogether. 

“ They also accept the principle that in considering the action of individual Oovern- 
inent servants proper regard must he paiti to the circiimstanci's. and tliey have no desire 
to add to the diflicidties of the task of those wlio are fighting lli<‘ i>af lies of CJovc'rnineiit. 
At the same time, they have nodouht what t‘ver that the valiu' «)f t lu* s(*rvict*s whi( hdoverii- 
mont servants of all ranks a re rendering at thepn‘s<‘!it t iine is imj.a'icd wlameverieasoiinbl*' 
cause for complaint is given that a parri* ularact ion is arbitrary or \ indir-tivf' or is desigiuvd 
doliboratoly to ennso humiliation. 8uch action are the cause of cmharrassmeiit loCovern- 
mont and their friends, they tiuid to alienate support eis and they give the opponents of 
Governmoiit tho opportunity of ])ropaganda inside and outside' India. Wlien Guvorn- 
ment have to admit tli<» triitli of particular allegat ions their posit ion is tlc'finilely weakened 
in coinhating tho campaign of iiusicjncstmtatioii and exaggeration which it is the policy 
of Congress to pursue”. 

It goes on to say timt when sj^ccific complaints arc made it is incumbent 
on Government to inquire into them. And tlieii it proceeds as follows : 

“The (.lovernrnent of India loqiiest Local Ooverinneiits (u) to satisfy themselves in 
accordance with tho usual procedure as to the facts of iiarticiilnr I'omplaints or allegations 
brought to thoir notice if t hoy apjicur I o bo of su<*h iinporlnnco us to ro(|uiro such iK'tion ; 
(6) to coiintoracl false or exaggerated ar^eoiints of partifMdar instaneOH by giving piiblieify 
to tho actual fa<'ts ; (r) in genuine eases »>f abuse to take siieh ac tion as may bo nocossury 
byway of rcdi’cjss (that isrcjdross to thosulTerorsaiid victims) or by disciplinary iiioasuros”. 

And finally tho letter ends up by pointing out the obvious fact tliat in 
fighting the civil disobedience movement the object of Government which is 
to defeat the movement is more likely to be achieved by adherence to strict 
discipline than by any relaxation of it. J think tlio House will agree that the 
recommendations of the Jfomruralilc Member in tlie first f)art of his Resolution 
have been ujiticipated by Government. (Ap])lause.) 

Wo now Come to the second part of the Itesolution. With one slight 
qualification the second recommendation represents the principles that have 
for years been in force in dealing with the disposal of unlawful assemblies and 
in the use of force. There is one cpialificatiou necessary because the recom- 
mendation assumes that it is always possible for t\w police or the magistrate 
or the troops who are dealing with a dangerous unlawful assembly to give a 
warning. It is not always ])ossible to <lo so. The law docs not require a warn- 
ing. 'The executive instructions rccpiirc that wherever possible a warning 
should be given and effect is given to those instructions except where the situa- 
tion is so dangerous as to make a warning out of the question. In this con- 
nection I think it is only fair to Tiocal Governments and to the police who have 
to deal with dangerous situations to remind the House that the non-violence 
on which the Honourable Mover has laid stress is often conspicuous by its 
absence. He perhaps is not aware that during the last three weeks in Bihar 
and Orissa and in Bengal there has been an organised campaign, which was 
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started by the Dictator of the Conjjress — the All-Tndia Dictator — ^to plant the 
national flag on Government buildings, for instance, to lead processions to 
police stations and there deliberately attempt to place the flag on the buildings. 
In Bihar and Orissa those attempts have already resulted in two serious clashes, 
in one case with a crowd of 4,000, in another case with a crowd of 7,000. In 
both cases, resort had to be made to firing and in both cases, if the executive 
officers present had not acted with great courage and great coolness their lives 
and the lives of the whole of the police force would have been very greatly 
endangered. Tliis campaign is still being deliberately carried on in iwo pro- 
vinces, and anything more provocative than leading processions to plant the 
Congress flag on police stations one cannot conceive of. And it is done not as a 
local act but in pursuance of a circular wliich was sent out by the Dictator of 
the All-Tndia Congress. Tt is therefore well to remernher that the police are 
confronted with orgatiiscd defiance of autliority often of the most dangerous 
character. However, the principles which arc to guide them in dealing with 
demonstrations of that sort have hceii laid down, first of all, in the Criminal 
Procedure Code, secondly, in the various ])olice manuals, and thirdly, in 
instructions which have b(?en issued to regulate the conduct of both the civil 
authorities and of the military, when the military arc called out to aid the 
civil power. The principle is well known and well recognised, that the 
minimum of force necessary to achieve the purpose should he used and only 
that amount of force. 

I now come to the thinl recommendation of the Honourable Mover. This 
recommendation tiovernmcnt cannot accept. The purport of it is that mere 
participation — apart from other circumstances, a])ait from social status, 
education, mode of living and so on — mef*e [>articipation in a revolutionary 
movement which is flesigncd to paralyse the administration wshould give the 
participator the privilege of special treatment in jails. Tliat is what the pro- 
position amounts to. Now, Sir, Government have consistently declined to 
recognise a cl.iss of political ofTonders. The (piestion of the treatment of special 
class prisoners was thoroughly examined less than three years ago. A Com- 
mittee (if the Legislative Assembly was appointed and the whole matter was 
thrashotl out with that (\)inmittee and between the Government of India 
and the Local Governments. Certain rules were accordingly laid down. 
Those rules involve the classification of prisoners in tluee classes, A, B and G. 
Only those persons can he classified in class A who have not committed acts 
involving violence, and to be so classified, they must, by their social status, 
education and habit of life, be accustomed to a superior mode of living. 
B class includes tlioso persons wlio satisfy tlie above tests except that there 
is no qualification as to non-violence. C class includes all the rest. The 
Honourable Mover made the extraordinary statement that during the first eivil 
disobedience movement, most of the civil disobedience prisoners were classed 
cither in class A or class B. I have not the figures before me, but I can assure 
' him that at least 80 per cent, of the total were classo/l as C class prisoners, and 
Buch a classification is almost inevitable considering that the vast majority 
of those convicted consisted of persons of low social status and of little if any 
education, who would be included in C class as a matter of course and without 
"any question, if the issue of a political movement did not arise. The Honourable 
Member made the further statement that on this occasion more rigour is being 
shown in the clas.sificatioii than on the last occasion. I do not know his 
*'tiuthority for that. The Government of India have no information to that 
Effect. The position of Government is that they desire the rules framed less 
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than three years ago,~framed wiiJi the approval of a Committee of ilie Legis- 
lature, framed after consultation with Local Governments —to ho followed 
and if a person is entitled to be in class A, he should he put in class A whether 
he is convicted in connection with the civil disohcdicnce movement or of any 
offence outside the civil disobedience. VVe do not want any disciimiuatioii 
against him because he was convicted in connevtion with a jxditical movement. 
On the other hand, Govcrniiient. cannot accept the principle of discriminalion 
in his favour merely because his oircnce is conntvLUed with civil disobedience. 
Wiiile therefore Government can accrepi, and are in fact giving eiTect to the 
first recommendation, while the seconil recoinnieiulalion with sonic qualifica- 
tion is a principle on which they have always acted, they arc; unable to accept 
the third recommendation, ihit they do aecejit the piinci[)le that full effect 
should be given to the rules as they now' stand. If the llonomable JVh iuber 
is satisfied with this position of (ioverniiieiit in these respects, 1 hope he will 
sec his way to withdraw tJie licsolution. 

The Honouiiable IIaja 8m llAMPAL SINGH (United Provinces Central : 
Non-Muhammadan) : Sir, wliile 1 sympathise with tlu^ Kesolutiou — 1 may call 
it a pious Kesolutiou — 1 do not associate myself with eertaiii expressions of 
opinion and feelings of the first two speakcMs. Th< Ixesoliit ion itself is a 
very simple one and 1 am glad to say I hat the J lomniruhlt^ t hi‘ lionie Sci retary 
has, with certain necessary modilicatioiis, acc< pted iis first two parts. As 
far as the third part is concerned, 1 myself doidiled whether it would he [)iT)pci* 
and just for the Government to accept it, because 1 know that certain jm'Isoiis 
who cull themselves civil resistors have joined that moveuK'nl simply for the 
sake of certain wages. Their social position is absolutely nothing and they 
command no regard from the society or the ])id)lie. 'J’iiere are on(‘. or two 
things which 1 take the liberty of pulling liefore ( he ll(.>use. 'riiere is one thing 
which is quite plain and which must havtj come to t lie obscTval ion of many who 
might have eared to watch events in the j>ast and, at the [)resent time, namely, 
that the GoveiTUnent of India, despite all the* a<liniiiisl rative maehiniTy that 
exists, have .seldom been able t<j feel with exadiiiah' the pulses of the Indian 
nation. They never .see sufiicieiit ly befonjliaiid ijL what dire< tion the wiml 
is going to blow. Only when a storm ri.ses, they awake from their slumber 
of, 1 niay call il , self-eoinplaceuev. They do souielliing w litui it be.eorm‘S too 
late to tide over the .storm and then again g(» to .slec]). Never liavo they been 
fouiul to initiate reforms gracefully and at the propei and ps>( hological time. 
They feci the force of public o[)iiLion only wlieii some more ileacl bodies arc 
cremated or buried, a largo uunilier of beds in hospitals are oi-eupiod by the 
wounded and thousands cut jaj»[K*d in jaiL. Sir, is not t his jjolicy an incent ive 
to political upheaval i Take t he? adv i« c of ;dl t ho.-,e whosr a<l vi« e m.iy h(‘ worth 
relying upon; let the interest of Iiulia be llie paramount, pte-cminent ciiid 
foremost concern of the ludiun jiolicy. 'iVeal i he claims of Jndia with full 
justice. Give her an honourable place; in Uie Gommonwcallli of the Ihitisli 
Empire. Jiiit be strong wlieie .st length may la* needed, do iiiit yield to 
terrorism or lawlessne.‘<s even at the ri.sk of lo.*«ing ail ei)ntrf>l. In adminis- 
tration it is far better to do things graec.fully and siillicientiy early than to 
yield when public movements overstep the limits of law. By using the word 
strong I do not mean that humane <*oiisi«Jerat ion should not guide their actions 
in dealing with misguided youths and others, 

I may mention that 11 or 12 year.s ago when the Kowlutt Jlill wa.s intro- 
iluccfl into the old Imperial Legislative Council 1 was m coiid to none in eriticis- 
iiig the Government on unforgettable hapxicnmgs in the Punjab and 1 would 
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do the same if similar atrocities are enacted anywhere else. Bui, Sir, I coudenin 
with equal force the movement of lawlessness that has been engineered by short - 
sighted persons. It is doing incalculable harm to the social, moral and 
economic structure of this country. This 8]>irit of lawlessness and indiscipline 
engendered in the youths of this country will only lead to ruination and nothing 
else. My experience of the last few years emboldens me to say in unequivocal 
words that this spirit should be crushed. I confess I never have been in iny 

heari or outside an opponent of the Ordinances that have been promulgai ed 

drastic though they arc ; no Government, having a sense of duty, could have? 
tolerated so long defiance to the authority of law as the Ooveniment of India 
did. I do not think it would be worth while to go more into the details of the 
misdeeds of the hirelings of the so-called non-violent civil resistors. 

Sir, as some of my Honourable colleagues have cited some instances, T am 
also ill a xiosition to show Jiow cruel these so-called non-resisters have been to 
the people. I found in certain villages that iiersons who refused to give sub- 
scriptioiiH to these civil resisters were boycotted and treated in a very cruel 
and tyrannical manner. I know instances, Sir, where t hese non-cjo-operator.s 
— secretaries and office-bearers of the Congress Committee — squeezed money 
from the jicoplo, and if the money was not forthcoming beat t he jieople ; they 
extorted money from )>eoplo by all these means. Even rcs[KK;ta})le men were 
treated with great discourtesy an<l siudi law-abiding men weic really cursing 
the iiolicy of the Goveriunent for not interfering in t hose days. With these 
few words, as the Honourable Mr. Emerson has already accepted certain jiriii- 
ciplcs of this liesolut ion, I wouhl beg my Honourable friend to v ithdraw it. 

The Honouhahle Mri. G. A. NATESAN (Madras; Nominated Non- 
Official) : Hir, when 1 lirstsawon the agenda this liesolution standing in the 
name of the Honourable Mr. Jagdish Jhasad, 1 requested him not to lUscuss 
it, liecause 1 thought at the jiresent. tiiin^ and in the present, temper of the 
people and the Government much go(Kl pur[)o.se will not be achieved. But I 
must say that after listening to the exceedingly sober and temjieratc manner 
in whicli he ])ut. his case and after listening also to the method of exposition 
odojited by the Honourable Mr. Emer.son in stating the policty of the Govern- 
ment one thought, has been looming largely in my mind— that is also the 
thouglit of several otlier [K*ople who are interested in putting down lawlessness 
and maint aining law and order. The que.stion which I would like to ask not 
only the Mover lait the Honourable Mr. Emerson on behalf of (h)vernment 
is this. Whither are wc drift ing i It is quite t rue t hat (h)vernmcnt have been 
confronted with a very grave situation. It is undoubtedly the <luty of even 
this irresponsible Government of India, const it uIcmI as it is,tomect the situation. 
Wo may have responsible Government shortly. But now Government is 
directed from so many miles away by an irresponsible Secretary of State to 
whom India is only a geographical expression. What will be the outcome 
of all this i Your motive in adopting some of these Ordinances, your motive 
in taking drastic steps to put down disorder may be quite correct. Your 
objective, my objective and the objective of my Honourable friend the 
Mover is the same — ^to put us on the road to self-government as quickly as 
possible. Are the Ordinances or the methods that you are adopting 
oaloulated to achieve the object in view. The loss of trust in the rulers is the 
chief cause of all the trouble. Are your methods now calculated to gain 
book that lost trust ? While making allowance for all the difficulties of 
Qovemment, I feel bound to tell you, belonging os the Honourable the Mover 
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Joes to a school of politics called moderates, I do feel that you are not pursuing 
all the methcds that are necessary to avoid the present situation. I a^ 
m3rself, suppos^ within six months or a year or even two years you are able to 
evolve a constitution, a constitution fairly acceptable to many people, have 
you imagination enough to ask yourself what will l>e the way in which it will 
be worked ? What will be the situation when, in the future, as soon as the 
gates of the gaols are opened and thousands of men, many hundreds of women, 
young men and women are released ? Do you expect them, having regard 
to all that they have undergone — it may bo just or unjust, that is quite 
different — to work the constitution ? T am only asking you to take human 
nature as it is, just as the Honourable the Home Secretary wanted also to pay 
sufficient attention to the human nature of the police in putting down disorder ? 
Do you think the sullen discontent of these people, the thought of their wrongs 
and their sufferings, whatever may be the justification for Government, is 
likely to be forgotten ? T submit in all humility that it will be long before 
these things are forgotten, and therefore I must express a feeling of disappoint- 
ment at the debate to-day. There has lieen no approach to solve the question 
that I have raised. How long are you going to continue thus ? Do you 
think it is good for the Government or for the people or for the cause you have 
in view, the stability of the British Empire in India, that this state of things 
should last long. I tell you honestly I am not happy and many others 
who are of my school are not happy. Hero are the observations of a gentle- 
man like Sir P. S. Sivaswami Aiyer, a man, T am sure, who is respected by the 
Government and the people. After stating all the difficulties of the Govern- 
ment, after condemning in unmeasured terms ihe starting of the civil dis- 
obedience movement and the no-rent campaign, after giving his most careful 
attention, as he himself says, as a detached liberal, ho makes certain observa- 
tions which I trust it is my duty to draw the attention of the Government to : 

** Suffice it tosay that they (Ordinances) practically amount to martini law and that 
if the people have any freedom, it in only by Bufferanco of the executive. The provisiona 
are sweeping and the penalties severe * *. 

Then again ; 

“ If the Ordinances are sweeping and draconian, the manner in which they are enforced 
is also calculated to estrange the sympathy of the public. The sentencoB imposed noon 
persons accused of trivial offoncos almost invariably reach tlio moximum limit of the law 
and suggest executive instructions to that efToct. There is no proportion between the 
nature of the offence and the amount of the punishment 

One observation more of Sir Sivaswami Aiyer I would like to quote : 

“ The severity of the repressive measures and the method of their enforcement can 
only have one effect ; instead of winning popular support to the cause i»f law and order 
they are alienating the goodwill of tho people and promoting feelings of sullen disconfemi 
especially at a time of terrible economic depression, when people are disposed t o throw the 
blame on the Government for all tho ills they suffer from 

I think. Sir, this is a very fair and honest statement of tho case and if this 
debate merely ends with answering the objections given by my Honourable 
friend Lala Jagdish Prasad, and others, T think it will not have served a good 
purpose. I am aware that under the terms of the Besolution the question that 
I have raised could not be disciissefi but I say in all conscience the time has 
come when you must evolve a different course to solve the problem that is 
confronting iis. After all,*it is no use denying that the root cause of tho trouble 
is due to hopes deferred, promises not carried out and a fear that even the 
promises for the future will not be fulfilled. You have to take note of thes^ 
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facts. There are warnings uttered and suspicions engendered in the mind.s 
of people who have been your best friends and who/perhaps, even with your 
excesses, may try to stand by you for a long time to come. As my Honoura))le 
friend, Sir Cowasji Jchangir, said in another place, if you are trying to convince 
the people who feel that British rule is best for them and who will never think 
of severing their connection you must soon change your methods. From all 
that I have scon, from all that I have observed, from the talks that I have 
had with officials and non-officials, Europeans and others, it is clear that in 
many eases you have defeated the very ends you have in view. So far as the 
boycott is concerned, allow me to tell you that a European non -official merchant 
friend of mine said that these Ordinances had been among the most effective 
means of propaganda for boycott. So far as the lathi charges are concerned, 
I am surprised that the Honourable the Home Secretary has made no mention 
of it — allow me to tell you that we are willing to forget everything 
else, wo arc willing to sui^port some of the measures of the Government, but the 
very sight of people being beaten publicly I must tell you produces a feeling of 
auger and resentment which it is the duty of every honest citizen, whether hero 
or elsewhere, to draw the attention of the Government to. I refuse to believe 
that Government is not alive to the .situation. I recollect years ago as a young 
boy listening to a speech l)y the late Sir Narayan Chandravarkar who said at a 
social conference that a woman of the dcprc.ssed class beaten in the street by 
her husband at once ran uj> to the police and said : “My husband is beating 
me, therefore give me the protection of tlie law.** If an ordinary convict ora 
prisoner in the lock-up was licatcn l)y a policeman it was an offence in the old 
days, it is still an offence, and t herefore I ask yon to consider in all earnestness 
in the best interests of the country, whether you think this beating of people 
publicly is in the least calculated to ])romotetlie object you have in view, that 
is, the restoration of the confidence of tlie people in the maintenance of lav 
and order. It is these hlhi charges that alienate from you tlie sympathy of a 
large number of people who would otherwise sympathise with you much more 
heartily and sincerely than they do. The sight of a boy being beaten — and 
allow me to toll you — do not provoke me by asking for further evidence — my 
friends in the highest positions, men who have occu])ied positions of trust on 
Executive Councils, men who have been acting as Advocates General have 
seen these things— boy volunteers being beaten till they fell down and beaten 
again. 

The Honourable Sui MAXEOKJI HADABHOY : Why did you not 
bring these oases to the notice of Government ? 

The Honourable Mk, G. A. NATES.AN : T am afraid my friend Sir 
Maneckji Dadabhoy is so engrossed in his oAvn affairs that ho does not know 
what is liappeiiing cl.sewlicre. Have you not seen what is called the lawyers’ 
prote.st from Madras, where a number of leading lawyers have protested to the 
Madras Government against the lafhi charges. Lathi charge.s are not only 
made in an illegal fashion but they are made very improperly. I hope you 
have listened to the eaiitioiisly worded reference in the Honourabe Mr. 
Einersou*s speech to the isolated cases of ill-treatment, namely, that of Dr. 
Paton. Well, T will not take the time of the House any longer. My object 
is not to ad<1 to the acerbities of the situation or to ulcerate the wounds that 
have been indicted but to ask Government to consider the situation as it is 
to-day. I am very ])loasod to-day to see that the Government thraight it 
necessary through their spokesman to divulge publicly the terms of their in- 
stnictions to Local < un'ernmonts but kindly remember that when there exist side 
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by side the provisions of the ordinary law and the extraordinary powers under 
the Ordinances you are expecting something beyond human nature if you think 
they will use the former and not resort to the latter. 

The Honourable Sir MANECKJI DADABHOY : That is what Mr. 
Emerson has said — because there were 12,000 proseeiitiona under the ordinary 
law and 4,000 prosecutions under the Ordinances. 

The Honourable Mr. G. A. NATESAN : Afy dear 8ir, one or two isola- 
ted instances of abuse of a provision under an Ordinanee is calculated to do much 
more damage than anything else. However, T will not dwell upon this point 
further and T would not have referred to it hut foi* the interrnpti(.ns. T would 
therefore ask the House and particularly the Honourable Members opposite— 
“ Are you satisfied with the present situation ? How long will it continue ? 
And will you not take early steps to bring about a state of things that T and 
everyone else is looking forward to ? ” 

The Honourable Sir PHTLTP BBOWNE (Bengal Chamber of Com- 
merce) : Sir, I have listened to the last speaker with considerable interest and 
his remarks are very much on the lines of a great deal one roads of speechea 
and statements made by Members of the so-called Moderate Pnity. The 
general cry is that Government should adopt a difl’cr('nt attitude to help the 
position in the country but they never scorn to make nny couHtnietivo siiggos- 
tions ns to what Government should do. Tf you discuss it with them they say 
law and order must be maintained but that Goyernment is not doiiig it on 
proper lines. The Honourable Member talks about the terrible tragedy of a 
small boy (who he mentions quietly is boycotting) being beaten. Well. Sir, 
1 think small boys are made to be beaten. Tt makes men of them. In any 
case I do not think it is a terrible tragedy for a young rascal who is making » 
nuisance of himself that he should be well spanked. This is the type of 
tragedy we hear about and Government are ai>pealcd to to change their 
attitude. But no one ever suggests how they should change their attitude 
and the extraordinary thing is one never hears of the members of that party 
appealing to the Congress to adopt a. different attitude. We never hear of 
them coming out in public and saying to the Congress ; you have juloptcd the 
wrong attitude. They tell us here that they do not approve of the lines on 
which the Congress liave instituted civil disobedience, etc. My friend the 
Honourable Mover said that he entirely disapproved of civil disobedience. 
I have never read of any speech made by him appealing to f-ongressto drop 
civil disobedience with its resultant subversion of law and order. Wliy cannot 
these people, instead of moving Resolutions asking Government to eliango their 
methods, get on to the other line and till the Congro.ss : “ We do ii(»t approve 

of civil disobedience, we do not approve of many of your methods. Will you 
not change your methods ? ” 

The Honourable Mr. G. A. NATESAN : On a point of personal ex- 
planation, Sir. At every council ()f the Moderate Party and the Liberal As- 
Roeiation, and individually and at the last two sessions of the Council of the 
League, civil disobedience has been denoiiticcd, non-eo-o])eration has been 
denounced and the actions of the Congress have been denounced. If my 
Honourable friend 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT: The Honourable Member is 
making a second speech. 
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The Honourable Sir PHILIP BROWNE : I am very glad to hear that 
in the Honourable Member’s case I was wrong. But still I do maintain that 
we hear very little or nothing of such suggestions. They may condemn the 
Congress line of action in a sort of general resolution, but we do not hear of 
any appeal to the Congress to adopt a patriotic attitude and to support law and 
order. We hear any amount of appeals to Government that the small boy 
should not be beaten for bad behaviour or that when a policeman is hit on the 
head by a brickbat, he should offer the other side of his head and not retaliate. 
1 do ask the Moderate Party to come out more into the open, to make speeches, 
and write letters condemning the present attitude of the Congress. If they 
will do this I am sure it will be a help to their country and also a help to Govern- 
ment. 

The Honourable Diwan Bahadur G. NARAYANASWAMI CHETTI 
(Madras : Non-Muhammadan) : Sir, I rise to oppose the motion. Whatever 
•constitution we are going to have in the future, we must all see that law and 
order is maintained at any cost. I entirely agree with the previous speaker 
when he said that the moderates ought to publicly denounce civil disob^ience 
and ask the Congress to co-operate. Sir, except in stray speeches like these, 
we do not hear much of the moderates appealing publicly to the Congressmen 
to stop civil disobedience and jneketing and co-operate with those who want to 
solve the future constitutional questions. What we want is that they should 
come out and say that what the Congress is doing is wrong. My Honourable 
friend Mr. Natesan said just now that some resolutions were passed in this 
connection. There has been nothing publicly announced so far that these 
resolutions have been passed by the moderates expressing their displeasure 
of the Congress activities and their picketing. 

Coming to the Resolution of my Honourable fnend, the first part says 
that : 

** the special emorgoncy powers should bo exorcised with the utmost znodoration and 
restraint 

Sir, speaking for my own province, I think Government have issued strict 
instructions to the police that minimum force only should be used. They were 
doing it first wit h lath i charges. The lathi was condemneil and now they have 
substituted lathis by small canes. The police might have no doubt in one or 
two instances exceeded their limits, but T do not think we can blame the 
Government for that. Of course, if specific instances are brought to the notice 
of the Local Governments, I am sure that Local Governments would take 
disciplinary action against those \N*ho have exceeded their instructions. Sir, 
a great deal has been said about these excesses. My Honourable friend Mr. 
Mehta has said that soinetiraes there are a few^ people collected in a place, 
a boy throws a stone, and immetliately there is confusion, and pedestrians 
stop and a big crowd collects. These things can be avoided if only the Congress 
will cease picketing and co-o])cratc» with the members of the Round Table 
Conference to see that whatever future constitiition we are going to obtain 
must Iw sat isfactory to all. 

Sir, coming to the thinl part of the Resolution, namely, 

• porsonB convicted of non-violent polificnl ofFci.crs should invariably be accorded 

special treatment in jails **. 

As my Honourable friend Raja Sir Rampal Singh has said, it is very difficult 
to do this. A man may simply picket and court jail, and then want the best 
treatment to be accorded to him in jail. This cannot be done. I have seen 
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many political prisoners in jails, and so far as I can see, they are given the 
best treatment j^ssible. I am only returning this morning from a place where 
I have seen political prisoners. So far as I can see, t hey are comfortably looked 
after in jail. I am glad that my friend does not condemn tlie present treat- 
ment of politicals in jails'. He only wants (hat j)ersons convicle<l of non- 
violent political ofTences should invariably be accorded sjx3cial treatment. 
This is impossible. The tax-payer cannot be asked to pay for their luxuries. 
I would make si)ecial appeal to my moderate friends to do what they can to 
dissuade Congressmen from picketing. Sir, I oppose the Eesolution. 

The Honourable Sir JOHN THOMPSON (Delhi : Nominated Official) : 
The Mover of this Eesolution, Sir, in dc\scribing the sweeping nature of tlio 
Ordinances, said that they placed both him and you in daily jeopardy of your 
proi)erty and your life. I do not know. Sir, what perceiituge of unsound ucss 
you would attribute to that argument so far as you yourself are ttoiiceriud, but 
I think I shall probably not bo going loo fur if I put it somewhere in the 
neighbourhood of a 100, and I wouUl suggest t hat a great many of the arguments 
and the instances which have been iulvaneod to-day should bo subject to the 
same percentage of discount . The Mover and t he Seconder of the liesolution 
and one or two other speakers who have while ojiposiug t lie Resolution expressed 
their sympathy for it and for the motives which promj)ted it, have given us 
a number of instanees. They have, as it were, led an attactk on Coverument. 
But I think we shall all agree that (hey have been, us the papers say, most 
effectively dispersed by the mild hdhi charges of Mr. Hmersou, Mr. Mehta and 
others. What I really want to say something about is these lathi charges, 
especially the lathi charges which have been refeiTU(l to as having taken place 
recently in the streets of Ikdhi. The Honourable Mr. Natesan lias sjiokeii of 
the bitterness which these charges prcKluee. The Honourable Sir Philip 
Browne has t wilted him that he can siiggesl no alternative, and tliat is the 
line with whh^li T feel myself in sympathy. Wluit is to be done if you do not 
deal with crowds, with violent (uowds, by lathi ehargi s ? Is it not the mildest 
method of dealing with them that yon can devise ? What w’ould the Honour- 
able Member have us do ? To have the sii Ip i us j lectors of police palavering 
with threatening crow^ds wlio are liurliiig stones Surely the thing is quite 
impossilile. Tt is in the nature of a lathi to hurt and oncis there is a laihi 
charge it is quite impossible to regulate its stn^nglh as you n^gulatc the pace 
of your motor ear. There is no su<;li thing as what I might call a slow motion 
lathi charge. The thing is impossible. As regaj-ds the J>(‘Ihi J^)liee, 1 would 
ask Honourable iMcmbcrs to bear in min<l that these men, under strength, 
have been subjected to all luanner of provocation, barracking and abuse. 
They liave been jieltcd with stones : we found cases where stones had been 
collected at .strategic points in order that they may he; usc'd if necessity arose, 
and in one case, a policeman w'as the subject of a murderous attack with a 
knife. I think if you total up the casualties and the severity of the casualties, 
you will find undoubtedly that it is the police who have sulTered more than the 
crowds, and it is my belief tliat the Honourable Sir Janies ( h erar, in the remarks 
ho made in another place yesterday was not going one f l action of an inch beyond 
the truth when he spoke of the self-restraint and self-control that had been 
displayed by the police in the capital of India. 

The Honourable Mr. Y. RiVNOANAYAKALU NAIDU (Mjidras: 
Non-Muhammadan) : Sir, the Resolution whicli the H onourahle Rai Bahadur 
Laia Jagdish Prasad has moved is mild as milk and water. 

1 P.1C. There is no reason why the Government should not accept 
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it. Parts of that Resolution appear to he a mere paraphrase of the instruction:^ 
of the Government of India to the Provincial Governments. For instance 
take the first part : 

“That tJuj spooial ornorgoncy powers which Government have assumed by means oi 
Ordinances should bo exorcised with the utmost moderat ion and restraint so as to minimi^i 
the chances of abuse of powers on the part of Government's agents ”. 

The Secretary of State for India in his last speech in Parliament has revealed 
that instruction on similar lines has been issued to Local Governments. Hcrt 
are the words of the Sccretaiy of State : 

“ ITirst, the Govorninent of India, recognising the responsibility attaching to tin 
assumption of extraordinary powers would again bring to the notice of Local Govern 
rnonts tho groat importance of exorcising control and siiporvision over the exorcise ol 
those powers, and secoml, they would request Local Governments to satisfy themselvc: 
with regard to alleged instances of abuse brought to tho notice, which is, of course, tlu 
normal practice and procedure. 

Somo of the powers contained in tho Ordinances are drastic and the Government o 
India attach groat importance to control by Local G ovonniient s of their exercise 

In the light of tho Secretary of State’s revelation, I do not see why the Govern- 
ment should not accept the first ])art of the Resolution. Yet, tlicrc is nt 
denying the fact that there have been several cases in which immoderatioi 
and lack of restraint have been displayed by the agents of the Government 
Adequate refcreiujc had. been made in tbo other House to the well known Dr 
Paton's case in which this good missionary doctor of Tiruppiir w^as belaboured 
by the Kuropean sergeants because he wore khnddar and went to sec as a mere 
spectator how picketing was carried on. Dr. Paton belongs to an aristocratic 
family in Kngland, bcmig a relation of T<ord Shaw. He was not a Congress- 
man. 11 is only olTencc was lie wore Indian homespun. He had l)ccn doing it 
for some years. He is a most popular missionary cloctor of Tiruppur ; fanc> 
the hose being turned on liim and then severely thrashed. 

Here is another ease which was mentioned in the Bombay Legislative 
Council and which shows how the instructions of the Government of India art 
honoured in the breach. Mr. L. K. (b>khale, M.L.(^, brought a specific cast 
before the Council on the motion for a cut in the expenditure on the specia 
police and gave an account of the manner in which a public meeting W’a>- 
“di8persc<l ” in Poona on Motilal ” day, which called for specific replies or 
the part of the Government. About fi,0()0 to 7,000 people attended tlu 
meeting and on a smldcii signal the ])olicc made a rush on the meeting ham- 
moring every oim wdth hthis. It is this sudden and indiscriminate hammering 
of all and sundry, which is uttcry indefensible. Tlic methods which arc cm- 
]>loyed on these oeeasions arc a clear ])roof that the police arc being given toe 
great a licence and allow^ed to ignore the main consideration that should govern 
their conduct, iiaincl}', that there is no duty im[)osed on them to punish peoplf 
for assembling on an occasion that has been declared unlawful, hut their 
duty is to make tho people disperse and, if force is neces.saiy to achieve that 
obiect, to use only the minimum amount of force. There has been a similar 
abuse of tho Ordinances in regard to the Press. The Press Act was amended 
by tlie Ordinance in regard to the Press. The Press Act was amendccl by the 
■Ordinance behind tho back of the Legislature. And the Press Act and the 
Oixlinancc are recklessly applied. I shall give you two glaring instances ol 
tho Press Act aiul tho Onliiianco being applied to non-Congress papers. Week: 
«a Indepeiideiit Roman Catholic weekly, nationalist in outlook, but not in 
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any way connected with or affiliated to the Congress, has been ordered to deposit 
a security of Rs. 2,000 and is compelled, in consequence, to close down. The 
circular issued a month or so ago by the Bombay Government to newspapers 
said that there was no intention to penalise iouriials “ oniinarily well-cr)n* 
ducted ” for an occasional offence against what the e.vccntive \iutliorities 
may conceive to trespass on the field of forbi<lden comment. The IVeek is 
not a Congress organ, it has not supported or sym|iathised with unlawful 
activities, it has not incited to crime. It has not publishcMl anything which 
could be described as sorlitions under the Code. Take again iho ease of the 
Daily Herald^ Lahore. It is a champion of tlie H indu (*a,u:sc and it was threaten- 
ed with heavy security for an articlo in which it oluimpioncd the Hindu cause 
and denounced the weakness and folly of a neighbouring Govermnent in iui 
Indian State. The proper thing for the Governinoni to do, if they vrore 
moderate, was not to threaten a responsible newspaper edited by a ros])onsible 
and famous journalist under the Pmss .\ct as amended l)y the Ordinance with 
heavy security, hut to have sent for him and had a friendly talk. If they 
found that ho was iinrcasonahle, then they could have sent a written warning, 
though in my opinion instead of threatening to take a security they should 
have flecided to prosecute the editor. Perhaps they were afraid that the 
editor, not being a. non-co-operator wcuild defend himself and the Government 
had no case. Hence their* resort to the short cut of the Oi*dinancc, the abuse 
of the Press Act. It is the megalomania caused hv the oxti*aorclinarv])oweis 
which the Government have assumed under the Ordinances which is lending 
to take away from them the symjKithy of all reasonable people who are not 
anti- British hiit pro-Indian. 

Lastly, Sir, I would urge that political ja’isoneis should be given .special 
treatment. Tliey should not he classified as criminalH so long as tliey are not 
guilty of violence. 1 ii several cases they are put under the category of ordinary 
prisoners. This will leave a trail of l>ittcrne8S behind, which all frieiuis of 
India and Britain will sincerely deplore. In their pursuit of Onlinances, the 
Govcniment must not forget the goal. The goal is Indo-Britisli understanding. 
For that, we must have a .settlement sati.sfactory to both countries. The 
chances of such a settlement will not he improved by lack of restraint, lack 
of moderation and lack of discrimination in the application of special laws 
and administration of the Ordinances. 

The Honourable Nawab Malik MOHAMM.AD HA VAT KHAN NOON :* 
Sir, I rise to oppose tne Resolution. The eircumstances which eompolleci 
Oovernmeiit to issue the Ordinances have been fully explained by the Honour 
able the Home Secretary, As to the use of the minim lira force necessary, 
I say, Sir, that when a mob is l>ent on violence it is not easy to decjide wh^ 
IB the minimum force necessary to cope with it. Opinions always differ as 
to the minimum force necessary on different occasions ancf we have to re- 
member that the u,se of less force than is necessary at the proper time results 
in the situation getting out of control with disastrous consequences, (Hear, 
h^.) 

As to special treatment regarding certain classes of prisoners, this Resolu- 
tion if I may say so is vague and incomplete. No attempt has been made to 
define special treatment. The question is — is special treatment to ho extended 
to the so-called political prisoners irrespective of their standard of living and 
social status. Perhaps further the question will be raised : “ Are the short- 
term prisoners to be treated better than others because they shall have soon 
to part with the comforts of jail life?’* 1 hope the Honourable Mover does not 
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intend that the prisoners shpuld be made so comfortable in the jail that when 
they are released they should have the desire to repeat their offence to go back 
to jail ? With these words I beg to oppose the Resolution. 

The • Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala JAGDISH PRASAD : Sir, [ 
am very thankful to the Honourable the Home Secretary for the conciliatory 
manner in which he has replied to the debate. But some of my Honourable 
friends who have criticised my 8i)eech have, if I may say so, overstepped the 
bounds which the Honourable Mr. Emerson set before him in speaking on my 
Resolution. And had it not been for the criticism of these Honourable Members 
I would not have attempted to make a reply. The Honourable the Chief 
Commissioner has criticised me for making a statement that the Ordinances 
have placed even respectable and peaceful citizens in jeopardy of their liberty 
and lives 

The Ho.nourablb Sir tlOHN THOMPSON : 1 rise to make a personal 
explanation, Sir. What 1 said, quoting from the Honourable Member, was not 
that they had placed all respectable citizens in danger but that they had pla(^ed 
you And tho Honourable Member himself in danger. 

The Honourable Rai BAHADUit Lala JAGDISH PRASAD: Well, 
Sir, you being the oc(jupant of the Chair, I think 1 must excdiulc your personal- 
ity from being brouglit into this discussion. But as to myself, I would say 
that altliougli 1 may lie a jK'acefid citizen but .1 cannot guarantee that a young 
son of mine who is below 1(3 may not (urn a Congressman to-morrow. In spite 
of my wishes to the contrary, would it after all be jmssible for me to control 
him and to keep him witlihi bounds ? You know% Sir, that in these days when 
even parents and guardians are at a discount it can hardly be conceived that 
•a son could be under the complete control of his father. And if my son should 
happen to go beyond my control do you think that the Ordinance concerned 
will not affect rne and that I will not have to suffer imprisonment for an offence 
Committed by my son f 

Tlieii, Sir, the Honourable the Chief Commissioner said that once a lathi 
charge was begun it was impossible to regulate its strength like the pace of a 
motor car. It seems tb me, Sir, that in making this statement the Hoiiom*- 
able Sir Jolin Thouipsou has by implication shown, if I may say so, that his 
policy is at vartance with the policy dictated by the Government of India, to 
which reference was made earlier by the Honourable Mr. Emerson, viz., that 
instructions had betm issued to the Local Governments that due moderation 
and restraint should be oxpreised in administering the Ordinances. So, Sir, 
I am. mther surprised at the attitude taken up by the Honourable the Chief 
Commissioner in this matter. 

Now, Sir, one of my friends here, the Honourable Mr. Mehta, said tJ^at if 
one could retaliate the other could do the same thing. Sii*, do you think that 
the Government should take up the attitude that has been suggested by my 
Ilonourable fnend ? 

Honourable Mr. H. M. MEHTA : Sir, 1 rise to a point of order. 
I ’never meant .the Government. I said if one can do something the other can 
retaliate.. It was a case of individuals, not the Government. 
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The Honoubable Rai Bahadtjb Lala JAODISH PRASAD : Who is 
that other, may I.ask ? My Resolution only recommends to the Government — 
and I had made it clear in my speech — ^that the GovernmeDt should not act 
in a manner as to show a revengeful spirit. 

The Honourable Mr. G . S. KH APARDE (Berar Representative) : Has 
it done so ? 

The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala .lAGDlSH PRASAD: No, T 
never said so. 

The Honourable Mr. G. 8. KHAPARDK : I'hat is the charge iinplieil 
in the Resolution. 

The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala JAGDISH PRA8A1) : I simply 
said that it would be an act of magnanimity on the part of the Government 
if they adopted a policy of conciliation and love. 

The HoNr)URABL}: M«. O. 8. KHAPxVRDK: Have they not a(lopto<l 
it? 


The Honoitrable Mr. H. M. MKHTA : Thai is only one side of the 
picture. 

The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala JAGDJSH PRASAD: Some of 
my friends said that the Congress did this and the Congress did that. I admit 
that the policy adopted by the civil resisters last year was, generally speaking; 
a policy of hooliganism. Every sane-minderl j)erson deplores that policy. 
But the question is that, if a certain section of the people has taken it into 
their Jieads to break the law, whether they should be dealt with in a rctaliatoiy 
manner ? I do not impugn that motive to the Government Imt I simply men* 
tion this for argument’s sake. The Honourable Raja Sir Rampal Singh said 
that the civil resisters had been very cniel to the people. 1 admit that. No- 
body approves of their actions. Then, the Honourable Mr. Emerson refen*ed 
to a recent campaign that is going on in the province of Bihar and Orissa and 
in Bengal. Sir, my criticism covers this sort of campaign also. I jim not a 
defender of this kind of conduct either on the part of the Congress or on the 
part of any section of Indians. What I advocate in my Resolution is that 
in face of the grave situation with which the Government arc faced to-day, 
they should have due regard to the exercise by their agents of the utmost 
moderation and restraint in dealing with the situation in which wo find our- 
selves to-day. This principle has been very gracefully accepted by the H onour- 
able Mr. Emerson. He has publicly declared on the floor of this House thab 
the Government of India has issued' letters to all Local Governments, advising 
them that the powers under the Ordinances should bo exercised with the 
utmost control and should not be abused as far as possible, and he has given 
us the contents of the circular letter. These instructions, 8ir, would serve 
the object that I had in view in moving this Resolution. My Honourable 
friends Sir Philip Browne and Mr. Narayanaswami Chetti took the moderates 
to task for not preaching to the Congress the doctrines which we enunciate 
for the Government. To that, Sir, my Honourable friend Mr. Natesan has 
already replied. He has said that the moderates and liberals have made it 
unequivocally clear that th^ strongly di.sapprove of the present policy of the 
Congress, viz.j the policy of civil disobedience. The Honourable Mr. Emerson 
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asked me, and rightly asked me, whether 1 had satisfied myself about the 
allegation of certain excesses committed in the district of Muzaffamagar and 
if I had brought them to the notice of the local authorities. Sir, I did satisfy 
myself with regard to those allegations and 1 did approach the District Magis- 
trate with a request that that state of things should be remedied. And I 
may tel) him that the district officer on almost every occasion admitted that 
there had been certain excesses on the part of the police and their helpers, 
and that the district officer Wiis trying to undo the mistakes of his subordinates. 
As I said, Sir, I am very thankful to the Honourable the Home Secretary for 
the way in which he has approached this subject, and I am glad that the Govern- 
ment of India have already issued instructions to Local Governments that the 
powers under the Ordinances should be exercised with due moderation and 
restraint and that there should be no abuse of powers so far as possible on the 
part of the executive. I am satisfied with these assurances 

Thb .HoNf)tTUAT»LE Mil. G. S. KHAPARDE : Will you withdraw ? 

Thk Honourabliu Rai Bahadur Lala »f AGDLSH PRASAD : Althougli 
my Honourable friend has not seen his way to accept the third part of my 
Resolution, I think the time may come when the Government will recognise 
the class known as political offenders. If they do not recognise political 
offenders as a class at the present moment let them not do so. But as the 
Honourable the Home Secretary has said that the Government accept in 
principle the first two parts of my Resolution, I do not wish to create a feeling 
of bitterness by further pressing my point. I am satisfied with the assurance 
given and therefore, Sir, beg leave of the House to withdraw the Resolution. 

The Resolution was, by leave of the Council, withdrawn. 

The Council then adjournefl till Eleven of the Clock on Thnrsdav. the 
17th March. IM2- 
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The Council met in tlie Council Chamber of the Council House at Eleven 
of the Clock, the Honourable the President in the Chair. 


The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala JA(H)rfSll PRASAD (United 
Provinces Northern : Non-Muhammadan) : Sir, I do not propose to move 
for leave to introduce my Bill* to-day. 


INDIAN LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANIES (AMENDMENT) BILL. 

The Honourable Mr. ABU ABDULLAH SYED HUSSAIN IMAM 
( Bihar and Oris.«ta. : Muhammadan) : Sir, I rise to move for leave to introduce 
a Bill further to amend the Indian Life Assurance (‘ompanies Act , 1012. The 
reason for seeking leave to introduce this Bill is very simple. As I have statofi 
in the Statement of Objectus and Reasons, my object is to i)ui a stoj) to tlic 
flight of capital, to ease the exchange, to strengthen tiie socurit ics, and thereby 
to facilitate the Coveniment’s borrowings. The magnitude (>f business in 
life insurance is very great, and a sum of about Rs.S crorcs is involved in annual 
premia in India. Therefore it is ncccssfU’v that .some .sfU't of law should lx? 
passed by the Legislature to .stop the flight of capital which is taking place 
from some of the iion-Tndian comj)anics and sonic of the Indian companies as 
well. The Honourable the Finance Member liiniself felt t lie necessity for .some 
law to tax monies invested outside India. I wish to mitigate his trouble and 
have some sort of law which will at least to a little extent stop the, flight of 
capital from India to the outside world. Sir, with these few words I move 
for leave to introduce the Bill. 

■ The motion was adopted. 

The Honourable Mr. .\BU ABDULLAH SYED HUSSAIN LVIAM : 
Sir, I introduce the Bill. 


RESOLUTION RE AMENDMENT OF THE PRESlDENtA' SMALJ. 

CAUSES COURTS ACT. 

The Honourable Diwan Bahadur O. NARAYANASWAMl CHETTI 
(Madras : Non-Miihamma.dan) : Sir, 1 beg to move the following Resolution 
which .stand.s in my name : 

“ This Council recommends to the (lovernor General in Coimcil to amend the Presi- 
dency Small Causes Courts Act for the purpose of appointinp; honorary judges in the 
Presidency -towns, Bombay, Madras and Calcutta, for the disposal of cases to the value 
of Rs. 100 and below.** 

* A Bill to amend the Indian Police Act, V of 1861, section 34, clause 7, end Iho 
Indian Penal Code, ActXLV of i860, section 294. 

( 207 ) 
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This is a modest Resolution and requires very few words of commendation 
from me. The experiment of appointing honorary magistrates for the disposal 
of criminal cases has been tried in almost every province and has proved to be 
an unqualified success. Even on the civil side, village courts and panchayat 
courts have for several years been at work in more than one province, and they 
are dealing with simple money suits of small value and have given considerable 
relief to salaried judges in the provinces in which they exist. Encouraged 
by the success of these expciiiuents, 1 have brought this Resolution which 
recommends that in the places where the Presidency Small Causes Courts Act is 
in operation, steps should bo taken to relieve the Presidency Small Cause Courts 
of all simple money suits of the value of loss than Rs. 100 and to vest juris- 
diction to try such suits in honorary judges of small causes. I cannot conceive 
of any serious objection being raised to this modest proposal. I know from 
Intimate experience of my province at least that there are scores of retired 
officers and public-spirited gentlemen, with necessary leisure and ability, who 
Would come forward for the purpose of taking up this work of honorary small 
Cause judges. It is unnecessary that these judges should possess any consi- 
derable degree of legal knowledge. If even in the mofussil sufficient men can 
be obtained to act as panchayatdars in respect of small civil litigation, it cannot 
be seriously contended that in the metropolis of provinces men competent 
to deal with petty small causes cannot be obtained. After all it is only in 
exceptional cases that questions of law will arise, and in such cases suitable 
provision can be made to enable the parties to obtain a transfer, if so advised, 
to the stipendiary small cause judges. My proposal will relieve the Presi- 
dency small cause judges of a good deal of petty litigation and will enable 
them to devote themselves to superior work and also to have effective 
supervision on tlie execution of decrees in whicli there is considerable delay 
now* Looked at from every point of view, not only front the point of view of 
retrenchment but also from the utilitarian point of view, the Resolution 
ought to bo accepted by the House. It is unnecessary for me to say anything 
further on the subject, because, as I have said, honorary presidency magistrates 
are working satisfactorily. Even in mofussil towns, there are honorary 
magistrates working satisfactorily. If we begin with the amendment of the 
Presidency Small (.'ausc Courts Act and confine ourselves to the towns first, 
tlicn the time may come to amend even the Pr«)vincial Small Cause Courts 
Act. Sir, I have much plou.^urc in moving the Resolution. 

The Honourable Sir BROJENDRA MITTER (Law Member) : Sir, 
the suggestion made in the Resolution is undoubtedly an attractive one and 
merits exploration. I desire, however, to point out to the House that this is a 
matter whicli relates to that part of tJie Provincial Subject of “ Administration 
of Justice” which is not subject to legislation by the Indian Legislature. If 
Honourable Members will look at the Devolution Rules, Scliedule I, Part II — 
Part II deals with Provincial Subjects— Item 17 is as follows : 

** Admiiuatraiion ol justice, inchiding constitution, powers, maintenance and 
organisation of courts of civil and criminal jurisdiction within the province; subject 
to legislation by the Indian Legislature as regards High Courts, Chief Courts, and 
Courts of Judioial Commissioners, and any courts of criminal jurisdiction.'* 

This being a matter which comes within the province of Provincial Legis* 
latures, we cannot do anything here. The presidencies concerned must decide 
for themselves, and I venture to think that the Mover would perhaps better 
secure his object if he could persuade some Member in one or all the local 
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Counoils of Bengali Bonibay and Madras to raise the question in his own 
province. Having regard to the Devolution Bulesi the Government 
of India are not prepared to move actively in the matter as it is essential!}^ 
one for the Local G^overnments themselves. Anyhow, a general discussion 
on this subject is welcome. I may mention that in^some provinces there is a 
precedent in the honorary assistant collector who deals with rent and revenue 
cases.^ In the United Provinces, for example, honorary assistant collectors 
are disposing of minor rent and revenue cases. As I said, the suggestion is 
an attractive one, but it is not one for us to dispose of. A general discussion, 
however, may elicit views of Honourable Members and it must rest there* 

I hope after the general discussion the Mover’will see fit to withdraw his Reso. 
lution. 

The Honourable Mr. BIJAY KUMAR BASU (Bengal : Nominated 
Non-Official ): Sir, apart from the question raised by the Honourable the Law 
Member that the matter concerned in this Resolution is a matt er for provincial 
legislatures to act upon, I personally do not see the real object of this Reso- 
lution. Is it the object to reduce the number of judges in tliese small causes 
courts or is it to relieve them of overwork ? Sir, I have some experience of 
the Calcutta Court of Small Causes, and from my experience I can inform the 
House through you. Sir, that there is not much in the way of overwork there. 
There are seven judges in the Calcutta Small Causes Court and one Registrar, 
and between them — I have seen the daily list — ^they perhaps deal with not 
more than 500 cases daily. That is not a small amount of work to turn out 
in a day. Then, Sir, in former days it was necessary to have honorary raagis^ 
trates when the British first came into this country. 'At that time i here were 
very few stipendiary magistrates ami the Government desired the public to 
take some share in the administration of criminal justice. There were men of 
light and leading in particular places and there were also men of iiiflucnoe. 
So in their position as honorary raagistrates they helped the stiiieiidlary 
magistrates, who were very few in iiumlwr, at that time, to carry on their 
work satisfactorily. Nowadays, the stipendiary magistrates are miurh more 
efficient than they used to be, say, about 50 years ago. At least, in Calcutta, 
there are not more than half a dozen honorary presidency magistrates who 
really do the work of presidency nicagislrates. 

Sir, when I saw this Resolution, it reminded me of a stoiy which I heard 
when I was a little boy. It was a case in my proviiice. A man was made an 
honorary magistrate and after ijutting in about 20 years of honorary service, or 
some such length of time, ho died leaving a sou. The son then approached 
the district magistrate with an application that he sliould be appointed an 
honorary magistrate because, as being the heir to t he father, that was his father’s 
only living. I am afraid. Sir, this proposal may lead to things of that nature. 
About overwork of the Small Causes (.’ourt ju/lgcs, if the Honourable Mover 
will pardon me. Sir, I will relate another story that I hoard when 1 was young. 
In the Calcutta Small Ca\iscs Court, at that timc7 there were a small number 
of judges — I think three or four — but there was a large amount of suits. Well, 
one day a certain judge got notice that one of the High Couit Judges was 
coming to inspect his court. Upon this his Peshkar was all in a tremble ; he 
did not know what to do. There were thousands and thousands of eases that 
were pending. The peshkar came up to his superior and said : “ Sir, the 
ffigh Court Judge is coming. What are we to do ? ” The Judge said : 
“ Never mind The peshkar addcil : “ Sir, you are never going to finish all 
the cases before he comes.” The Judge replicfi : ” That is my business ; I will 
look after it.” The fateful day arrived. The next day the High Court Judgt 
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would come. The Small (.'ause Judge then called up the peshkar and toM 
him : “ My dear fellow ! you had better bring in two very big almirahs — that 
will do.” The peshkar had them brought in. Then he told the peshkar \ 
Throw all the records of the Court pell mell into both of them.” The peshkar 
acted as he was bid to do. Then the Judge came at about half -past four, just 
before going home, took a big piece of chalk and wrote “ decreed ” on oik' 
almirah and “ dismissed ” on the other ! 

Sir, these Rs. 100 small cause suits need not therefore be taken so seriousi}'. 
I do not think, Sir, that it will serve any useful pui-pose to appoint honorary 
judges as suggested in the Resolution. I oppose the Resolution. 

The Honourable Diwan Bahadur G. NARAYANASWAMI CHETTI: 
Sir, from my experience of small causes courts in Madras, I find there is a lot 
of petty litigation of Rs. 20 and above which need not be tried by tin* 
stipendiary judges and we will be able to retrench the expenditure by reducing 
one stipendiary judge for each small cause case could be tried I think, wlu i e 
necessary, by retired officials, retired district judges, retired deputy collect (ns 
and retired district magistrates, if possible, They would be very willing to 
take up this honorary work as they have nothing to do after taking the ir 
pension. For instance, Madras City has got about 200 honorary magistrate s. 
Some of them are non-officials, men of leisure who come in 

The Honourable Mr. BIJAY KUMAR BASU ; Sir, are there official 
honorary magistrates in Madras ? 

The Honourable Diwan Bahadur G. NARAYANASWAMI CHETTI ; 
I said “ retired ”. They become non-officials after retirement. Therefor\‘, 
Sir, J do not think tJiere is any ilifficulty if at all in Government encouraging 
such honorary service being giv’en. 

The Honourable Mr. BIJAY KUMAR BASU : May 1 iiKpiire how 
many of these honorary magistrates in Madras really do work and how many 
of them are vam-ke wasthe ^ 

The Honourable Diwan Bahadur G. NARAYANASWAMI CHE7TI : 
There may be very few. You cannot get men of tlie type of Mr. Bn^u every- 
where, of such a high level of intelligence, but still you have to carry on. Then, 
Sir, there is the execution work. The holder of a decree has insuperable 
difficulties to siirnioiint at pre.sent before he can realise his decree. The 
difficulty is that he has to go about daily to court if he wants to get work 
done and see half a dozen clerks in the depariment 

The Honourable Mr. BIJAY KUMAR BASU : It will be aggravated 
if you have honorary judges. 

The Honourable Diwan Bahadur G. NARAYANASWAMI CHETTI : 
Therefore, I thought, Sir, that the judges may be relieved of such petty work. 
Ill the Madras Presidency you have got pnnehayat courts which are doing 
^lendidly. Village courts are regularly trying suits below Rs. 20 and 
Rs. 25. They are also doing well. Tliere will be no difficulty in getting the 
men. And tlien, Sir, yon can gradually get better men to do the work. It 
will take time, but if it is sneces.sful it can be extended to the districts. For 
0he time being w'c may confine the appointment of honorary judge.s to the 
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small cause courts of the Presidency-towns. That is why I sav “ Madras 
Calcutta and Bombay”. I think a number of retiivd officials who have 
nothing to do would he willing to do work of this sort. And therefore. Sir, 
I do not think there will be any difficulty in getting pioper men. Mr. Hasn 
has failed to convince mo. Of course, some of them in the beginning niav 
make mistakes, but honorary magistrcites are already doing goofi crimimll 
w'ork. 

The Honourable Mr. BIJAY KIIMAB BASU : Sii*. does the 
Honourable Member realise that civil law is much more comidicaterl than 
criminal law ? 

The Honourable Diwan Bahadur 0. N.VJlA'^'ANASWAiyiT CHETTI : 
Sir, there is not much difficulty in civil law. These are small r.r parU and 
petty cases. 

The Honourable Mr. BTJAY KU^IAR BASU : My friend will have 
the ” decreed ” and ** dismissed ” type of judges. 

The Honourable Diwan Bahadur (J. NAl^\YANASWAM[ ( IIETTI : 
And, therefore, Sir, I do not think there is any difticiiKy fn.m any point of 
view. However, as the Law Member thinks it is u matter for the'provinees, 
I do not press my Resolution. 

The Resolution was, by leave of the Council, withdrawn. 


ELECTION OF TWO NON-OFFICIAL MEMBKBS TO THE STANDTNO 
COMMITTEE FOR THE DEPARTMENT OF El)r(\\TrON. HE VLTJl 
AND LANDS. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT: With reference to tlic clod Ion 
of two non-official Members to the Standing f Committee for t he Dcpjirtment of 
Education, Health and Lands, I have to declare the Honourable Sir David 
Devadoss and the Honourable Saiyed Mobaincd Padshah Sabib Babadurdiily 
elected, those being the only two Members who have been nf»minatcd , 


BALLOT FOR THE ELECTION OF SIX NON-OFFICIAL MEMBERS 

TO THE CENTRAL ADVISORY COUNCIL FOR RAILWAYS. 

The Honourable tne PRESIDENT : The Council will now f)rocped to 
elect six non-official Members to serve on the Ontral Advisory f’oiincil for 
Railways. 

I need not read out the names of the nine Hoiiourablc Mcmbeis who liavc 
been nominated because the ballot papers will now bo placed in Members’ 
hands. As I said the other day, the election will be ac<'ording to the j)rinci])lc 
of proportional representation by means of tln^ siiiiile transbuable vote. I 
think most Honourable Members are well aware cJ the proccslure now, but 
perhaps it would be as well if they read the instructions at the foot of the 
ballot paper. 

(Ballot papers were then distributed and Honourable Members recorded their 

votes.) 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : As the Council will not meet 
again for a week, I shall have the result of the election, wl)ieh takes a little 
time to work out, communicated to Honourable Members by circular as soon 
as conveniently possible. 

The Council then adjourned till Eleven of the Clock on Thiirsdav, the 
24th March, 1032. 
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The Council met in the Council Chamber of the Council House at Eleven of 
the Clock 9 the Honourable the President in the Chair. 


MEMBERS SWORN: 

The Honourable Mr. John Nesbitt Gordon Johnson, C.I.E., I.C.B. (Delhi : 
Nominated Official). 

The Honourable Mr. David George Mitchell, C.I.E., I.C.S. (Legislative 
Department : Nominated Official). 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

Taxation of Incomes earned during the Year Ending 31st March, 
1931, UNDER TUB Indian Finance (Supplementary and Extending) 
Act, 1931. 

79. The Honourable Sib DAVID DEVADOSS : (a) Will Govern* 

ment be pleased to state whether it is their intention that incomes ^med 
during the year ending 3lBt March, 1931, should be taxed under the Finance 
Act of 1931. 

(6) Whether such incomes are liable to surcharge under the said Act. 

The Honourable Mr. A. F. L. BRAYNE : (a) Incomes earned during 
the financial year 1930<31 are liable to tax under the Finance (Supplementary 
and Extending) Act, 1931. 

(b) Yes, under the Indian Income-tax Act. But under a Notification, 
No. 11, dated 4th April, 1931, income from salaries, interest on securities or 
dividends, received in 1930-31 and in respect of which tax was recovered 
during that year, is not liable to reassessment in 1931-32 at the higher rates 
imposed by the two Finance Acts of 1931 . 

Assessment of Income from Professions and Calling b and Pbopebty 
UNDER the Indian Income-tax Act, 1922. 

80. The Honourable Sib DAVID DEVADOSS: Will Government 
be pleased to state whether income from professions and callings and 
from property is liable to assessment under the Income*taz Act, 1922, as 
soon as it is earned or received even though the collection of the tax thereon 
is after the close of the year in which it is earned or received. 

( 273 ) 
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The Honourable Mb. A. F. L. BRAYNE : No. All income is liable to 
Msessment in the financial year following that in which it accrues or arises or 
is received, since under the Indian .Income-tax Act, 1922, the assessment is 
made on the income of the previous year. 

Repuni) to Assessees of Income-tax on Salaries and Interest ok 
Government Securities collected in 1932 ip the Finance Act, 
1931, IS REPEALED. 

81. The Honourable Sir DAVID DEVADOSS : (a) Will Govern- 
ment be pleased to state whether income-tax on salaries and interest on 
Government securities is not collect(!d when they are paid. 

(6) If the answer is in the affirmative will Government be pleased to 
state whether, if the Finance Act of 1931 is repealed in 1933, the tax 
collected under the Act in 1932 will be refunded to the aesessee. 

The Honourable Mr. A. F. L. BRAYNE : (a) Income-tax is deducted 
at source at the time of payment from salaries and interest on securities and 
such income-tax is treated us an advance collection for which credit is to be 
giv^en to the assessee in the succeeding financial year. 

(b) The Finance (Supplementary and Extending) Act of 1931 applies to 
the financial years 1931-32 and 1932-33. There is no question of the repeal 
of the Act in 1933-34, which I pj'esiime is the year to w'hich the Honourable 
Member intends lo refer, siiiec it automatically lapses at the end of the year 
1 932-33. The answer to the question depends on the provisions of the Finance 
Act of 1933-34, which I caiuiot foresee ; hut it seems most unlikely that the 
Legislature would sanction such refunds as the Honourable Member mentions. 

Number of Permanent, Temporary and Leave Vacancies in the 

Asslstants’ and Clerks* Grades in tde Army Department, etc. 

82. The Honourable Mr. SYED ABDUL HAFEKZ : Will Government 
please lay on the table of the House a statement showing : 

(i) the number of permanent, temporary and leave vacancies in the 
assistants’ and clerks* grades separately from 1st April, 1930 to 31st January, 
1 932 in the offices mentioned below : 

(1) Army Department. 

(2) Finance Department (Military). 

(3) Headquarters, Royal Air Force. 

(4) General Staff Branch, Army Headquarters. 

(5) Adjutant Gonorara Branch, Army Headquarters. 

(6) Military Secretary’s Branch, Army Headquarters. 

(7) Master General of the Ordnance Branch, Army Headquarters. 

(8) Medical Branch, Army Headquarters. 

(9) Accountant General, Posts and Telegraphs. 

(it) The number of Hindus, Muslima, Sikhs, Anglo-Indians and other 
minority communitieR appointed in each of the above offices as assistants 
aiid clerks, separately. 

(in’) Were the orders of the Government of India regarding the reserva- 
tion of vacancies for the appointment of persons of minority communities, 
especially Muslims, observed 1 If not, why not t 
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Hrs Excellency the COIVIMANDER-TN-CHIEF : (t) and (u). The in- 
formation is not available, and could not be obtained, if at all, except by the 
expenditure of time and labour which, in the opinion of Government, would bo 
totally disproportionate to the reaults. 

(m) The orders of the Homo Department on the subject are scrupulously 
observed. 

Vacancies in the Clerical Grade of tite General Staff Branch, 
Army Headquarters. , 

83. The Honourable Mr. SYED ABDUL HAFEEZ : (o) Is it a fact 
that very recently vacancies occurred in the cloric'al grade in the General 
Staff Br«anch, Army Headquarters ? . . * 

. . (6) Is it a fact that girl clerks have beeq entertaiped to fill up the said 
Vacancies ? 

(c) Is it a fact that the number of girl clerks in the Gondral Staff Branch, 
Army Headquarters, is 25 ? 

(d) If so, will Government plea.se say why the orders of the Government 
of India regarding the reservation of vacancies for the appointment of persons 
of minority communities, especially Muslims, were not observed ? 

His Excellency the COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF: (o) and (/>). Yrs. 
As one of the measures of economy in this Rrnneh, eight first and second 
division posts previously held by Furopenn clerks have* been replaced by the 
same number of third division posts, and are held by lady clerks. 

(c) The correct number is 30. 

(d) Communal proportions are not observed in regard to f beso particular 
posts, as it is considered necessary that they should be held by Europeans. 


Permanent AND Temporary V/rANriES IN THE OrrirE of the Director 
General, Indian Medical iServke, before and atteu Retrench- 
ment. 

84. The Honourable Mr. SYED ABDUL HAFEEZ : (a) Is it a fact 
that two Muslim, one Hindu and one Anglo-Indian clerks have been retrenched 
from the Office of the Director General, Indian Medical iServicc. 

(6) Will Government please state why two Muslims have been 
retrenehed ? 

(c) Will Government please lay on the table of the House a complete list 
of the ministerial establishment of the Office of the Director Gcmoral, Indian 
Medical Sor\rice, before and after retrenchment, showing permanent and 
temporary vacancies wdth the nationality of the holders of the posts. 

The Honourable Majop.-Ceneral J. W. D. MKGAW : (a) No. Three 
Hindus, two Eiiroj cans and one Muslim have been retrenched. Another 
Muslim who due for superannuah’on in the ordinarj^ course on attaining 
the age of fiO in October next and bad rendered 30 years* service has proceeded 
on leave from 1st March, 1932 ; his post wdll also be abolished on the expiiy of 
the leave due to him. 

(6) The retrenchment of tw'o Muslims will not disturb the proportion of 
Muslims in the office. Tlie number of Muslims before retrenchment was 1 1 out 
of 43 ; after retrenchment, it is nine out of Lfi. 

(c) A statement is laid on the table. 
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liH of the minioterial ealahlishment of (he Office of the Difeetor Oeneral^ 
Indian Medical Service, before and after retrenchment. 


Posts, 
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Before retrenchment, | 
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Retrenchment of the Assistant Cashier in the Ofhce of the Director 
General, Indian Medical Service. 

85. The Honourable Mr. SYED ABDUL HAFEEZ : (a) Is it a fact 
that the Assistant Cashier of the Office of the Director General, Indian 
Medical Service, has been retrenched while the Cashier who had attained 
superannuation and rendered more than 34 years’ service has been retained ? 

(() If BO, will Government please state whether the retention of the 
Cashier is in accordance with the Home Department orders relating to 
retrenchment ? 

{c) Is it a fact that the Assistant Cashier has applied for concessions to 
proceed to South America ? 

{d) Will Government please state which would be more economical (1) to 
grant concessions to the Assistant Cashier to proceed to South America or 
(2) to retain him as Cashier till hi.s retirement is matured. 

The Honourable Major-General J. W. D. MEGAW : (a) Yea, but the 
Cashier has neither attained the age of superannuation nor rendered 34 years* 
service. 

(6) Yes. The Assistant Cashier was selected for retrenchment on account 
of his hopeless insolvency. 

{€) Yes. 

(d) As it was undesirable to retain the Assistant Cashier for the reason 
mentioned above, the question whether it would be more economical to retain 
him than to retrench him does not arise. 



BILL PASSED BY THE LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY LAID ON THE 

TABLE. 

y 

Tub secretary of thb COUNCIL : Sir, in pursuance of rule 25 of 
the Indian Legislative Rules, I lay on the table copies of the Bill to extend the 
operation of the Salt (Additional Import Duty) Aot, 1981, which was passed 
by the Legislative Assembly at its meeting held on the 23rd March, 1932. 


STATEMENT LAID ON THE TABLE. 

Commercial Treaties and Notes aefectinq India. 

The Honourable Mr. J. C. B. DRAKE (Commerce Secretary) : Sir, 
I beg to lay on the table a further list of commercial treaties and notcs affecting 
India. 

Part I. 

The Notes mentioned in this part merely provide for the prolongation until 
the 16th February, 1032, under the same conditions as now obtaining, of the 
Provisional Commercial Agreement concluded between the Egyptian Govern- 
ment and the Government of the United Kingdom and Northern Ireland by the 
Notes, dated the 5th and 7th Juno, 1930. 


Country. 

I Nature of agreement. 

Description. 

Date. 

Egypt. , 

i 

• N otes ... 

i 

Commerce 

• February 14/22, 1931 

i 


Part IT. 

Agreements to which India is. a party : — Nil. 


RESOLUTION RE AMENDMENT OF THE RESOLUTION ON ROADS 

ADOPTED BY THE COUNCIL ON THE 4th MARCH, 1930. 

The Honourable Mr. J. A. SHILLIDY (InduBtries and Labour Secre- 
tary ) : Sir, I move : 

** This Council recommends to the Governor General in Council that the HeAolution 
on roads adopted by this Council on the 4th March, 1030, be amended by the deletion 
from clause 5 of the words : 

* As an exception to this rule, the amount availoble for Burma may, for the present, 
be spent on any scheme of road development that is approved by the Local 
Government with the concurrence of the Local Logislatnio 

and the substitution of the words : 

‘ As an exception to this rule, the amount available for Buima Rliall ho apportioned 
separately in the ratio spec ified in clause 3 (fj) (i) hetween the 81ian States 
and the remainder of Burma. The amount available may, for the present, 
be spent on any scheme of road development that is approved, in the case of 
the Shan States by the Governor after consultation with the Federal Council, 
and in the case of tbo remainder of Burma by the Local Government with the 
concurrence of the Local Legislature *.*' 

Sir, the Council will remember that the Roads Committee recf mmended# 
the imposition of a petrol tax with a view to encourage the development of 
roads. The idea was to encourage the development of through roads ; but so 
far as Burma was concerned, they recognised that the conditions of Burma were 
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fluoh that through communication between Burma and India was not at present 
feasible. Therefore a special exception was made and Burma was to be allow- 
ed to spend the money so obtain^ on such schemes of road development as 
were approved by the Local Legislature. It was however noticed later that 
the money which came to Burma included the share of the Shan States. Ex- 
penditure on the Shan States is however removed from the purview of the 
Burma Legislative Council. The amendment which I am now moving to this 
Resolution therefore merely seeks to restore the correct constitutional position 
inasmuch as expenditure which is incurred in the Shan States has to be incurred 
by the Governor in consultation with the Federal Council and in Burma by 
the Governor in Council with the concurrence of the Local Legislature. The 
amendment is necessary, Sir, in view of the constitutional position. I move. 

The motion was adopted. 


RESOLUTION RE INCREASED IMPORT DUTIES IMPOSED ON 
GALVANIZED IRON AND STEEL PIPES AND SHEETS. 

The Honourable Mr. J. C. B. DRAKE (Commerce Secretary) : Sir, 
I beg to move the following Resolution which stands in my name : 

“This Coiinoil renommonds to the Governor Conornl in Council that the increased 
import, duties imposed by Notification No. 260-T. (127) Tariffs, daterl the 30th December, 
1930, as amended by Notification No. 260-T. (127) Tariffs, dated the 21st March, 1931, 
in exorcise of the powers conferred by section 3 { 4 ) of the Indian Tariff Act, 1894, on galva- 
nized iron and steel pipes and sheets for the period from the .30th December, 1930 to the 
,31st March, 1932, bo continued up to the .31st March, 1933, and that the duties should not 
bo reduced unless at any time before that tlate, the Governor General in Council is salis- 
fied that circumstances have changed so radically as to render the maintenance of the 
duties at the increased rates clearly unnecessary and undesirable.” 

This Resolution, Sir, (loos not present to the House any entirely new 
matter. The House will remember that rather more than a year ago a Reso- 
lution was carried recommending that the increased duties which had been 
imposed in December, 1930 on galvanised sheets and certain articles made from 
galvanised sheets should ho continued up to the end of the current month and 
that before that date Government would make an inquiry into the question 
whether this increase in the duty might not be replaced wholly or in part by 
a bounty to the producers of galvanised sheets. Now, Sir, the circumstances 
in which those duties were originally increased are no doubt still within the 
recollection of Honourable Members of this House. T might briefly state 
what the position was. Tn the first place the Steel Act of 1927 plaeeci in the 
Indian Tariff Act a provision which enabled the Governor General in Council, 
after such inquiry as ho might think necessary, to increase without going to 
the Legislature tlie duties on certain protected articles manufactured from 
iron and steel. The power was given in order to prevent the protective duty 
which had been imposed by the Legislature from becoming ineffective owiijg 
to any considerable fall in the. price of the imported competing article. About 
September, 1930, the Tata Iron and Steel Company approached the Oovein- 
ment of India with a request that the Governor General in Council would exer- 
cise this power of imposing what is generally known as an offsetting duty. 
The Government of India referred the question to the Tariff Board and the 
Tariff Board made an inquiry in October, 1930, as the result of which it found 
that the price of imported galvanised sheets had fallen .so much that the pro- 
tection given to the Indian manufactured article was completely ineffective 
and it recommended that the duty, which was then Rs. 30 a ton, should 



ihpout duties on galvanized ieon and stbkl pipes, etc. 

increased to Rs. 67 a ton and that the increased rate of duty should remain 
in force for the remaining period of the protection to the steel industry, that is, 
up to the end of March, 1934. The Government accepted the Board’s findings 
generally and proposed originally that they should be accepted as they stood, — 
that IS to say, that the duty on galvanised sheets should be raised to Rs, 67 
a ton and that that rate should remain in force until the 31 st March, 1934. 
Subsequently, however, they moved the modified form of Resolution to uhich 
I have just referred and the increased rate of duty will, unless it is extended, 
expire at the end of the current month. Now, coupled with the extension of 
the increased rate of duty to the end of the current luoiith, was nii undertaking 
by Government that they would conduct an inquiry to ascertain whether the 
increased duty might be replaced wholly or partly by a bounty on produc- 
tion. They were quite prepared to admit that at any rate theoretically, 
a bounty might l)e the more appropriate method of giving the protection that 
is necessary to the Indian producers of galvanised sheets, but what they had 
to say quite definitely was that in the existing financial circumstances the 
Government of India were unable to consider the payment of a bounty. They 
promised, however, that they would examine this qiu‘s1.iuu whoilier* adminis- 
tratively the payment of a bounty on the ijroductioii of t hese sheets would be 
})0S8ible witliout undertaking that if there appeared to be no administrative 
objection they would adopt the principle of a bounty in place of tlie duty. 
Now that inquiry into the administrative fispect of the question was made 
three or four months ago by an officer of tho Indian Audit De[)art.mcnt with 
the assistance of the Metallurgical Inspector at Jamshedpur, and those officers 
came to the conclusion that there would be no insuperable difficulty so fur as 
administrative arrangornents were concerned. So far therefore as that aspect 
of the case was concerned, no difficulty appeareef to exist. But, on the other 
hand, I need not remind Honourable Members that so far from tho financial 
situation having improved since the Resolution in question was moved, rather 
more than a year ago, it has become in tlie meantime distinctly worse. It 
became quite certain that Government could not agree to tho payment of a 
bounty and they therefore propose that tho Whole of the protection required 
should continue to bo given by means of this increased duty, but the ptjriod for 
which this increased duty is to bo extended is to bo only one year, leaving still 
one more year before tho expiry of the period during which tho Steel Protection 
Act will be in force. It is of course always possible that the alt eniat i vc method 
of giving protection by means of a bounty may yet he found practica})lo, and 
therefore the Government decided that there was really no need to legislate for 
so long a period as two years, and the period has been limited to one more year. 
That, Sir, explains — I hope sufficiently — the meaning of this Resolution and 
what exactly it is intended to do. 

Before I conclude what I have to say, I think the House might like to hear 
from mo what changes there have been in the position in regard both to import 
and production in India of galvanized sheets since this question was last before 
them. I take, in the first jdace, tho question of imports, f think the point 
that I want to make will probably bo clear if I quote a passage from paragraph 6 
of the Tariff Board’s Report on its enquiry into tho need for additional protec- 
tion to galvanized sheets. What the Board said was this : 

** The general line of argument in favour of a bounty is as follows. The import of 
galvanized iron sheeting varies between 325,000 tons and 275,000 tons annually. The 
production of the Tata Iron and Steel Company has so far not exceeded 25,000 tons, 
annually. To protect this small output, it would be unreasonable to impose a duty on 
import^ sheet, since thereby a burden would be imposed on the country out of all pro- 
portion to the Itonefito which would accrue to the industry 
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Now, Sir, as against those figures which were then collected by the Tariff 
Boaid of imports between 325,000 tons and 275,000 tons, imports to-day have 
fallen to an average of about 7,000 tons a month, or roughly 84,000 tons a year. 
The Tata Iron and Steel Company on the other hand are taking active steps to 
increase their production of galvanised sheets and they expect that from the 
end of next month they will be able to produce at the rate of 4,000 tons a month, 
or about 48,000 tons a year as against 84,000 tons of imported sheets. The 
House will see from these figures that the preponderance of imports over local 
production has been very greatly reduced since the matter was considered 
rathei more than a year ago. The other point that I should mention is this. 
Under the Supplementary and Extending Finance Act of last November the 
general surcharge imposed for revenue purposes of 25 per cent, was automati- 
cally added to the increased duty on galvanised sheets, and the duty of a 

ton thus became a duty of Bs. 83-12-0 a ton. In considering whether this 
further increase ought to be made in this particular duty, Government were 
guided by two considerations. In the first place, if a general surcharge is 
placed upon all imports in order to obtain more revenue, then it would require 
very exceptional reasons to justify the exemption of any particular article 
from this surcharge. There is this other reason also, that the price of imported 
galvanized sheets has fallen very considerably since the duty of Bs. 67 a ton 
was imposed in order to make go^ the protection which was originally intended 
to be given by the Legislature to this industry. I shall probably put the point 
most clearly to the House if I say that in spite of the increase of Bs. 16-12-0 a 
ton in the duty the market price of galvanized sheets to-day is slightly lower 
than what it was in February, 1931. If, therefore, the surcharge had been 
specially removed from this article, it is clear that the protection intended 
to be afforded originally by increasing the duty would have been considerably 
lessoned and perhaps made quite ineffective. 

That, Sir, is I think all I need say and I move my Besolution. 

The motion was adopted. 


STATEMENT OF BUSINESS. 

Tub Honoueablb Sir BBOJENDBA MITTEB (Leader of the House) : 
Sir, the only business for the day on which the Council next meets will be the 
consideration and passing of the one Bill which was laid on the table to-day. 
Five further Bills which it is desired to pass into law before the session termi- 
nates are still pending in the Legislative Assembly. The Assembly is sitting 
to-day but will not sit again till Tuesday next. In these circumstances the moat 
convenient arrangement would perhaps be for the Council to adjourn tiU Wed- 
nesday, the 30th March, as it may be hop^ that some at least of the five pend- 
ing Buis will have been passed by the Legislative Assembly on Tuesday. 

Ths Honoubablr the FBESIDENT ; 1 am inclined to agree with the 
Honourable the Leader of the House that it would be inconvenient to Honour* 
able Members if I called a meeting at an early date to consider the two-clause 
Bill laid to-day, which is all that has come along from the other place since we 
last met a week ago. Sharing the hope of the Honourable the Leader of the 
House that there may be more Bills to be dealt with after Tuesday, I adjourn 
\he Council till Eleven of the Clock on Wednesday, the 30th March. 

The Council then adjourned till Eleven of the Clock on Wednesday, the 
30tb Marohi 1932. 



COUNCn, OF STATE. 

Wednesday, 30lh March, 1932, 


The Council met in the (Council (.1i amber of the Council Hoiiae at Eleven 
of the Clocks the Honourable the President in the (’hair. 


MEMBER SWORN : 

The Honourable Major-General James Druiniiiond Graham, O.T.E., 
V.H.S., T.M.S. ((jrovernment of I'lidia ; Nominated Official). 


DEATH OV Mr. K. V. RANGASWAMY AlYANGAR. 

The Honourable Sir BR0JP:NDRA MITTER (Leader of the House) : 
Sir, it is my painful duty to bring officially to your notice the sudden death of 
the Honourable Mr. K. V. Rangaawaiiiy Aiyangar. Sir, at the beginning of 
this session when Mr. Aiyangar attended this Housp he was in good spirits and 
full of hope that he would be able to discharge his duties this session ; but 
that was not to be. He was taken ill and after a short illness passed away 
day before yesterday. Sir, Mr. Aiyangar was in tiio prime of life and it was 
hoped that he had many years of publics service before him. He came of an 
aristocratic family of Southern India and from his early years devoted his 
time, energy and talents in the service of his country. Ho was Chairman of the 
Municipality of Srirangam, his native town, and for nearly 17 years he was 
connected with the (’entral Legislature. Before the pi esent Constitution came 
into existence he was a Member of the old Imperial (Council and since then he 
sat both in the Assembly and in this House. Sir, Mr. Aiyangar was a man of 
progressive views and lie always expres.sed himself with convu;tion and modera- 
tion. He had great cliarni of manners and the capacity to make and retain 
friends. He will be misseii in this House as well as in his own presidency. 
His sudden and tragic death is a matter f>f great sorrow and our request is that 
you. Sir, will convey our sympathy to the bereavorl family. 

The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala RAM SAKAN DAS (Punjab: 
Non-Muhammadan) : Sir, 1 rise to associate myself fully with the remarks 
which the Honourable the Leader of th<J House has inadi? to-day. In the 
Honourable Mr. K. V. Rangaswaniy Aiyangar we have lost a charming persona- 
lity and a great public man wJio was a philanthropist as well as an orthodox 
religious leader of India. I have been in South India many times and 1 found 
that he was immensely popular in his j)rovince and was very well known for his 
charities and hospitality. Ah the Honour.n Je the Lr^uder has said, he has 
been in both Houses of the Central l..egislatuie and 1 had the privilege of being 
his colleague in this House ever since its inc j tion. He was an ardent member 
of the progressive party of this Council and we all mourn his loss, which loss 
is not only to the Council but to all India. 

( 281 ) 
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The Honourable Mr. G. S. KHAPARDE (Berar Representative) : Sii-, 
I wish to add a few words to what has been said hy our respected Leader and 
also by Rai Bahadur Lala Ram Saran Das. Mr. K. V. Rangaswamy Aiyangar 
and I came to this (.’ouncil, or ratlier to the Council that existed before this one, 
together, and we lived together and for a long time 1 was very intimately 
associatol with him. fie took immense troublo with his work. He always 
read a great deal and what was more he was entirely a very great social man. 
He kept open Jioii.se and hardly a man caiiu; there seeking assistance and went 
away empty-Jianded. Ho was always very (diaritably disposcfl and I have no 
doubt that if God had sj>arcd him for some more time he would have done a 
great deal for India and for the Britisfi Government. As it is we must accept 
the inevitafile ; his memory, however, will remain green with a large number of 
people whom he assisted. 

♦The Honourable Mk. G. A. NATESAN (Madras: Nominated Non- 
OftLcial) : Sir, as one who knew' Mr. K. V. Rangaswamy Aiyangar almost 
from his boyhoexJ, I sliould like to associate myself with the very generous 
tributes that have been |>aid to his memory. Coming of a very ancient and 
aristocratic family of Southern India noted for its pliilanthropy and public 
charities, it may be truly said that Mr. RaiigasAvamy Aiyangar almost till the 
last day maintained tlie reputation of Jiis family. There was hardly a public 
institution or private body which did not appeal to him for assistance and which 
did not get it in a very generous manner. Many a jioor family and many a 
poor student have received help from liim. Indml, those who knew Mr. 
Rangaswamy Aiyangar always u.Mcd to .say that ho was generous to a fault. 
His activities wore maiiy-siflod. Education, civics, industrial development, 
politics, all alike ongage<l bis attentioiu He lias died amidst some of his inti- 
mate friends, but, alas, thousands of miles away from Ids dear old mother, his 
two daughteiB and his only son. Forty-six is a comparatively young age in 
any country and it is very sad to think that such a swwt and genial soul like 
him has passed away. May Ids soul rest in peace 

The Honourable Mr. JAGADIHH CHANDRA BANERJEE (East 
Bengal: Non-Muhamnuwlan) : Sir, permit me to associate myself entirely 
mth what has fallen from the lips of my predeee.'^sors. It was indeed a shock 
to us when we learnt, to our utmost regret, that the Honourable Mr. K. V. 
Rangaswamy Aiyangar had passed away. 

I think, 8ir, he luwl been in t ho Central Legislature for over a decade and 
was a useful Membei*. Ih-om w'hat I (none to know of him by personal contact 
I can say that- he was every inch a gentleman and a true friend whom we all 
admired and respected for Ids genial tempcraiiicnt, amiable disposition and 
affable manners. We oiler our sincere condolences and profound sympathy 
to the members of his bereaved family and I hope, Sir, you will kindly convey 
a message of sympathy and .sorrow from the House to them. 

The Honourable Sir DAVID DEVADOSS (Nominated Indian 
Christians) : Sir, I wish t o associate myself with all that has already been said. 
Mr. Rangaswamy Aiyangar was a warm friend, a genial host and a philanthropic 
citizen. He u.Hed the large fort une which he inherited in doing not only works 
of charity but in helping any good cause. It is very sad to think that he has 
been cut off in t he prime of life. When we met liere only two or three weeks 
ago we never thought t hat his life was going to be so short . We all feel sorry, 
Sir, that a man of his antecedents and his great qualities has passed away 
without finishing his life’s work. 

♦Speech not corrected by tl»e Honourable Member. 




DEATH OF MR. K. V. RANOASWAMY AIYANGAR. 


♦The Honourable Mr. SYEI) ABDUL HAFEEZ (East Bengal : Muham 
madan) : Sir, I rise to associate myself ^vitli what has been said by the Ra 
Bahadur and my other colleagues on the very sad and untimely demise of one 
of our colleagues, Mr. K. V. Rnngaswainy Aiyangar. T offer my sincere con- 
dolences to the bereaved family. 

The Honourable the PRESIDKNT: I desire to associate the Chair 
with the expressions of sorrow whieh have been given from all sides of tlu^ 
House and in accordance with what is obviously the uuanimouH desire of 
Honourable Members I shall convey a message of sympathy to the bereaved 
relatives of our late colleague, Mr. K. V. Rangaswamy Aiyangar. 


SALT ADDITIONAL IMPORT DUTY (EXTENDING) BILL. 

The HoNOUKABLFi Mr. A. h\ L. BRAYNE (Finance Secretary): Sir, 

I move that the Bill to extend the operation of the Salt (Additional Import 
Duty) Act, 1931, as passed by the Legislative x\ssembly, be taken into consi^ 
deration. 

Sir, a Bill imposing a speeJal duty on foreign inn)ort ed salt, was discussed 
at length in the House a year ago but perhaps I may be permitted to recall 
to the minds of Honourable Members a few of the salient features of the posi- 
tion. As a result of considerable pressure from public opinion, Government 
set up a Tariff Board inepury into the salt industry in order to discover whether 
India could be self-supporting as regards salt production. Tlie answer of the 
Tariff Board was t lull India could be solf-supj)orting but in order to do so it 
would be necessary for her to increase the supply From her own sources of 
something like half a million tons of fine white crushed salt which has hitherto 
been imported into ( \*ilcutta from foreign sources. In order, however, to secure 
the development of salt pr odiuit ion it was esseril ial in the opinion of the Tariff 
Board that a stabilised fair price should be fixed. Thi.-* tlioy considered to be 
Rs. on per 100 maunds at Calcutta. Prices previous to that had iiuctiiated 
very considerahly in the five years ii[> to 1929. They hiwl ranged from some- 
thing like Rs. 50 to Rs. 120. The Board further considered that llie Govern- 
ment should control all supplies of imported salt and eventually set up an 
unofficial Marketing Board, Government felt some doubt about these recom- 
mendations jind the next step they took was t o t ake into t heir counsels a Com- 
mittee of the Legislative Assembly. This Committee after considerable deli- 
beration evolved a much simpler scheme; in their opinion tlu^ best way of 
achieving the ends desired, that is to say, the iniproveinent of jirodiu^tion and 
the stabilisation of prices, was to impose a .special duty on foreign salt of 4^ 
annas a niaiind which would secure to the profluc(M’ a fair selling price* of about 
Rs. ()6 per 109 maunds. A Bill on these lines was ])assed in this llon.se a year 
ago and we can now after a year review the working of that measure. As 
regards production in the first nine mouths of the current ye«i’ compared 
with a similar period last year, the clearaiicea of foreign salt in the Bengal ports 
of Calcutta and < ’hittagong have fallen from 80 lakhs of maunds to 24 lakhs of 
maunds, while clearances of Indian salt (including Aden salt) have risen from 
40 lakhs of mauiids to 80 lakh.s of maunds, that is to say, they have doubled 
in that period of nine months. Thii.s the duty )»as achieved the object of 
restricting import. of foreigii salt and enooura^^ng imports of Indian* 
salt. 

As regards prices, the immediate result of the Bill was an increase from the 
abnormally low figure of Rs. 4i) per lOO maiinds to Rs. B2 per 100 maunds and 

*Speeoh not corcected by the Honourable Member. 
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by October last that figure had risen to Rs. 66 per 100 maunds, which was the 
figure laid down by the Tariff Board, and it has stayed there since that time. 
Thas stability of prices has been achieved. As regards development of pro- 
duction in India, arrangements for the supply of white crushed saU from 
Khewrahave been rapidly progressing and these will be assisted by substantial 
concessions on railway freight. Other sources of supply from the sea-coast 
are also being developed. 

There is, however, one feature of this Jiieasure and that is that out of the 
80 lakhs of maunds of ini])orted fiidian salt something like 65 lakhs of maunds 
come from Aden where production has doubled, that is to say, the production 
at Aden has increased from 32 lakhs of maunds to 65 lakhs of maunds. Pro- 
duction from other Indian sources, /.c., Karachi, Okha, etc., has gone up from 
eight lakhs to 14 lakhs of maunds. Now, as the House is aware, Aden is within 
Indian limits and the pros|)eritv of Aden lias beeji devcloi>ed largely by Indian 
enterprise arul Lndian cajntal and to tliat extent it is most satisfactory to find 
that such an impetus has been given to the production of Aden salt, but at the 
same time it is not tlio j)riniary intention of the Tariff Board or of the Com- 
mittee of the As.senibly tliat recommended the duty that the production of 
Aden salt should l)c iiicre.ased to tlie danger of internal production in India, 
the development of which was the main object of th(‘ l ecjoJiimeudation. it will 
be remembered that one of the reasons which led to tiic outcry for the produc- 
tion of salt in India was the ex_[)orience of the (heat War wheji there was con- 
siderable difficulty in sctmriiig salt. Now, if we arc nimlc to de]>end very largely 
and almost entirely on sup])lv from Aden, th(' same danger remains and it is 
therefore most desirable to increase the production of salt in India, particularly 
salt in the interior of India which does not have to be carried by sea. The 
whole question has been again considered by tiui Nalt Committee of the Assembly 
and they have rocom mend eel that the present system should he continued for 
another year, and that is the recommend at ion in the Bill before the House. 
And during that year it will be necessary to give tiie most careful attention to 
the consideration of what plans cun be evolved for the future. The main 
questions which the Salt (Jonimittee thinks sliould be considered are : 

(1) Whether a <piota system should not l)e devised which would allot 

a rcasonaljle sujiply of salt to tiie various salt-producing agencies 
in India including Atlen. It is necessary to treat Aden fairly 
and also to give other sources of prcKluction a reasonable chance 
of development. 

(2) Clovemmeiit intend to call a tionference of producers and to endea- 

vour by full and frank discussion to arrive at practicable arrange- 
ments with their co-operation to attain the objects in view. 

(3) The present price of Ks. (56 per lUU maunds is regarded as somewhat 

unsatisfactory becau.se many of the data on which the Tariff 
Board relied have been considerably modified, particularly the 
freights. Government, however, do not propose to alter that 
selling price at present but it is one of the matters which will 
he considered in the course of the year. 

(4) The clevelopmciit of Northern India salt proiiiictioii and also the 

production of other Indian sources must be taken up with the 
utmost expedition. 
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During the year for which the extension of the present import duty is 
sought from the House all these questions will he fully exaniinetl. It will tiieii 
be possible to work out plans for fcJie future, whii h will again f;e oonsidereil by 
the Salt Committee of the Assembly, luthe meantime, as I have said, a great 
deal has already been acliieved by the existing Kill, tliat is to say, the import 
of Indian salt has been doubled, ju‘u*(‘s have i)een stabilised ami measures for 
the development ot internal sounes of sii])ply luive been ia|>idh ]>nshed on. 
Sir, I move. 

The Honoukaule Mu. SATVKNDHA ( HANDKA (mOSH MAULlK 
(West Bengal : Non-Mu iiammadan) : Sir, J have listened to the arguments put 
forward by my Honourable friend .Mr. Brayne in asking this House to give 
its assent to the extension of the ojjeratiiui of tlu^ Salt (Additional Import 
Duty) Aet for a further year. I knov. that the Covei rimenl is also an.xiousto 
give some protection to the salt industry and nLilise the money raised by this 
indirect taxation to the (‘X]»ansion of local salt resources. .But 1 have got to 
be mindful of tJie ittt crest of the j)eo|»U‘ wln^ are abVeted by this duty. Let us 
recall the cireniustancrs iiiider wbi<‘li the original Sail Proteetion Bill was 
passed in March last year. Tb(‘ indnstiy was considered to be one of national 
importance and as tiie c<unpetilion of cheap im[)oit(‘d salt j:rovc‘(l ruinous to 
the country the ( government tliought In to protect t he indnsti y by means of a 
tariff wall. In fact tlie piojtosed imposition of a |)n)t(‘ctivc tariff evoked a 
measure of protest horn the eastern pio\in(*es, chielly Kcngal, wlimh consumes 
the largest amount of iju ported salt annually. It was urged by them chietiy 
on the ground that thegrajit of a protect iv(^ tariff fn th(‘ e.iseof salt would entail 
a very heavy burden on the eonsuiiims of B(*ngal to the tune ol Rs. 4(1 lakhs 
every year in the form of iiigbc^r prices. The iinjK)sitifni of this Inuivy burden 
of indirect taxation on t li(‘ consnnuMs of a partieiilai j)rovijiee with the sole 
object of safeguarding the i!it(‘. c st of an industi \ foi w hich thedc‘sired sujjport 
should have come from llu* whole nation is objeel ionahle. However, the 
Honourable the Finance Meinbm. in the Assembly, soon after tin* passing of 
this Act last yeai* had a Resolution \ .issed j>ro\iding that tln^ jnoeccds of the 
duty should be distribnl(‘(l to the (‘.\teiit of seven-eighths tbcTcof among the 
consuming provinces and that the same should be aj)|)licd to the task of deve- 
loping local resources. The refunds w ere to be made to the Provincial Covern- 
ments which were jnit under obligation of aj?plying them for the development 
of local salt resources. Now\ let us turn to the other side of the (piestion — 
1 mean the working results of I he tariff during the first year of its application, 
an examination of which brings to Mie foreground eertaiji problems hitherto 
lint bought of or not duly stressed, and on wluhse salisfaclory solutidu depends 
( he acceptance of the proposal foi* the (jxteiision of t he duty. W(^ have t o sal - 
isfy ourselves and the public of the consuming ]>rovinccs that the latter have 
obtained the compensation promised to them in the (Government Resolution, 
or at least that an earnest endeavour has been made to act up to the pledge. 
There has eiigemHired an erroneous belief in certain quarters that the distri- 
bution of the proceeds would at least be commensurate with the tax-burden 
imposed on the consumers. Let us now consider the easi^ of Bengal which 
draws part of its requirements of salt through the ports of (Calcutta and f Ihitta- 
gong, and it is possible to make an approximate calculation regarding the 
sacrifice imposed by t he new tariff. The result will ekuirly show tin* dispropor- 
tionately scanty charairter of the compensation that can he .secured to the con- 
suming provinces under the prevalent conditions f)f f nule. In t he nine months 
April to December, 1931-32, i,e., from the commencement of the imposition of 
the duty, Bengal imported 320,991 tons of foreign salt against 454,431 tons 
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imported during the corresponding period in 1930-31. The decline in imports 
is thought due not so much to a fall in consumption as to the diversion of the 
supply from foreign to indigenous sources, due to the imposition of the new 
tariff. The difference then between tlie figures of 1930-31 and 1931-32 as set 
forth above amounting to 133.440 tons can be taken as the additional quantity 
of Indian salt which was imported in Bengal during the nine months of the 
current year. The replacement of foreign by Indian salt for the full year would 
be therefore about 177,920 tons. Proceeding on tlie assumption of the inelas- 
ticity of demand and taking the figures for 1930-31 as the index of the normal 
consumption of salt, it is estimated that the import of Indian salt in Bengal 
during the year 1931-32 would amount to 10,935,433 maunds against a total 
import of 17,392,088 maunds both Indian and foreign. The amount of the 
imports of foreign salt would, according to this mode of calculation, be esti- 
mated at 64,56,066 maunds yielding Rs. 18,12,809 as the amount of import 
duty at the rate of 4J annas a maimd, of whicli the amount available for dis- 
tribution to Bengal and the provinces served by the ports of tlie province would 
be about Rs. 15,83,708 according to the settled ratio of 7 to 8. Thus, in con- 
tinuation of the estimates it will bo noted t hat though the duty would be realis- 
ed on only 64J laklis of maunds and odd, there would remain tlie much larger 
amount of Indian and Aden stilt of 10,935,433 maunds in resitect of which the 
benefit of distribution would be lost to 1 lie consumers, although as a result of 
the new tariff the same would have to he paid for at a higher price along witJi 
foreign salt. The enhanced price to be paid oji this basis is estimated al 
Rs. 21,32,405. Adding tin’s to the higJicr price paid for imported foreign sail 
at the flat rate of Rs. 24 per 100 maunds, i.c., Rs. 15,49,608, the totid sacrifice 
that the cousiiniers will have to bear during 1931-32 is estimated at 
Rs. 36,82,013. Against this huge figure tlie compensation to the tunc of 
Rs. 15,83,708 would be poor indeed and Bengal feels alarmed at the grim pros- 
pect of the amount of proceeds of import duly dwindling away every month 
as the foreign salt comes more and more to be replaced effectively by the 
import of indigenous manufacture, be it obtained from the Western .Presi- 
dency or from Aden. And unless and until wc find a satisfactory remedy for 
this gross inequity, t, on behalf of the consumers of Bengal, cannot approve 
of the continuance of this duty. 

Tub Honourablk Mr. dAGADlSH CHANDRA BANKRJEE (East 
Bengal : Non-Muhammadan) : Sir, the second Repoit of the Salt 
Industry Commit toe of the Legislative Assembly would convince any 
one that the existing arrangement witli regard to the operation of 
the Salt Act of 1931 should not he disturbed and the Bill, as passed 
by the Legislative Assembly, should have our support for more 
reasons than one. First all. Sir, this additional import duty has 
encouraged the development of Indian sources of salt supply as may be found 
in the pamphlet published over tlie signatures of the Members of the Salt 
Industry Committee of the Legislative Assembly, And then, Sir, we find 
from the same report that the methods adopted iu the Salt (Additional Import 
Duty) Act of 1931 have been remarkably successful in achieving the particular 
object of stabilising the price of crushed white salt at a level which would 
avoid laying on the consumer a heavier burden than was necessary to secure 
that object. These are. Sir, the tw'o most redeeming features in the report on 
t he operation of this Act for one year and they are by no means disappointing 
or discouraging from the nationalistic point of view.' The figures for the first 
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nine months of the current financial year as compared with those of the corres- 
ponding period in the previous year show that the consumption of foreign salt 
in Bengal ports fell from 80 lakhs of niauuds to 24 lakhs and the consumption 
of Indian salt, including Aden, rose from 41 lakhs to 79 lakhs of maunds. Al- 
though there hasheoii reraarkahlyMoss ronsiimpiion of foreign sail in India the 
fact that the Aden sail under the protection of the import duty has captured 
the Bengal market is an imporlanl factor to he reckoned witli. The report of 
our friends of the other House does not clearly say anyt hing about 1 he progress 
and development that has been made in Indian sources of salt supply. Of 
course, we cannot deny the fact t bat fi>r many years 1 o come we are 1 o depend 
upon foreign or Aden salt to fill (be gap until Indian mainland sources are fully 
developed, but it also should be 1 he business and look-out of Covernment that 
in the name of i)rotoction Aden’s nianufaetiirers should not he allowed to cap*- 
lure a major portion of the Indian nia rt . Pro])er encoiirngcment- must, bo given 
by Government to develop the Indiait sources of salt sn])ply and manufacture 
on a larger scale. 

In this connection I may add, Sir, that t he rnannfact uro of sea-salt should 
be encouraged under license as it may remove a great want (»f the poor people 
living near the sea-shore. And how far the avenues wit h regard to the manu- 
facture and refinement of Indian rock salt have been explored should be made 
known to the public by ({overnment. Aden. Sir, I understand, has been 
transferred to the civil administration of the Government of India from that of 
Bombay and so the manufacturers of Aden salt should b(‘ communicated with 
forthwith and told that tJie Board of Diroedors of the Aden Salt Works should 
have a fair number of Indians on it and tlie capital transferred from 
sterling to rupee. 

Finally, Sir, I should like to say that Gov(‘rnmcnt sliould continue the 
operation of this additional import duty on salt for one year only and not more. 

With thoHO few worfls, Sir, 1 bog to support the Bill as passed by the 
Assembly. 

Tub Honourablb Hai Bahadur Lala BAM SARAN DAS : (Punjab : 
Non-Muhammatlan) : Sir, I rise to support the Bill. Ever sincje I joined the 
legislature I have been advocjating protection as I tliink, Sir, that it is the duty 
of all of us to see India developed in her commerce, trade and industry and to 
see that she becomes self-contained, I am glad, Sir, that the policy of protec- 
tion has now also been re-adoptod by Great Britain in tlic, inteie.sts of her own 
country. 1 hold, Sir, that any pro])osal intended to ff)stei' Indian industry 
ought to have onr beat snj)port. 

The Honourable Mr. A. F, L. BBAYNK : Sir, it is satisfactory to find 
that in this House as in another place the opposition which was shown to the 
Bill a year ago has, after the cxperierujc of tlu* working of the year, either 
disappeared or changed into a note of praise. Thenj is vc,rv litth* which I 
think I need say in reply to wliat has fallen from the H])eakcrs. Tint Honourable 
Mr. Ghosh Maiilik referred to the prh^o of salt and th(‘ imj)osition on Bengal 
which the pi-eseiit prices involved. Well, that has l•(^lation to the price which 
existed at the time when the Bill was brought into i fTcct. That price was 
abnormally low ; during the five years up to 1929, the price of salt varied from 
Rs. 56 up to as much as Rs. 129 and there is no guarantee that the price of 
Rs. 40 per 100 maunds a year ago would have been maintained without thia. 
present arrangement. There is always the danger that foreign importers would 
corner the market and then be able to charge what price they think possible but 
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for the measures taken under this Bill. As regards the distribution of the 
duty, the intention was that the duty should be divided between the oonsuming 
Local Governments, the Government of India retaining a share. Under that 
arrangement up to September last Bengal got about 3J lakhs, Burma about 
2 lakhs and Bihar and Orissa about 1 lakh. It was intended that this money 
should be used for the development of salt resources. So far very little has been 
done, but various measures are under consideration. At the same time, it is 
not likely that there will be very much in the future to distribute ; the 
import of Aden salt continues, there will be very little on which to collect this 
duty. I think that is all F need say. Sir. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : The question is : 

** That the Bill to extend the operation of the Salt (Additional Imjiort Duty) Aot, 
1931, as passed by the Legislative Assembly, be taken into consideration.'* 

The motion was adopted. 

Clause 2 was added to the Bill. 

Clause 3 was added to the Bill. 

Clause 1 was added to the Bill. 

The Title and Bream blc were added to the Bill, 

The Honourable Mh. A. F. L. BRAYNE : Sir, I move that the Bill to 
extend the operation of the Salt (Additional Import Duty) Act, 1931, as passed 
by the Legislative Assembly, bo passed. 

The motion was adoptcil. 


The Honourable tjte PRESIDENT : The House will have observed 
that no Bill has been laid on the table to-day having been passed by the other 
House. The effe^jt of that is that at the moment there is no business pending 
for disposal before the Council. The only course open to me seems to be to 
tuljourn the Council for a few days in the liope that by tliat time some Bills 
would have pas.se(l their third reading in another placje and would be ready to be 
laid on the table here. 

The Council will adjourn till Eleven of the Clock on Friday, the Ist 
April. 

The Council then adjourned till Eleven of the Clock on Friday, the Ist 
April, 1932. 



COUNCIL OF STATE. 

Friday, 1st April, 1932. 


The Council met in the Council Chamber of the Council House at Eleven 
of the Clock, the Honourable the President in the Chair, 


BILL PASSED BY THE LEGISLATIVE ASSEIVIBLY LAID ON THE 

TABLE. 

The SECRETARY of tue COUNCIL : Sir, in pursuance of rule 25 of 
the Indian Legislative Rules, I lay on the table copies of the Bill to supplement 
the Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Act, 1930, which was pass^ by the 
Legislative Assembly at its meeting held on the 30th March, 1932. 

The Honotjkable the PRESIDENT : Am I to understand that the 
Honourable the Home Secretary is proposing to give notice to-day ? 

The Honotibable Mr. H. W. EMERSON (Home Secretary) : Yes, Sir, 
I shall give notice to-day. 

The Honotibable the PRESIDENT : On that understanding the con- 
sideration of the Bill laid to-day will be taken up on Monday. 

The Council then adjourned till Eleven of the Clock on Monday, the 4th 
April, 1932. 
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The Council met iii the Council Chamber of the Council House at Eleven 
of the Clock, the Honourable the President in the Chair. 


BILLS PASSED BY THE LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY LAID ON THE 

TABLE. 

SECRETARY ok the COUNCIL : Sir, in x>ursuance of rule 25 of the 
Indian Legislative Rules, I lay on the table copies of the following Bills 
which were passed by the Legislative Assembly at its meeting hold on the 2nd 
April, 1932, namely : 

A Bill to provide for the fostering and development of the sugar industry 
in British India, and 

A Bill to provide against the puldieation of statements likely to pre- 
ju<iicc the maintenance of friendly relations between His Majesty’s 
Government and the Governments of certain foreign States. 


BENGAL CRIMINAL LAW AMENDMENT (SUPPLEMENTARY) BILL. 

The HoNotiRAni.R Mr. H. W. E]\IERSf )X (Ifomu Se(a*etary) : Sir, in 
moving tliat tlie Bill to supplement the Bengal (Viininal Law Arnemlinent 
Act, 1930, as ])assed by the Legislative Assembly, Ihj taken into considera- 
tion, it will be necessary for me to say something about the prc'.vioiis history 
of legislation of this oharacter and als») to give facts regrirding the Provin- 
cial Act that this Bill is intended to siip])lejn(!nt. f shall be as brief as possible, 
and the greatei part of wliat I liavc to say alHjitf lu^ local Act will bo direcdly 
relevant to the la ovisions of the lb’ll now ladore the House. The House is 
no doubt aware that the legislation which this lb 11 is iiitiuided i,o supj)leinent 
dates in all essentials from 1925 when in view of the aefivities f)f the terrorist 
party in Bengal it l-ecame necessary to j)ass legislation of a. eluiractor that 
involved the |»rinciple of det(;nlion without trial. Subscyjuent to the passing 
of that Act, a Rill similar to that now iiiuler consideration w^s introduced by 
the Government of India. Ft was rejeteted in an >ther jdace, was j)assod by thi«« 
House and was certjfiorl by the Governor General. The TVo\ iiieial A(!t expired 
at the beginning of J930. Those provisions of it wliich related to the institu- 
tion of special tribunals to try tm rorist crimes were continnorl for another 
five years and consctpiently those jnovi.sions of the Supplementary Act also 
continued which provider! for an appeal to the High ( ‘ourt in the cases of capital 
sentences and for confirmation by the High Court of those sentences. Two * 
provisions of the Supplementary Act lapserl, namely, the provision which 
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Save to the Local Government, with the sanction of the Governor General in; 
Council, the power of transferring detained persons from the province of Bengal' 
to other provinces, and secondly, the power which placed a bar on applications 
of habeas rorpve. The provisions of the Bengal Act relating to the powers of 
detention had been inoperative for less than a fortnight when the Chittagong 
armoury raid occurred. That raid was the most serious attempt yet made 
by the terrorists in Bengal to paralyse the existing administration, and it 
showed beyond doubt that the iiowers which had been allowed to lapse were 
still necessary in the conditions obtaining in Bengal. In consequence, the 
Governor General promulgated an Ordinance immediately after the Chittagong 
raid. Thatw'asin April, 1930. In October, 1930, the Ordinance was replaced 
by an Act of the Provincial Legislature which in effect restored the provisions 
of the Act of 1925. The Act was passed by the Bengal Legislative Council 
by an overwhelming majority, and this fact the House would do well to bear 
in mind. The Act the House is asked to supplement has thus been in force 
since October, 1930, but since then it has been amended in some important 
particulars. During the session of the Bengal Provincial Council which has 
just concluded, a Bill was pa.ssefl which extcnderl the operation of the sub- 
stantive clause to a very considerable extent. Previously, persons were liable^ 
to be arresied and detained without trial only if there were sufficient grounds 
to believe that they w'cre acting, hatl acted, or were about to act in pursuance 
of a terrorist coiisjuracj^ or in pursuance of certain crimes of a terrorist charac- 
ter. The autliorities found that in practic*c it was difficult to cope with the 
movement under the restrictions imposed by the Act and they asked for powers 
to extend the A<;t .so a.s to bring within its provisions any mt^mber of an associa* 
tion whose objects, .speaking generally, wore to carry on terrorist activities. 
An Ordinance was promiilgateil to secure this ])urp()se at the end of October 
last, and that fhdinance has now been embodied in an Act of the Provincial 
Coiiiu il. This .Art also wa.s passed only a few weeks ago l.>y a large majority 
in the pKivincial rouiicil- -an Act. as 1 have said, which very largely extended 
the scope of the original measure of 192.5. This also is, J think, a very important 
fact which the House will want to take into consideration. For it is relevant 
to ask why the Bengal Council have becui convinced that it is their duty to 
pass legislation of a character which is naturally repugnant to public opinion. 
The answer is to be found in the seric.s of atrocious outrages that have been 
committed during the last two years. It is unnecessary for me to dwell on 
them at any length. The facts are only too well known to this Hou.se and 
to the public. It will be sufficient for me to say that during the past 14 or 
15 months — we collected the figures for tJie year ending about the middle of 
January last— no less than 93 crimes of a terrorist character were committed 
in Bengal . Twenty-four of those rclat cd t o murders or t o attempt s to murders. 
Among the most serious crimes committed within the past 12 months are the 
assassinations of Messrs. Peddie, Garlick, Khan Bahadur Ahsanullah, Mr. 
Stevens, Mr. Ashiitosh Neogy, who was a witness in an important case against 
terrorists and the attempted murders of Messrs. Cassells, Villiers, Mr. Dumo, 
a Sergeant of Police, the Assistant Superintendent of Police of Chittagong and 
the District ^Magistrate of Howrah, and last of all the recent attempt on the 
life of Sir Stanley Jackson, the late Governor of Bengal, whose life was saved 
only by the gallantry, courage and presence of mind of the Vice-Chancellor 
of the Calcutta University. It is in the light of those facts that the Members 
of the Bengal Provincial Council, who after all are best able to estimate the 
conditions existing in that province, have twice within a period of 18 months 
* paased legislation of a drastic character. 
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Now, the critioism that is naturally passed on the Bengal Act is that it 
provides for a system under which a person can be kept in detention without 
having been convicted of any criminal ofience. That is admitted. It is the 
essential principle of the Act and if that principle is undermined the value of 
the Act disappears. I wish to say only one or two words about that. There 
is a safeguard provided by the local Act, a safeguard which in the circumstances 
of the case cannot be a complete one, but which in practice has been found to 
operate as a very effective check on irresponsible executive action. That 
safeguard is a provision of. the law which requires that the Local Government 
should refer to two judges of the status of Sessions Judges the facts they have 
in their possession which in their opinion justify the detention of the person 
concerned. The Bengal Government have claimed time after time — and they 
have claimed rightly — that they exercise the most scrupulous care in reaching 
decisions on cases in which they propose to subject persons to detention. They 
have laid down certain standards by which their action is determined. They 
have insisted on the observance of those standards and the Home Member has 
claimed — and I do not think his claim has ever been questioned — ^that the 
most scnipulous care is taken that no person is under detention against whom 
there is not an overwhelming case. 1 have had occasion to see a number of 
the cases and of the briefs which are preferred relating to the reference to two 
judges. 1 can only say that I was most favourably imj>resscd with the 
thoroughness with which these cases are prepared and presented. In fact so far 
as I recollect, I have heard no suggestion that the system so works ns to place 
under detention persons who are innocent of engaging in these terrorist conspira- 
cies. The criticism that is made is of a different kind and is inseparable from 
the nature of the Act, namely, that the detenus have not been convicted by a 
criminal court. But 1 think the House can rest assured that under the system 
as it now works the chance of an innocent jJcrsoii being placed under detention 
is quite negligible. WJien niie is nat urally inclined to c.\teiid syrnpat by t owards 
persons who are detained in ihese circumstarujos I tliiiik it is lUiocssa ry to 
remember that those persons have indubitably been engaged in conspiracies, 
the main object of which is t he assas.sination of Govcriuneiit officers. 

I come now, Sir, to the reasons which liavci made it necessary to adopt 
a procedure of this sort. GoverniU(‘iit would nal urally ]»refer to bring these 
persons to trial, to get them convicted of substantives offejicf‘s and to consign 
them to jail as ordinary prisemers. Wherever that coursi* can be followed it 
is followed, and it has been found possible in a fairly large number of cases. 
But, speaking generally, the Government of Bengal are iiglil iiig a secret move- 
ment, a movement that works in the dark, a movement {dxait wliieli it is 
ordinarily difficult to get. information. They have to obtain th(*ir knowledgt* 
of the plans of the teirorists Ijy the same .secret methods as tiu* tcrroiists 
themselves employ, that i.s tosay, their chief sonnies of informal ion are s(?crci 
informers whose information cannot f)e revealed ior sctveral reasons. If the 
sources were revealed the lives of informers would he in the greatest danger, 
and secondly, if owing to the disclosure of information s(!vcial informers lost 
their lives, the sources would entirely be closed up. No ot her persons would 
be willing to come forward to give information. Another reason why it is 
necessary to adopt this procedure is that it i.s part of tiui terrorist plan to 
intimidate and terrorise and overawe persons wlio would otherwise be willing 
to give evidence against them. I need only give two recent examples of that. 
A few months ago, in August last, a Muhammadan Inspector of Police was 
assassinated in Chittagong. He was murdered when he was watching a* 
football match. A large number of people saw^ wliat hapj)en(‘d. There 
could be no doubt about facts. There was no lack of eye-witrie.s.wes. At the 
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trial practically all the non-oiBcial witnesses went back on their statements, 
not b^ause they wished to condone murder, but because they had been terro* 
rised. A few months later there was an important case relating to what was 
known as the taxi-cab dacoity in Calcutta. The most important witness was 
. -a gentleman named Mr. Ashutosh Neogy. Within a few weeks he was mur- 
dered. 

The few facts that I have given will, I think, convince the House, that 
repugnant as this procedure is to Government and to the public, it is unavoid- 
able and the responsibility for it lies on those who carry on secret conspiracies 
which necessarily compel Government to adopt similar measures in order to 
check them. 

Sir, I now come to the two main provisions of the Supplementary Bill 
before the House. The first provision provides for the transfer of detenus 
at the initiative of the Local (^vemment, but subject to the approval of the 
Governor General in Council, from the province of Bengal to other provinces. 
A similar provision was in force from 1926 to 1930 and during that period 
a number of persons were transferred to other provinces. The House will 
no doubt wish to know what is the necessity for a provision of this kind. The 
Bengal Government have represented to the Government of India in the 
strongest terms that they feel that they are unable to cope successfully with 
the terrorist movement, even with the system of detention, so long as the most 
inveterate conspirators are present in Bengal to contaminate the younger 
revolutionaries and to continue to carry on ])lots from the detention camps 
in which tliey are detained. I will give the House some recent information 
which Government believe to bo reliable, regarding the activities of detenus 
in those det ention camps. In January last a detenu was caught while attempt- 
ing to escape from one of the detention camps. He was found to be carrying 
letters of introduction to terrorists at large. In the same month the father of 
a detenu wlio was visiting his son in the camp was caught in t he act of smuggling 
out 15 letters to members of an organisalion which is known to have been 
responsible for the murders of several Europeans which have taken place 
during and since 1930. Government have also reliable information that 
specific instructions have been issued from detention camps in Bengal to 
terrorist.s outside to carry out the following plans. First, the murder of a 
particular district magistrate; secondly, the murder of a particular superin- 
tendent of police; thirdly, the murder of the presidents of tribunals which 
had tried I errorisl eases ; fourthly, the murder of a very high official of Govern- 
ment, and fifthly, to concentrale on the murder of European officials and 
specially of members of the Indian Civil Service. The facts that I have given 
will leave no doubt that conspiracies are to a large c.^tent organised and 
instituted from detention camps in Bengal. And the Bengal Government, 
as I have said, have represented with the utmost force that, unless they are 
able to send out of Bengal the more inveterate terrorists, they are unable to 
prevent the maturing and organisation of these plans. That is the first ground 
for their request. 

Another reason and a very inipartant one is that they cannot institute 
and oaiTy on with any hope of success any system of reformation of the less 
hardened and younger members of these orgiinisations so long as their efTorts 
• are thwarted by the presence of men who liave been engaged solely in these 
activities for many years. If they are able to eliminate the worst cases they 
have some hope of introducing reformatory measures. And the third reason 
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is that they are unable effectively to improve the discipline of their camps and 
of their jails so long as they are hampered by the presence of the worst persons 
of this description. In maintaining the discipline of their jails and detention 
camps the Bengal Government are confronted with the most serious difficulties, 
difficulties whicli they are doing tlieir utmost to surmount hue which, so far, 
have to a very large extent defied their efforts. . T need only remind the House 
that during the last two nionths throe very dangerous terrorists — convicted 
terrorists in this case— rcscapcd from one of the jails and two important detenus 
escaped from a detention camp. 

Those, 8ir, are the reasons w'hioh have impelled the Governinoht of Bengal 
to ask for the assistance of the Government of liidia.. Tlie ({overnmeiit of 
India for their part consider that the n -piest should ho met and that the l^ocal 
Government should l)e given all assistance within reason to deal with this 
danger. It is, how^over, difficult to arrange for the transfer of any large 
number of detenus to the vMrious provinces. Provincial (»oviMuments are 
themselves naturally ^’eluctant to take more than a fi^w of those very, very 
undesirable persons. And even if they were willing to take thorn in in any con- 
siderable number, it is unde.sirahle that the revolutionary virus sliould be 
extended to other ])roviiioos. In those circumstanoos the Government of India 
propose to come to the help of the Govoriiment of Bengal hy opening a cieten- 
tioA camp in a centrally administered area, namely, at Ilooli in Ajmer. The 
plans for this camp arc well in train and it is cxpcoteil that the transfer 
will take place witliiii a. short period of the Bill hoeoming law^ I t is not pre- 
tended that it will be possible to reproduce in Deoli in tbeir entirety the con- 
ditions prev^'u]in£r in Bengal. There arc naturally difforencos of elimulc and 
of environment, but tlic climate is extremely hca Itliy and so far as it is jmssiblo 
to reprofluce the conditions this will bo done. Sir James (.,'rorar, during the 
course of the discussions in anotlior ]»la(.o, gave on several (x^easioris tlie most 
explicit assurances that so far as is feasible every effort will be made to re- 
produce the conditions under which detenus are detained in Bengal. 

That, Sir, is the first substantive provision (;f this Bill. The secoml one 
which is included in clause 4 will r»])erate to jn’cvent aj>plications of habeas 
corpus being made in the High (?ourt with refcrf‘nce to the provisions of the 
Provincial Act. Now, in the early ])art of my observations I laid particular 
stres.s on the essential principle tliut underlies the local Act. Tluxt essential 
principle is the substitution of executive action for judicial decision. Nobody 
likes a princiyde of that sort. Kveryhody would be. glad if it were ])ossible to 
do without it. But as I reminded the House, the Bengal Proviraual Gouncil 
who arc much better acquainted with the conditions prevailing in Bengal than 
we are have twice witliin IS months expressed with no uncertain v(uee that in 
their view it is not possible to do witfiout that principle. So long as tliat fact 
is accepted, the inevitable consequence has also to be ac(!eptcd. If executive 
action is to be substituted for judicial decision, then the power of the courts 
to upset executive action is to be definitely cheeked f»nfl eontrollcd. Without 
this provision relating to habeas corpus the whole structure of the local Act is 
undermined. 

Before I move I wish to add a few words only. I wish to emphasise that 
the Bengal Government and their officers are engaged in a grim fight with 
organisations of the most dangerous character. Tliose oflicers whose duty it is 
directly to fight these associations go in daily danger of their lives. They arcb 
facing tho.se dangers with the utinf>st courage and determination and it is 
their intention to defeat the movement and the series of (jonspiracics com- 
prised in it. It is equally the intention of the Government of India to give the 
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Bengal Government and their officers all the support within reason that can 
be given to them. The Local Government have urged in the most emphatic 
terms that they regard this measure as of the utmost importance to them in 
helping them to fight their battle. T am confident that the House will not 
refuse them that help. Sir, I move. (Applause.). 

The Honourable xMr. ABU ABDULLAH 8YED HUSSAIN IMAM 
(Bihar and Orissa : Muhammadan) : Sir, in rising to oppose the motion for 
consideration X wish to say at the outset that we wish to dissociate ourselves 
from all the icrrorist activities and to condemn in no uncertain terms the acti- 
vitie.s of the terrorists. While we are at one with the Covermnent in Jthe 
determitiation to crush the terrorist movement I wish to oppose th s motion 
on considerations quite apart from the necessity of punishment, ft is on the 
modus operandi of the Government that our opposition centres. That the 
principle underlying the main Act, known as the Bengal Act, is abhorrent to 
the lawyers as well as to the administrators’', is not my own opinion; this is 
the opinion of the higiicst luminary of the law in India— the Honourable the 
Law Member, 'riie Honourable the Law Member si igmatised the principle 
of detention without trial in these words in the other place. We know that it 
will bo going against the spirit of provincial autonomy if we at the centre 
were to override the d(Miision of the province. E admit that. Still, if it is a 
wrong principle, no amount of justification can make it good for us to connive 
at. Two negatives do make one aflirmative but two illcg<dities, two unlawful 
things, do not make one h^galiiy. E wish to dissociate myself from the action 
of the Govommeiit whi<*h is going to be an a(;cossory after the event in depriving 
us of our legal and fundamental rigfit s. The operat ive clauses of this Bill want 
to take away the detenus from Bengal to other parts of India. The justifica- 
tion for this that has been given by the Hoiu>urablo Mr. Kmer.son is that wo 
have already done this sort of thing in the past. Ef we have done a wrong 
onco, that is no reason why we sliould again do it. l^he ])oint has been urged 
that they are very dangerous criminals. There arc worse criminals than these 
detenus. There are criminals who have actuaHy committed murder and who 
have been coiulcmm'd by the e.Kistirig courts of law for liaving committed 
murder and yet they arc l)eiiig detained in tails in Bengal. They arc not 
dangerous enough, hut those against whom there* is no legal proof are con- 
sidered so dangerous that it is thought advisable that they should be taken 
away from Bengal. 

Mr. President, much, has been jiiade about clause 4. I will not discuss 
that point now because it is coming up in coniicctiou with the amendment 
that is going to bo moved by a past tEudge of a Higli Court . We will discuss 
the point fully t hen. lEcre I wish t o say a few w<wds as regards the advisability 
of tnuisferring them from Bengal. The place to which they are going to be 
sent is a Gcxl-forsakcn place, it is oO miles from tlie nearest raihvay station, 
in the arid deserts of Raj put ana. Com])an' the dry and liot climate of that 
place to the h\imul and tem|>erato climate of Benixal. Wlicn peo 2 )le are brought 
in from England, w'o try to give them as much of the climate of Europe as 
we can. \Ve find for them capitals in the cool places in the hills. But these 
people are not allow'ed to breathe even the air of their owm native soil. It 
ixas been said that all arrangements will be made to bring a.s far as possible 
the conditions of Bengal into that arid desert. But this is physically impos- 
sible. Another 2 )oint that has been urged about these detenus by many 
Honourable Members of the other House is that there is uncertainty about 
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these men. They do not know how lo ^ they are going to be kept in jail, 
and no arrangement has been made for them to see their relatives. Knowing 
,the financial condition of India, which could very well have been commented 
upon by Mr. Brayne with reduced purchasing power, etc., can these poor 
people afford to travel more than a thousand miles from Bengal to Ajmer 
and then take all the trouble of going (50 miles in an arid desert where there 
are no facilities worth naming The ])oint was made in the other place that 
their near relatives should at least get a f)as.s once a year or more often to go 
and see them, but that' was not given. Even the worst criminals are allow^ 
the privilege of seeing their relatives, but this ])rivilego is not given to the 
detenus. It will rest on the sweet will of the jailer whether he allows the 
detenus to see their relatives or not. Tlierc arc no Ji.\'ed laws about it, and no 
promise has been made that any bye-laws will be made under tliis Act on this 
point. We admit, Sir, that the detenus are dangerous, but if they are danger- 
ous, the Government is strong enough to take care of tliein. Tlit^y have boon 
in Bengal long enough, and if the worst criminal can be kept inside Bengal, 
there is no reason why these detenus should be sent outside Bengal. The 
fact that this Bill lias been brought forward just now does not show tluat the 
Government have all at once deckled to do 1 his. Two ytars back j)rovision 
was made for repairing the jail at Deoli and J^s. 2 lakhs were provided under 
the head Public Works ” to make that place habitable. If these two lakhs 
had been spent in some (piarl cr of Bengal, eould have bad quite*, a secluded 
place, selected by Mr. Emerson in the Hiinderbans, and then t hen? would have 
been no necessity to bring forwai’d this Bill. WJuit. 1 ()bjc(;t. to is that 
Bengal should dictate to us. While wo an? asked not to interfon? with Bengal, 
we do think that the Bt?ngal Couii(?il shoidd not 'di(?tato to us and say : “ I 
want this, you have got to do it TIu? tables Jjavo boon t unied. 'riu? (Jentral 
House seems to be more oi* less a subservient House to the Bengal (Council. 
The decisions of the High Comts are binding on the? subordinate courts, bub 
we are asked to giv^e way to the decisions of the Bengal Coun(?il in Mu? nanu? of 
provincial autonomy. It is provincial tyi’aniiy. Sir, in the otlu?r place, many 
attempts were made to soft eii t ho provisions of t his Bill, l)iit the Government 
were adamant ; it would hear nothing. As is always t he (?fise in t his House, 
especially with a. thin attendance of the elected Members who are less than 
40 per cent . of the House at the pn'sciit. moment, t here is no [io[)e at all of our 
success. Blit we can at least dissociate onrsc'Ives and warn the (h>vc?rnment 
that they are t iking upon themselves a great res[)onsil>iIif.y in passing this 
Bill against t he wishes of tlie representatives of the people. 

Tm: Honoliivulk Mk. .MAH.MOrH) SI JH IIAWAKUV (West Bengal: 
Muhammadan) : Sir, I rise tu make a few observations on the J5ill which has 
jusubeen sij ably moved by my Honourable friend Air. Em(?rsmi in the 
interests of the (Government of Beie^.il. Sir, in tlic tiist phu-e, it eonf(*rs on 
the Government of Bengal the power of transferring tin* ch tc iius to another 
province in Britisli India suljject to the ap])roval of tlie (Governoi* (General 
in Council, and secondly, it sus]a‘iids tin? ojicratiou of seiaion 401 of 
the Criminal Proceilun? (!odo relutiiar to hah:a.s cnrjtHH. Sir, it apfiems to 
me at the first blush to b(3 an unduly and njmf?eessarily repressive 
measure, but the consideration of the .safety of th(? State, under 
which alone society can exist and jirogrcss, must -to all rea.sonable 
men — be the consideiation of supreme impf)rtara*e overriding all other • 
considerations. Sir, the sole consideration therefore before this Honour- 
able House is whether the interests of jmblie safety reipiire tljo • 
present Bill. The Government, who are best able to judge Hio situation have 
«aid that it is of pressing necessity ; and the other Hou.se, which is pre-eminently 
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the House of the representatives of the people and the more popular House, 
have endorsed that opinion in no equivocal terms. Tberefoie the question is 
whether the Bill is a nec essity. The main objections laised by the opponents 
of the Bill relate to difiicultics of diet of the detenu and interviews by his 
relations in another piovincc. Ihesc objections aie meiely of a sentimental 
nature. As for diet the detenu may be given the right of selecting his own 
meals. Begaitling difficultie.s of interview' 1 think it is to the interest and 
safety of tluj detenus if fr equent interviews with the relations, who have no 
control ovej' the boys or girls and who could not guide them properly, are made 
difficult. Moreover, siuh trivial difiicultics as regards diet and i.iteiv’*ew^ are 
bound to come ; but we arc to look to llie grt^atci- ])cnefic, advantage and safety 
that would follow such detcnticii outside Bengal. It will kcc]> the detenu out 
of the evil and flaiigcrons association of the exjionents of revolution, murder 
and assassination and ])laee thorn in the midst of better associates to mend 
themselves. H nicans tlie safety of the boy or the girl and safety of the Gov- 
ernnnuit ofiieials who run the risk of being assassiuf.ted for loyalty and devotion 
to the Government and to their <luries. If you w^ant to save a boy or girl 
from the gallows, take him or her out of the dangerous influence of anarchists 
and revolutionaries. If you desire to protect your ofiicei s against murderous 
assaults, f)Iae<? the snspeets in better and safer society and environment. 

Sir, 1 hail from the district of Midnapore in Bengal. The district is re- 
presentative the province. In my own district terrorist outrages are 
rampant as in some other districts of Bengal like (.•hittagong, Mymensingh 
and JJaeoa. Police ofiicers Inivc been kill(‘d in my distrud-. ! refer to the 
Chatwa sul)-insj)ector murder, where the victim was burnt alive by terrorists. 
DeputA' ^fagistiates liav'c^ been atiacked and a very dutiful and competent 
District i\Iagistrate, Mr. Peddie, (las been murdered. 1 believe you all know' 
the name of Ib’mal .i)as Gupta of Barisal. The murderer of Mr. Peddie escaped 
com ictimi by virtue of the threat which the terrorist organisation exercised 
over witnesses. TluTcfore the AdA'oeate General bad to withdraAv the case 
from the High Court. Sir, of lace, similar assassination and attempts at 
assassiiiatio]! have (•ropj)ed u]) in ({uick suceessicri in dilTcrent parts of Bengal. 
I hang my liead in shame cud sorrow^ when I notice tliat my Iiulian bretliren 
are implicated in these acts in a country Avhich is ])roverbial for its religious 
feelings, charity, hospitality and liberality. If yon Avaiit to check these atro- 
cities, if you Avant to clear the atmosphere, if you have got to ])ut some such 
law on the legislative anvil as an emergency and ])reA'entiA^e measure, I believe 
the House will Avoloomo the measure in Adew’ of the facts. But, Sir, at the 
same time, I have also to give a Avarning to the Government that such facts 
are to be faced boldly and gracefidly. Hoav are you to face them ? Not with 
Black and '.ran laws! Certainly save the younger generation and the ofimial 
by all means ; but do something at the same time to win o\’cr the people.^ You 
cannot goA'ern the peo]>lc against their wdll. You cannot rule them if they 
refuse to be ruled by vou. That is the s])irit in the land, Ihc s]»irit of independ- 
ence, the spirit of liberty, tJiat is pulsating through the veins of each and every 
Indian. Until yi)U give that spirit scope, there Avill be no peace in ilic land. 

Therefore let me request and repeat to my Honourable friend the Home 
Secretary opposite, let this Bill be not an engine of tATanny, persecution and 
MMiovation in the name of stamping out the terrorist moA-ement. India is a 
sentimental connirv and if the Government totally disregard the sentiments 
of a large section of the people, I doubt whether the Government w ill be 
Bttccessful in the long run. 
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Let me also repeat and request the Home Secretary to remember that 
Indian people are peculiarly rcspousive to syinpathj" and personal influence. 
Sir, more things can be gained l)y gaining the sympathy and gooilwill of the 
people than by continuous repressive laws. Sir, I ofFcr this criticism not in 
any spirit of opposition to (Joveriinieut, hut frcma sense of duty. Sir, I support 
tho measure and have no objection to ({overnincnt assuming larger jiowors 
for the mainteiicinee of law and order which is tho lirst and foi einost duty of 
every Gov^ernmeut. 

Tjie Honourable Mr. SATVKNl)R.\ CliAHDUA GHOSH MAULIK 
(We.st Bengal : Non-Miihaminadan) : I piesiime m\ lloiuuirable friends 
her<» ha.ve iakeu i in* i.rouble to read and watch the proceed- 

12 Noon. iiigs in Mio otlier House in counecii(e) with this ineasuro, 
and if i hey have done* so they will liavt' noticed i depth of 
feeling wli:cn Uiis Bill has evoked in the publics mind. As an elected Member 
from Benga- 1. deem u my duty to vtdee that feeling on Liu lloi-r oi this House. 
I recognise tliis Supplem<*ntary Hill is designed merel\ lo givi‘ addii -onal powers 
not 10 l>e Found in the Beuigal Ae: iuu whieh the (Jovernineih of Uengai are 
very anxious to secure for themselves And ir is only because such ])owers 
are not within the competence of tlie J.<ocal Legislature that 1 he Btaigal Gov- 
ernment found it necessary to invoke the aid of tlu* Centra! Government. It 
is not germane, tluu’efore, to raise in the discussion lieri* iiuestions as to the 
policy or principle /un<lcrlyiug arrest or detent ion vviilioiil trial. lOveii if it 
were, I do not think ii wcjuld he right or ju’oper for us to dsregard the views 
whicii have fotind unmistakable expression in the verdict, of the Local Legis- 
lative Coun- il. By a large majorit.v t hat Council passed, or rat.her re-enacted 
the provisions of the general Act whereby power was given to the exeeutivo 
to arrest on suspicion and detain without trial. And we havt^ a right to assume 
that they took that course in view of and with a full appreciat ion of the situa- 
tion ill tliai pruviiieci. Kar be it from me to carp or cavil at their decision, or 
to minimise the gravity of the dillieulties wit h wliicli they are faced in Bengal. 
I venture to say iliat wc ar(5 all of us united in a common determination to 
starut) terrorism from Bengal, and we are prepared also for that purpose 
to arm the executive Goveniincut with all reasonable | owcts to light down that 
terrible menace. For, so Jong as t be t errorist stalks the land, so long will the 
fulfilment of the conditions necessary lor eonstitiit ional advance be retarded. 

Actuated by such a feeling, Sir, 1 say tliat 1 do not question the princii)lo 
of the present Bill any more tlian I ((uestion the ininciple of the fundamental 
legislation whieh the Bill seeks to supplement . And in saying this, it is just 
as well to remember tliat the powers which the Bengal Government arc now 
seeking are a refirodiictioii of the j)ower.s they had under the »Siipi>lem(;ntary 
Bill of 1925. 

My friends may Joa.sonably a.sk, tiicrefore, if these lx; rny views, why tiien 
should I apjicar to st like a .somewhat discordant note by giving notice of 
certain amendments. 1 feel 1 owe an explaiiat io . to the House. Well, 
Sir, that explanaiion lies in the term.^ of the aiueialments themselves, I 
shall have occasion to deal with them when they come under discussion, but 
I might point out at this stage one or t wo of the salient feat ures. None of the 
amendments, Sk, yon will notice, touei) any fundamental points involved in the 
Bill. Their objeci , and their only object , is merely to provide a few reti.soiiablo 
safeguards which from the nature of thing.s appear to me to bo necessary. 

There are two different matters dealt with in the Bill. One is about tho 
transfer of detenus from Bengal to some other place outside that province 
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• and the other is to take away certain powers of the High Court from these 
' detenus, not only from those who may be detained in Bengal, but also those 
who may be detained outside Bengal. Now, Sir, while fully admitting the 
■ compelling necessity which has forced the Government to ask for these powers, 
I believe that I can safely say that in putting these powers into operation it 
can never be the intention of the Government to deal with these persons with 
unnecessary severity. The object is to segregate them : the action is more 
preventive than jjunitive : these persons ex hypotheai will be persons who have 
not been tried and found guilty, at the worst they are persons against 
whom a suspicion exists ; and it is considered necessary in the interests of the 
safety of the State to remove them from the scene of their mischievous acti- 
vities, actual or potential. In dealing with sucli persons, Government, even 
if they cannot act with magnanimity, can at lealst avoid the appearance 
of being vindictive. 

bir, il you have followed the debates in the Assembly, you will have seen 
that the Honourable the Homo Member was pleased to give certain assurances 
to the House more than once and 1 am glad also to express that in this House 
also the H )me Secretary has reiterated that assurance that Government would 
do all it can to juiligate the hardships of these detenus. Well, Sir, most of my 
ainendments have been framed with a view to carry out these very assurances. 
There can be no (lucstion that the transfer of tliese j versons outside Bengal 
^es involve a good deal of liardship ; why not do something to mitigate it ? 
Why not t ry to re[)roduee for these imfort unate peo})le some of the conditions 
of detention which t hey would have enjoyed if tliey were in Bengal ? Danger- 
ous terrorist criminals, who may have hc‘en tried and found guilty, cannot be 
removed Irom Bengal, Government will have to provide for their custody in a 
jail wit bin tJu' pro\ ince. But you arc removing these suspecjts from the pro- 
vince of their origin, some of them doubtless mueJi less dangerous than the 
convict prisoners. 1 ask why should you in their case bo more severe than in 
that of the others { Sir, as i said, the Home Mom her gave certain assurances 
to the House in regard to tliem. i venture to think, mere assurances will not 
do : you will have to satisfy the ]ml)li(f I lial they arc being given cflect to, 
and that is w'hy 1 suggest that Government should obtain and place before the 
^gislatures periodical reports about, the healtli and general conditions of these 
detenus in their ])lace of enforced banishment . 

Sk, the Bengal Act has given very drastic j)owcis to the executive: I 
suppose that eaniiol he disputed. Without questioning for one moment that 
there are .suflieienl n'a-sons for trust in.: them with such drastic powers, is it not 
still permissihle io ask that in exercising such powers the officers of Gfvern- 
meiu should lv(’ep within the limits pn.^erihed by this Act 'i The Bill, Sir, 
seeks to take away the ri.iht s of /iftbcaa That is a most serious invasion 

of the p.Msoiial liheriy of the siibjeel, aiul ahhons iil as this must be to every- 
one, even i h )ii »h we may he prepared to submit to it in tlic higher interest of 
I he biate, is there any leasoii .. Iiv at 1 he ame tinu* it should not b(' incumbent 
oil the executive authoritic'' to follow the procedure laid do^^n for them ? I 
venture to suggest tliat Government hue no right whatever to disregard the 
provisions of t he Act itself. If they <lo. they must be prepared to have their 
action scrutinised by the liighcst Court in the land. I will make the distinction 
between procedure and merits. If 1 must lose the right of questioning the 
merits of the arrest or detention, need 1 lose the right at the same time of in- 
.sistiug that special procedure of the law should be serupuloiisly observed. 
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Sir, the amendments T have suggested represent the minimum of what 
Government in their own interests ousht to concede, far short as they are of 
the maximum whicli the public could very well claim. I will not say any tiling 
more at this stage beyond cxpressinu the liope that the House will appreciate 
my attitude in this matter and rlo riglit . 

The Honourabli: Mr. JAGADISH OHANl^A BANERJKE (East 
Bengal : Non-Muhannnaijanl : Sir. ai>v nicasuie that will conduce to the 
best interests of the country uill have iny sincere and solid support but when 
I understand chat the Bill to sujiplemcut the Beujiial Criminal Law' Amendment 
Act, 19110, if ])assed into an Act, will discredit Government and be resented 
by the public I cannot support its ]uissage silently without entering my em- 
phatic prote.st against it wl.'ich, I aivi sure, will he a most im])o]ailar measure. 
The Bengal Criminal Law Amendment A< L Sir, was passe<i l)y the Government 
of my province against tlie t(et.h of opposition of a considerable section of 
people who thoiiglit that it was not only .*tu unwanted pie(‘e of legislation hut 
one that C(iuld l)c termed as a Draconic T^aw'. IMnch has been said against 
the Act and the Bill belore ns. whh h h;\s been <lis< nssed threadbare, debated 
keenly and ])assrd finally in the other Douse. But when it has come to n» 
either for revision or ratific^ation or for oiir ap]>roval the oidy actioi' feasible 
for na would be to op])osc the Bill in all its bearings. 'Hk* woes and grievances 
of the detenus are many and if on the top of these woes and disahiliiies, they 
are removed from their (.wn pT\/vincial jails to (dlu'i* ]>hu cs of dcti‘ntion in 
different jiroviiices there will be a mnlti])lieation of their miseries. In the 
fir.st ])laee, Sir, if f<»<>d and the mode of life as. olitains in Bengal ('cUin(>t 
be provided the hoaltli of the detenus will certainly siifTor and as sueh when 
similar conditions regarding food aiui mode of lift* of tin' Bengalis bo 

ensured in any jail outsid<» Beng„L it would be wise on the part of Govern- 
ment not to transfer the p] iy( ners to jails out.^ide th(‘ii’ own province. 11ien, 
Sir, wdth regard to intervicwvs by thc'ir relative's, it would Is* viuy diflieiilt 
affairs for them, because* in case any d(*t emi is soi imisly ill in any jail outside 
Bengal, much time ina\ he h st in cominiinioatinir with ihc pn;vincial aiiilio- 
rities for j)erJnission to S('e him and th(‘ oflieial dilatoriness may he dangerous 
and .sometimes prove fatal. Even in ordinary cireumst.uifes, it is noticed that 
a rcldtivc seehing an interview witli a detenu is flriven from pillar 1(» [lost and 
post to pillar. When, in Ihuigal itself, it is seen tliat matters 

relating to interviews cannot be exjieditod by (i!ov(*nim(*Nl. for rc'M.'^mis be.st 
know'n to them, it can l»o better imagined than d(*scrit?ed what would b(‘. the 
condition of the relativ'cs relating to iiitervi(wvs with the detemis if tliey are 
to rot in jails outside Bengal. AIoreo\er, if the inl(*r\ irws ai*e granted the 
relatives w'ou Id liave to incur Iieav\ (*\pen.ses to sts* th(‘ dorc'ims in jails outside 
Bengal. In view of this fa<*t w']i(*n ( h>\ <*runK*nt rlo iit)t make any pre^vision for 
travelling allowaiiees f. r the relative's of the detenus it. is bftter thc' detenus 
should bo kept in Bengal jails anrl not removed to '<ome otlu'?* pro\ incial jails 
as contemplated in this Fbll. And tlu-ii w'ith regar-.l to t.!u* r*r»rresf)r'/f)denr*e of the 
detenus, it is riesirable tliat ({overnim-ut s}ir)ulr! » i*;tsofiab!e facilities 

becau.se com plairits arc oFi en found in t lie prr*,ssfrom the i r'l.iiive.s f»f the detenus 
that their w’hereahouts remain i*nshrr,uded with im pregnable and impenetrable 
mystery for a eonsid cm hie perifK.I of time. Of (5r)ursr* evaggerated reports are 
prompt!}" contradicted by Governnjent who gen<*rally elears uj) thc? mattcir 
and gives the true state of the situation. But in some c ascjs it is reported, if 
the letters of the dc^tenus arc considered objectionable^ by thc authoricies they 
are not mailed to thc addre.ssees or relative.s and tbci letters of the r(.daf ives too, 
.for sufficient reasons known only to the autliorities who c*ensor them, are not 
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delivered to the detenus and no reasons are generally assigned by Government 
for their action while the detenus as well as their relations remain in suspense 
for a long time. And, tJien, Sir, sometimes the Telegraph Department of Gov- 
ernment becomes the gainer through the exchange of wires by the parties con- 
cerned ! To remove such grievances with regard to correspondence of the 
detenus and their rcLdives, Government should inform the parties in time that 
for such and sucli reasons the letters were considered objectionable and were 
not forwarded to the addressees which would relieve them of their anxieties. 
If in Bengal these things may hapj)en, iSir, it is more than likely that the same 
may ijo t]je case regarding the correspondence of the fletenus and their relatives 
if the prisoners are kept in jails iu other provinces, in such circumstances, 
Sir, the detenus should not transferred from the, Bengal jails, because iheir 
transference will jiot only j)iit them to a lot cf difficulties as regards their cor- 
respondence ])Ut their relatives too will be greatly inconvenienced in this 
matter iu ease tin; letters of both tlic ])arties are hidfl over hy Government for 
reasons which they (.‘onsider objoetioiuiblc and for whieli they may not assign 
any reason. 

Before I resiune my seat, Sir, I should like to mak(^ one particular suggestion 
to Government to make the best of tlie worst situation that if at all the 
detenus arc transferied to jails outside Bengal or any person is committed to 
custody iji a jail outside Bengal, the Governnieiit of India should obtain 
from the I’rovincinl Governments monthly re])orts of the health, eomfortr 
and the conditions of det f'iition of every such |>erson ctnd ])lacc them before the 
tw'O Hi. uses of the ( ‘eritral Legislature and the Local Governments be asked to 
do so before the Broviiudal Legislative (Councils when the Legislatures would 
be ill si'ssiojis, for iheir information. 

Ill conclusion, *Sir, I would like to ]M)int out to Government hero — of 
course I am subject to correction and F .shall be only too glad to be coiTCcted 
by the Treasury Jh ncli — that the Irish ])olitieal ])riscnprs with the same kind 
of dress and diet and tlie same mode of living as most of the Englishmen have 
were not transferred by the British Governnuait from Mount joy jail to 
Dartmoor ])! isoii. Tlien why is th.is jirojuised legislation to transfer the Bengal 
detenus or any person that may arrested under this Bengal Criminal Law 
Aiuendr ent Act, 11)30, to jails outside Bengal ^ I hojie better counsel will 
prevail and the Treasury Bench will eoml>iue with this Honoiirahle House 
consisting of elected and nominated non-ollicial Members to thiow out this 
Bill. 


The l]oisoTrnAm.K Baja BUOY SINGH DUDHOBIA of AZIMGANJ 
(Bengal : Nominated Non-Oflicial) : Sir, I must admit that Government have 
sufficient just ilicat ion in bringing forward a measure like the one under consi- 
doi’ation before the House. It has already been proved that the Bengal dete- 
nus eaiuiot be kepi in the ])laces of detention in Bengal if their activities are 
to be really checked from further dissemination amongst the youths of Bengal^ 
It must be admitted on all bands that the imprisonment of these detenus in 
Bengal have not produced the rtwilt desiied from such detentiors. They get 
sufficient 0 ])port unities of communicating with their comrades outside the 
places of their detention though of course this sort of inter-communication with 
the people outside does not speak of efficient jail admiuistrat ion of the province 
of Bengal. Sir, though T agree with the basic principle of the transfer of these 
detenus yet I cannot with equity and justice agree to be vindictive. I think. 
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even the Britisher will never agree to be vindictive on these detenus as every 
Britisher is endowed with a keen sense of mercy and justice. Once upon a 
time the words “ British justice ** were a by-woid in every Indian home and I 
cannot believe that British statesmanslnp will not rise to the occasion to be 
able to keep the standard of British justice as high as it was in the past. At 
this stage I think I will be permitted to make a few observation.^ on some of 
the salient points of the Bill. 

Clause 4 of the Bill aims at taking away the power of appeal of a detenu 
who thinks his detention. is wrongful and illegal. Every civilised Government 
allows every subject, even convicts or criminals, the right of appeal and I do 
not see any reason why the present Bill should aim at t aking away the liberty 
of these men. I think Government will see their way not to insist on this 
clause as otherwise it will belie the traditions of the highly civilised British 
administration. 

The second point I wish to mention is about the amenities that should be 
allowed to these unfortunate misguided youths when they are taken away from 
their homes and relatives. The Bengal youths have their y»eculiar food and 
mode of living to wliich they are accustomed from their childhood. It is moat 
natural that they should be given the same amenities of food and living which 
they are accustomed to get in Bengal if they are to bo transferred to places of 
detention outside Bengal. 

Lastly, Sir, before I resume my seat I would like to bring to the notice of 
the Government that they sliould take particular care in ( heir selection of the 
visitors for those detention places of (lie detenus. T ( hink (hat Government 
will agree with me that the visitors sliould he so sehicted from amongst the 
public men on whom the public and the Government will have full confidence. 
The present discontent and distrust of ( ho people in rc^gard to I lie (reatment 
of these detenus is more duo (o (he distrust of (hose visitors rai Iier (hen due to 
the actual malt reatment of t hese detenus by the authorities. T do not see any 
reason w'liy a civilised (Jovemment, like the British (Joverniuent. should not 
concede this small concession wliifli will go a great to remove distrust 
from the minds of (lie people. Witli these remarks, Sir, I support (he Bill 
which, to my mind, is an essential weapon rerpjired by t he present- adminis- 
tration to combat the revolut ionary movement in Bengal. 

The Honourable Ivfm\k XBIBKXDK.A XAB.'\YAX SfNIIA (West 
Bengal : Non-Muhamrnadan) : Sir, as one of the repn^sentatives of B(*ngal 
in this House, T will not do just ici* to myself and my r*ons( it nency if T do not 
express my great disapprr)va] of this mihajipy and nnfortmiato measure. 

Sir, let me promise hy saying t hat i lie pri>visions v/liieh givi* 1 lie power t o 
send outside Bengal persons who will hi* detained under 1 his Ace is notliing but 
deportation over detention. You eannot, how(f\u*r, ordinarily send away a 
convict to any yilace outside the firovineo in wliieli ho is eoiivie^ ed. If you are . 
not allowed to do so, Sir, i lien with wlia* justification, wit h what graeo or moral 
approbation, can you tell off a batch of persons, not yei convicted by any court 
of justice, outside their province of birl li or adoption — away frmu t heir natural 
environments, away front their kith and kin ? Again, Sir, when you provide 
for special arrangements for usual diet , eh>thing and liahits of life to European 
convicts in this country, it is really a matter of great injustice if you are to 
gnidge the detenus their u.sual food, clothes and habits of living, who are not 
yet convicted of any offence but have only been taken into cu.stody on mere 
suspicion — more or less on police report. Tn detaining them for an indefinite 
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period without trial on «jr part» and untested evidence, the Government lay 
themselves open to the charge of setting at naught elementary notions of 
justice and fairness ; if, Sir, on the top of this, they are to be deprived of the 
most essential comforts «nd conveniences of life, charges of cruelty, neglect 
and injustice can with justifjcation he laid at the door of the Government. 
It will he nothing but proper therefore that the Government should abandon 
this project of sending the detenus outside Bengal. 

Next, Sir, when this measure is mainly preventive and not penal, the 
Government cannot in all fairness combine their detention with deportation. 
Sir, it is really a matter of deep regret to me that the extensive province of 
Bengal, with about three dozen districts, has not been able to provide sufficient 
accommodation for a few hundreds of our detenus. But, Sir, in case it is insisted 
upon that some of these unfortunate persons are to be eventually kept in 
custody in the rocky fastness of Deoli, 1 cannot but impress upoil the House 
the extreme necessity of the reproduction of the conditions as regards food, 
clothing and mode of living in which these men have been brought up in their 
province, in the place where they are intended to be transferred. Great will 
be the bitterness, Sir, which these people will naturally feel, when they will be 
landed in strange places, amongst strange surroundings and in changed con- 
ditions, but, Sir, let not that bitterness, if it can be helped, be accentuated by 
any official act calculated to embitter their feelings all the more. In 
sending these men to far-off places from Bengal, you will be cutting them off 
from their friends and relations. Bitter will be the feelings of then kith and kin 
naturally if for the want of funds they will he (le})rivcd of their periodical visits 
to these detained men. Sir, f w'oidd suggest, therefore, that in deserving cases 
— in the cases of those whose sole mainstay and sources of income are those 
moil detaiueci — in cases of those who are absolutely indigent and helpless — 
the Government of Bengal ought to tiivl fuuds for railway fare and other inci- 
dental expenses fo?* the journey and stay, so as to enable them to look up their 
detained relations at least twice a year. 

Finally, Sii-, as you are substituting the executive judgment for the 
judicial on the plea of the exig<Mieies of the pt esent poJitii-al situation, I cannot 
whole-heartedly acce])t that j)ositioii, hecuiust* everything regarding arrest 
and detention of political suspects is done mainly on police report, which is 
not tested hi any court of law. As our Indian police, Sir, leaves a great deal to 
be dosirc<l, iiiterfereiua? of thehighest judiciary in hard cases was a most desir- 
able thing. Ibit in susiicndiiig the hahma corpus provisions from tlie purview 
of the Act, the Govcrninent is seriously crippling the jurisdiction of the High 
Court. 1 deplore that the statutory check wliieh the Higli Court always ex- 
ercises over tlie arbitrary aiul irresponsible exeiuitive in tit cases tlirough the 
habca^ corpus writ will now be altogether gone. Sir, anytliing which is bound 
to cripple the powers and privileges of the High (‘ourt should be resisted from 
this side of the House. 

But, Sir, if it is really contemplated that you cannot but abrogate the pro- 
visions of habeas corpus so far as detentions of suspecteil people are concerned, 
I would insist, with all the earnestness at my command, upon a careful exami- 
nation of every individual case by a Board, consisting of at least two High 
Court Jiuiges in office or retired. But in making such appointments it should 
be seen that persons so appointed will inspire respect and confidence in the^ 
people, among the relations of those who have l)een deprived of their liberty. 
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The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala JAGDISH PRASAD (United' 
Provinces Northern : Non-Muhammadan) : Si^, I have no desire to speak 
on this motion. I simply want to ask the Honourable the Home Secretary 
what is the function of the two judges to whom the cases of these criminar 
suspects are referred by the Government of Bengal under the provisions of the 
Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Act ? 1 want to know whether their function 
is simply advisory or whether they conduct any sort of enquiry into these cases? 
As the original Act is not before me, this point is not quite clear to me. I hope 
the Honourable the Home Secretary will throw some light on this point in the • 
course of his reply. 

The Honourable Sir BR0»JKNDRA MITTER (Law Member) : Sir; 
the provision for scrutiny of cases by two jiulges is contained in section 9 of the 
Bengal Act. Jt rea<ls thus : 

“ Within one month from the date of an order by the Loc'al Oovornment under sub- 
section (i) of section 2, the Local GoN-ernment shall place before two persons, who shall 
be either Sessions Judp^es or Additional Sessions Judges having, in either ease, exorcised 
for at least five years the pow'ers of a Sessions Judge, or Additional Sessions Judge, the • 
material facts and circtuinstancos in its possession on which the order has bwn based or 
which are relevant to the impiiry, together witli any such facts and circuinstances relating 
to the case which may have subsecpiently come into its possession, and a statement of the 
allegations against the person in resi) 0 <*t of whom the order has been made and his answers 
to them, if fumishotl by him. 'J’he said Judges shall I'onsider the said material facts and 
circumstances ahd the allegations an<l niiMwors an<l shall report to the Local C«ovemment 
whether or not in their opinion then,* is law'fiil and sufliciont cause for the order 

The Honotrable Rai Bah a dir Lala RAM SARAN DAS (Punjab: 
Non-Muliammadan ): Sir, I should like the Honourable the I.«aw Member or 
the Honourabb* the Home Secretary to throw some light on tlic point 
which the Honourable Syed Hussain Imam raised in Ids speech as to whether 
the terrorists wiio have been tried and convicted of terrorist. eriDH‘s are kept 
in Bengal jails or not ' 

The HoNOiJJiAitLK Mr. H. \V. KMERSON : Sii’, I would like first of all to 
deal with tlie (|uestioii of tli(? Honourable Hai Bahadur J..alaJhim Saran Das. 
Uj) to the present, persons (convicted of terrorist ca inies in Bengal are usually 
kept in Bengal jails. I f it is desires 1 to transfer them to jails of any other pro- 
vince, the powers to do so already <*xist and no legislat ion is lu'cessary, 
Tliere are i)ro])()sals under consideration for the tiansfer of s(ml(^ of the 
persons who have been convicted of tcrrori.sl crimes outside Bengal. 

The only othei' point which ai)j>ears neccs.saryto mcj to refer to is one that 
has been raised by every speaker on t his stage of the Bill, and that is the desir- 
ability so far as it is pos-siblc of reproducing in the places of detemtion the con- 
ditions obtaining in Bengal. This matter would j)erhaps he more apj)ropria- 
tely considered in regard to the fir.st amendment of theH onoura))le Mr. Ghosh 
Maulik on clause 2 of the Bill ; but the concern exjiressed on this account is so 
general that I take the opportunity of repeating an assurance that was given 
by Sir James Crerar in the other House. This is what he said : 

“ I am asked if we aro prepared to give an assurance to the House that if this Bill 
is passed and detenus are transferred from Bengal to other provinces every endeavoiir will 
be made to reproduce as far as may be practicable the conditions obtaining in Bengal iiT 
respect of diet and in respect of other conditions of detention. Well, I am perfectly 
prepared to give that assurance in the most express terms. So far as detention in places 
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which aie centrally administered areas is oonoemed, I give my Honourable friend a per- 
fecUy clear assurance that rules will be drawn up^-as a matter of fact they are now in 
'tnrocoss of being drawn up— -which will give effect to those conditions. Those rules will 
oe notified by the local authority and they will be reproduced in the Gazette of India ; 
and I may say that so far as the proposed camp at Deoli in the Ajmer province is con- 
eemed, every step is being taken to see that those conditions will be secured. An officer 
. accustomed to deal with Bengalis will be in charge, assisted by another officer from the 
province of ^ngal. Bengali coo^ will be supplied — ^that point was specifically brought 
forward — and as far as possible the diet to which Bengalis are accustomed will be provided. 

. Adequate medical arrangements are being made as well as arrangements for proper exercise 
and recreation, indoor and outdoor games, a library, reading facilities and so on. If there 
is anything in additioii to these, anything which has arisen in the course of the present 
discussion, or any suggestion that may hereafter bo communicated to me by any Honour- 
. able Member, I shall to very glad to consider it in the framing of the rules 

I should like to repeat on behalf of Government to Members of this House 
the offer whi h was made by Sir James Crerar to the Members of the legisla- 
tive Assembly. If any Member of this House has any suggestion to make 
in this respect that suggestion will receive every consideration. 

The Honourable the PRESIDI^NT : The question is : 

That the Bill to supplement the Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Act, 1930, as 
/ passed by the Legislative Assembly, be taken into consideration 

The motion was iklopted. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : Clause 2. The question is : 

“ That this clauso stand part of the Bill.” 

The Honourable Mr. SATYENDRA CHANDRA GHOSH MAULIK : 
Sir, the amendment which stand.s in my name runs as follows : 

“That the following further Proviso bo added to elnuso 2, namely : 

* Provi<lod further that in the ease of any mieh person, rules shall also be framed, 
by or under the authority of the Government of Judin, to ensure as far as 
practicable similar t?onditionR of detention as regards diet and modt of life 
as would have obtained in Bengal, and to pro\ido reasonable facilities for 
eoiTOspoivlence and for interviews (including payment by the Local Govem- 
nuMit of travelling allownnet's, where necessary) between such person and his 
relations 

The amc'iidmont explains itself. All that it seeks to secure is lhal where 
any detenu is transferred out of Bejiijal condiiimis 7nnst be reytrodueed as far 
as yu’acticable. The Honourable the Home ^femlier in t lie other Houj^e, and I 
am glad that the Honourable the Homo Seerotary in lliis House also, have 
given assuninecs tliat. this wouhl be done. WIkmc (hen is the objection to 
accept this amendment ? I do not forget that so fai* as travelling allowances 
arc concerned the Honourable Member y)ointod out that there are financial 
difficulties in the way. In view of that, Sir, f ha\"e suggested the insertion 
of the words “ where neces.sarv.” You will also sec, Sir, that in asking for 
facilities for correspondence and interviews, I do not presume to dictate the 
nature of such facilities or the frequency of these oonoossion.s. All that I 
have in view by this amendment is to keep tliese matters in the forefront so 
that they may not be overlooked and may not be left to depend on mere 
assurances given here or in the other House. The actual fulfilment of these 
•^ubligationa, the manner of fulfilling them and the y^articulars of action to be 
taken, they are all left to Government. Sir, I move. 
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The Honourable Mr. H. W. EMERSON : Sir, I have a few minnies 
ago stated to the House that on the main principle embodied in the amendment 
of the Honourable Member the Gov^ernmont are in agreement with the views 
expressed by him, namely, that so far as possible conditions obtaining in Bengal 
should be reproduced in the provinces to which these persons are transferred. 
His amendment however goes fuitlicr in some respects than Government are 
prepared to accept, for instance, the suggestion that travelling allowances 
shall be paid to relatives of the detenu. The difficulty of tlie Government 
of India in this matter is two-fold. Firstly, no principle of this kind has ever 
been accepted hitherto. Persons are detained under Regulation III of 1818, 
under the^ Madras Regulation and under the Bombay Regulation. There 
is no provision in the law that Government should pay travelling allowances 
to their relatives, nor has there been any practice of paying such allowances. 
The amendment therefore embodies a nev.” principle which may wcjll entail 
considerable expenditure to Government. 

The second difficulty is this. If this principle is accepted in regard to 
persons kept in detention outside Bengal, how can the Bengal Government, 
on any ground of eipiity or fair play, refuse to extend the same principle to 
persons detained inside the province of Bengal ? Now certainly if this con- 
cession were accepted as regards persons detained inside Bengal, il. would 
involve a very heavy ^nancial rosymnsibilif y on the Local Government. Surely 
as a matter of principle the Government of India should abstain from creating 
a precedent which will involve a Local Goverameut in large expenditure and 
which the Local Provincial Council has had the opportunity of eonsidoring and 
has not accepted. For I think it may be as.'^umed tJiat if tJic Members of the 
Bengal Provincial Council attached great importance to this matter, so fai* 
as detenus inside Bengal are concerned, an amendment to that olfect would have 
been moved on the provincial Bill and would have been passed by the Council. 
I would, therefore, ask tihe House to consider whether it should lightly accept 
an amendment which will undoubtedly have t.bc effect of imposing on provin- 
cial revenues a charge agaiiLst the wishes of the Ijegislativo Council. We have 
heard a good deal about provincial autonomy this morning, and I think some 
of the views expressed have been rather curious. But I do think that the 
Central Legislature will be creating a somewhat embarrassing position if they 
t^e it upon themselves to impose obligations against the wishes of a Provin- 
cial Legislature and for which the Provincial Government will have to pay. 
That is so far as travelling allowances aro concerned. 

As regards the conditions of detention, I have repeated an assurance 
given by Sir James Crerar in the most explicit manner, and I have also assured 
the House that if any Member wishes to make any suggestion in this matter 
it will receive very careful consideration. But matters of this sort are for 
administrative attention rather than for ombodimeul in Statutory Law. It 
is not the practice, to include in the Bill itself detailed provisions relating to 
administratiyc arraTigcments. Again, we must, recognise that local condi- 
tions differ, and that w'hile it is ])roper and reasona!»lc that the Government 
of India should insist on certain general principles, latitude must bo left to 
Local Governments to prescribe rules which, while observing the general 
principles, do make allowance for special local conditions. For these reasons. 
Sir, I regret I am unable to accept the amendment. 


The Honourable toe PRESIDENT : The original question was : 
** That clause 2 stand part of the Bill. ** 
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Since which an amendment has been moved ; 

“ That the following further Proviso lie added to clause 2, namely : 

Provided further that in the case of any such person, iiiles shall also be framed, 
by or under tiie authority of the Oovomincnt of Inciia, to ensure as far as 
practicable similar conditions of detention as lepards diet and mode of life 
as would have obtained in Bonprnl, and to provide reasonable facilities for 
correspondence and for intei-views (including payment by the Local Qovem- 
ineiit of travelling allowances, where necessory) between such person and his 
relations 

The question I have to put is whether that amendment be made. 

The motion was negatived. 

Clause 2 was added to the Bill. 

Tub Hoxourmilh Mr. SATYENDRA CHANDRA GHOSH MAULIK: 
Sir, the amendment which T have to move runs as follows : 

That after clause 2 the following be inserted as clause 3 and the remaining clauses 
be te-numbered as clauses 4, 6 and 6 : 

* 3. Whore in exorcise of the powers under section 2, any person is committed to 
custody in a jail outside Pengol, the Government of India and the Local 
Governmont shall obtain a full rcpoit at least once a month regarding the 
health, comfort and conditions of detention of o\cry such person, and such 
reports shall be laid before either House of the Contra) Legislature as well 
as before the Local Legislative Council at each session thereof 

The object of this amondmeni , Sir, is to rr-assure tire public. T venture 
to think that public opinion ia nlways a great asset , and if without sacrificing 
anyuuestlonsofpob’cv or principle, Government, may earn the goodwill of the 
people in carrying out Iho provisions of drastic legislation, it is w^oll worth 
doing it. T believe Governmont will, of their own accord, be obtaining such 
reporlR. All that T ask is that these may bo made public, and if they are 
laid on the t able iu the Logisla' nre, not only wall pnblici* y bo gained, but 
a moral check will be ensured. Sir, as Legislatures aro being asked to sanction 
these extraordinary powers to the execu ivc, is it too much to expect that 
the executive should justify their actions to ns to the very limited e.xtont of 
making a periodical report on the conditions of the detenus, 

Tue Ho.vocr\rt.e Mr. H. W. EMERSON : Sir, so far as the transfer 
of these de enus to a new camp at Deoli is concerned, T have already assured 
the House that, sui able medical arrangements are being made and the House 
ma)' rest assured ihat every a tenticn will be paid to the health of the detenus. 
So far as these persons may be transferred to any other province it is the 
practice to do* ain them in a jail. As t he Honourable Members know medical 
arraugemouts in a jail are a very important care of the Local Government. 
Whe her, therefore, these persons be transferred to Deoli or to any other 
province, the House may los^ assured that suit able medical arrangements wall 
oxiH. The sugizostion contained in t he anuaidnient of t he Honourable Memljer 
is that in regard to these persons a system which, so far a.s 1 knows is wi'hout 
precedent should be intrrvluoed, by which there should be an oblien*ion on t bo 
Local Government coneernod to prepare a vejmrt each nion^h not only on the 
health but also on the conditions of detention, and the comfort of all persons 
detained, and that this report should l;e presentt^d to the Indian Legislature, 
and also to the Legislative ronneil. I would oppose the amendment as un- 
iiecessary. Tf it is desirable for detenus who are tran.sferred outside Bengal, 
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surely it is e^^ually desirable for deteiiuH who are detained inside Bengal, and 
there will be many more detained inside the province than will be transferred 
outside it. So far as I am aware t ho Legislative Council of Bengal has exprcsseil 
no wish to be so intimately infonnod of the conditions, comfort, healrh and so 
on of ctich individual dete nu wJioiskept under detention. And T think the 
reason is plain. It is not that the *Meiahers are not concerned uitJi the heahli 
of these persons, ft is because t hey are able by exorcising their riglit of asking 
questions to obtain any information they may wish rcganling a puriicular , 
detenu. That riglit cipially ixisr.s in regard to Meiiibeis of the Indian Legis- 
lature and is being constantly exercised. Dining t he jitcsent session ilie Dome 
Department have, 1 know, obtained ihe i»cce.'<sary information rcganling quite 
a number of jiersons w lio arc Kept in detent ion under cil liei- t he Bengal Criminal 
Amendment Act or otlier Ads. I wuuld tlieiefoie suggest- that the object 
which the Honourable Member has at heart ean 1 e achieved equally well wi h* 
out imposing on the Local (Jovcriiincnt concerned the amount of unnecessary 
lafour which his suggestion would iuvohe. I regiet, Sii,! cannot accept the 
amendment . 

The Honourable the BRKSIDKNT : The question is : 

“ That after clauso 2 the following bo in»crl(3(i as claiiso S : 

* 3. Where in oxcrcist* of tho powers nialor w-i-tion 2, any porsoii is cotiiniiilcd 
to custody in a jail outsido IlcMigul, the (Jovcrninont of India and (ho Local 
(jlovorninont shall obtain a full lopoit at least, once n month ic^auling O.e 
houlth, c'omfoil and conditions ol ditention ot omi> si.th jcihon. ano bi.ch 
reports shall bo laid beloio c-itbor House ol Ihc^ Ccntial l.o^islutuio ns veil 
as boforcj tho Local Legislativo Council at *nu h session tla icot 

J think tlic “ Noes ” have it. 

The Honourable Mu. SAT\ LNDKA ClfANDUA (JIIOSH MAHLIK: 
The ‘‘ Ayes ** have it. 

The IfoNoVK abijo the BBKSIDKNT-: Is the Honourable Member 
wishing to claim a division ^ 1 tliought when I said the “ Noes have it that 

the Honourable Mcmbc- said “ Yes agreeing wi li that decision ; but appa- 
rently he meant otherwise. Is ihe lloiioiirahle iMeniber wishing to elaiin a 
divi.sioii ? 

The Honourable Mr. SATYKNI)1L\ (!IIANl)UA (iHOSH MAULIK: 
Yes, Sir. 

The Honourable the BJiKSIDKNT : Will tiiose Honourable MemberH 
who wish to vote “ Aye ” on that qticsiion rise in t heir places ^ The “ Ayes ** 

are 1. 

Will those Hoiioural'-le MeinKcrswho ivishto votc“ No “rise iiithcii 
p]ace.s ? TJie “ Noes “ are 21 , 

The motion was negatived. 

Clause .*1 was added to the Bill. 

The Honourable Sir IXW’ID l)K\'ADf)SS ^Nominated Indiau 

Chris' iaus): Sir, t he clause that 1 wish to have deleted runs 
1 P. M. ' f 11 

as follows : 

“ The powers conferred by section 491 of tho Codci of Criminal Procedure, 1898, shall 
not b© exercised in respect of any person arrested committed to or detained in custody 
under the local Act or the local Act as supplemontod by this Act.” 
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I entirely approve of the object of the Bill. Never in the history of tliis 
vast country was it known that young girls and delicately brought-up children 
Were tutored and trained to commit cold* flooded murder. One shudders iu 
think what tJie result would be if this state of things were allowed to eontiifuc. 
An ordinary Indian liousehold seldom sees a fire-arm and its inmates never 
handle one. How is it then that girls of 14 and 15 of respectable parentage 
learn the use of revolvers. I think, Sir, there is some organisation which gets 
at these immature pei.sons and instils poison into their minds and makes them 
monomaniacs. Such associations ought to bo crushed out of existence. Unless 
and until that is done 1 am afraid it will be very difficult to prevent the 
conimission of atrocious crimes. One can appreciate the anxiety of the Gov- 
ernment to prevent the sprcjul of sedition by l emoving the undesirable elements 
to some place or places wliore they will not be able to do much mischief. But 
in acliioving t bis object, wc should not overlook the very foundations 4if civil 
liberty. 

The Criminal Ltaw Amendinont Act is a very drastic measure and it does 
not jirovide any adequate remedy against unauthorised and illegal detention 
and theroforotheoiily remedy open to the subject sliQuld not be lightly taken 
away. 

8Lr, the right of hafjctm cor pm is a valuablt^ and liigldy cherished remedy 
against executive high-handedness. Students of Knglisli history know how it 
acted as a check upon executive lawlessness. Jn the words of Wharton : 

“ lliis, tho most < olcl)raloU pnTog^uivo wiit. in tiu' Kng I ish law is a ramccly for 
a person doprived of liijs I i boi l 


'fho argument in favour of tlie retention of this remedy receives strength 
from the fact that the detenu is liahJe to be sent out of the jurisdiction of 
the Government of Bengal. The Local Government can be expected to see 
that the provisions of tlic law are not violated in detaining the suspected 
persons. Can the same be said of other Goveriiineuts witliiii whoso juiisdic- 
tion tlie detenus ai-e conlineil, whose ollicers may regard them as unwanted and 
tiudesirable persons wlio have been thrust upon tlicm ? Further, the Chartered 
High Courts may disregard t-lie jii ovisioiis of clause 4 and as successors of the 
old Supreme Courts may hold tliat they have inherent jurisdiction to issue the 
writ in proper laises. We may tru^t the High Court to interfere only in cases 
where the provisions of the law liave. not been complied with and not to go 
into their merits or evidence. It is unnecessary to tliseusss the question 
at any length. 

As a member of the English Bar I feel it luy iliity to enter my emphatic 
protest against putting on the Statute- book sueli a provision as tliat contained 
iu clause 4. The ease of iiolitieal prisoners is dillerent. Municipal courts 
have no jurisdiction to question the legality of Act-s of State ; but the detenus 
are not political prisoners and are at best only common law offenders. With 
these few words, Sir, I move that clause 4 be omitted from the Bill. 

TuE Hosouhable Rax Bahaduk Lala JAGDISH PRASAD : Sir, I beg 
to support this amendment for the deletion of clause 4. Clause 4 seeks to 
tiurtaU the powers of the High Court which it possesses under section 491 of the 
Criminal Procedure Code, i.e., powers of the nature of a habem corpm. It 
has to my mind, two aspects. One is that it means the taking away of 
the only effective remedy available to a subject of questioning the acts of the 
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executive. This, Sir, is a very serious matter. We must remember tliat we are 
conceding under the provisions of tliis Bill the principle of (leteiitloii without 
trial. Now supposing the detention of a person under the Bengal Criminal 
Law Amendment Act is unlawful ))eeause the conditions of the btatuto have 
not been complied with or the order has not been passed, say, by the pi oper 
authority, there is no reason why a subject should be deprived of his remedy 
under section 491 of the Criminal Procedure Coilo and the principle obtaining 
in every part of the British Empire, namely, that a person has a right to bo 
protected from illegal imprisonment, should be departed from in the case of 
these detenus. If wo allow this, I think we wdll be conceding a very dangerous 
principle. The other asjjcct is that we will be depriving the High Courts — 
the highest judiciary in the country- (if certain important powers which they 
possess ill relation to tlie actions of t!ie executive, 'rids, Sir, to my mind, 
implies want of faith in the most important and iiuiepi^iulcMit judicial authority. 
After all, tho High Court will not exercise the jurisdiction under section 491 of 
the Criminal Procedure Code if the condit ions of tlie Statute aiii satisfied, and 
the detention is lawful. WJiy should the (h>venimeiit tlieiefore be afraid 
of the High Courts and not havt* faith in them i In my oi)iuion wo should not 
give carte blanche to tho executive knowing as we do that wt^ have to deal 
with an irresponsible exeeutLvo. in my humble oiiiuion, tluMcfoie, clause 4 
lays down a principle and a jiropositioii to whiidi this iloust* siiould not agree. 
Hence lam in favour of tlieuincudmcnt. 

The Honourablio tuio PJiEJSllJENT: Docs tlu^ Llcuiourablc^ Member 
from Bengal iiropose to move his amend nieiit to this clause i 

The Honourable Mr. SATYENDRA CilANDllA UllOSll MAULIK ; 
Yes, Sir. The amendment which stands in my name runs thus : 

“ That inclauso 4 for Mie word omi ligurcs ‘ llil ’ tl»o wokIh, lii^ures ioul 

* section 491, sub-section (/), clauses («)» and (c) ’ lx* Mih.'siitntnd. ’ 

In the Assembly tho Honourable the Law Member stated tliat though under 
section 491 (Criminal Proco dure C(«le) powers wer e being taken away in the 
case of the detenus, there was no iiiteatiuii to take away the powers given 
to the High Court by clauses (c) and (d) of tluit so<diou. 'I'hese clauses 
empower the High Court to direct : 

“ (c) that a prisoner dotuiiiod in any juil ."iluato within ^ni ii iiinils bo hiouglil bofuro 
the Court to bo there exainined us a w ilno'-^s in any huiU'T ponding or lo bo iii(|Uii'od into 
in such Court ; 

(d) that a prisoner detained as aloio.'.'itl h** brouglil hoioiv a Cum i-inui(iui or any 
Commissioners acting under tho authority ut any c*uiniiiis.siun Irom tliu (-•uvninor Ccnoral 
in Council for trial or to bo exuinineil toiuhing any matior jxouiintr hnioin budi Court- 
martial or Commissioners resj^ectivcly 

If there is no intention to interfcic with tlicsc powcj .s, wJiy not make that 
clear by limiting the suspension of the right of hubtas curpua to the cases which 
really matter ? I gather that what Uovernment want to prevent is merely 
the right to claim a trial or the right to 4 ucsticji the custody as illegal or 
improper. My amendment leaves tha t wholly untouched. Sir, 1 move. 

The Honourable Kai Baiiaovk La la KAM SAB AN DAS: Sir, the* 
amendments proposed seem to be luudest and reasonable. Clause 4 curtails 
the powers of the High Court. Sir, J am of oimiionthat no legislation ought 
to take away the fundamental rights given by the common law. It is a matter 
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of justice and fair play. The High Court ought not to be left at the mercy o 
the exf^cutive by floing away with the only right of protection to an aggriever 
person given by the writ of habeas cor'pvs. 1 strongly condemn the terrorisl 
movement and I Hin of opinion that we must help the Government in everj 
possible way to crush it and to destroy it. But, at the same time, we ought t( 
have these safeguards, and the proposals made by ray Honourable friend> 
Sir David Devacloss and Mr. Ghosh Maulik are reasonable, and I think the} 
ought to have the approval of this House. 

Tiijk Honoukahle Mk. (i. A. NATKSAA' (Madras ; Nominated Non- 
Official) : Sir, my Honourable friend Sir David Devadoss wJio has moverl 
this amendment was, in his non-oflicial days, a very mild politician. He wa> 
not even a racxlerate ijoliticiaii. lie has said tliat, as a member of the EnglisJ] 
Bar, he has f(;lt it his duty tr) move his amejidnieiit and stand by it. I raa} 
perhaps remind the House that he adorned the Madi as High Couit for scacj 
years, and when one of liis antecedents and qualifit^ations moves an amendment 
of this descrijition, I think it sliould receive the most careful consideration at 
the hands of all. This cihiusc 4 lias formcti the subject-matter of specclies b> 
many of my honourable friends on the occasion of the d bate On its first read- 
ing. 1 will not therefore dwell on it again, but before I sit down I should Ukc 
to make this one observation, if the rigid is given to a delemi to appeal to 
the High Court, there is a ebiincc, a v<‘ry roasuna!)le eliunec, of many a young 
man who might be iuuoceiit and wlio juiglit liavi^ been for some reason or oti or 
del^Miiecl as a detenu gettijig ba(*.k his fieedom. More than any tiling else 
it wall be a great and, in my ojiinion, a u.sefid check upon the vagaries of tl.c 
Huboniinate executive officers who perhaps make rej.orls to their superiors 
which they are not often in a position t o judge aceiiravely and correctly. 

'rjiE tjie PBKJSlDhNT : 1 would remind the House that 

it is not the praetiee liere to treat a motion that a clause be omitted as an 
amendment to a Bill or fur such motion l o be put from the Chair. The motii.ii 
before the House is iluit elaiise 4 stand j art of i be Bill, and to that an amend- 
ment has been moved ]»y the llonuuiable Mr. (diosh Maulik. Jt is that 
amendment that is before the House at the moment. 

The Honouuaule Mk. ABU ABDUJJ.A11 SYJiD HUSSAIN IMAM: 
Mr. President , 1 he fact l hat according i o l he l radii ions (;f i his House an amend- 
ment to delete a elau.se cannot be moved has debarred us from discussing the 
motion of Sir David Devadoss, and we are discussing t lie motion of t he 
Honourable Mr. Ghosli Maulik. 

The iloNoniABLic the PRESIDENT : I do not quite- uuderstaud what 
the Honourable Member is .suggesting. AVhen tlie Honourable Mr. Ghosh 
Mauiik's amendment or amendments lia\'e been disposed of the clause will 
still be before the House and t he Honourable Member can go on for the rest of 
the day if ho likes. 

The Honourable Mr. ABU ABDULLAH SYKD HU.SSAIN IMAM : 
Hir, the fact that an Honourable Member of this House who is a past Judge of 
„ the Madras High Court is opposing th.is clause and a past Judge of the same 
High Court opposed it in the Lower House and the opinion of ihe Advecate 
General of Madras was quoted by a 31 ember in the other place in opposition 
to this Bill is signiiicant ; and in view of that , I think t he amendment brought 
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forward by Mr. Ghosh Maulik is a sort of ria media. It gives the High Co'urf 
some power and at the same time serves the purpose of the Government in 
denyingit certain s]iecifio powers. T llien^forepress this on t];e attention of 
the House. 

Tice Honouraule Sin HllOJ KNDH A MITTKR: Sir, the Honourable 
Sir David Dcvadoss objects to claiisi? \ because as a iueiul)er of the English 
Bar he feels that clause 4 attacks l he foundation of <*ivil liberty, and, ho dwelt, 
although shortly, on the virtiu's of halwas rorpn^'i. As a nieinber of the English 
Bar I would refer him to the maxim Srilufi popitU oat .Httrr.nrj Ipx'\ Sir, 
this maxim is based on the implied atrreement of every ineml)er of*sv>eiety that 
his individual welfare shall in case of necessity yield to that of the community 
and that his property, liberty and life .shall under certain circumstances be 
placed in jeopardy or even sacrificed for the public good. Tb.nt is the snjyrema 
lex in English law. 

New^ what is t he situation with which we are faced ^ We are faced wit h 
abnormal crime in Bengal. Tn normal circumst ances no doubt t he normal 
principles of law' ought to apfily, but in abnormal cireumst ances normal 
principles can no longer be followed in their entirety. When abnormal cir- 
cumsl ances become extremely abnormal and lawlessness overruns the countTy. 
then, in ev'cry civilised state all law for the time beintr is suspended and what 
is known as martial l.'nv, wliicli is really the negation of all law', is resorted to. 
There are three stages, Tn noinial conditions wo have normal law. Tnab* 
normal conditions w'o must have* abnormal law% and in widespread lawlessness 
we must have t he suspension of all la w s. 

Sir, in Bengal the crirno with which the Chjverniiient is faced is notan 
ordinary crime which proceeds fnmi infirmities of human nature, but is an 
organised crime out to sMiko at the root of .society. That is the object of the 
terrorist movement . That being so, w'o have t o deviat c a lit t lo from t ho normal 
laws of the land. Sir, l he provisions of sect ion 4J)1 are part of t ho normal laws 
of the land. If a person is illegally nrre.st od or illegally del ained, ho has normally 
the right to go io the High CouVt for relief. He will not be deprived of that 
right eA’en under clau.se 4 of this Bill. Clause i says : 

“ The powers confemoci by suction 491 of the Co^Jo ot Criminal Proroduro, 1898, shall 
uot bo exeicisod in rospoct of any ■ creon arrostod, commiltod to or dotainod in custody 
under tho local Act or tho local Act us supplemontod by this Act 

Sir, if a person is arres+cd or detained under the local Act, he is arrested 
or detained legally. That local Aft may bo. a bad law, but still it is the law 
of^heland. If this*Supplementary Bill is passed, it may be a good Bill or a bad 
Bill— but it will nevertheless be the law' of the land. Therefore, any arrest or 
any detention either under the local Jaw' or under this law will be legal arrest 
and legal detention. Tnthat caseseclion 491 will have no application. Allthe 
other powers, which Sir David De-vadoss mentioned, of tl:o f’hartered High 
Court .s do not come into the picture. They are not afTected. Sir, what strikes 
me is that there is a good deal of loos*; talk over our nebulous concept ions of 
fundamental right.s. What are the fundamental right.s, and whose rights? 
It is the fundamental right of the eiti/ens at large that this sort, of secret- crime 
should not be commi!ted. Are wc thinking of t he fundamental rights of tl c 
community as a whole ? Wc arc only thinking of the fundamental rights of 
the suspected 1 errorist . Now, is t here not, as t he Advocate General of Bengal 
said the other day in a case, is there not such a thing as the fundamental duty 
of ^ citizen ? We are al way.s talking of t ho fundament al rights of f he man who 
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breaks the law. Whai about his fundamental duties ? Sir» these general 
remarks are loosely made and loosely refuted but they serve no useful purpose. 
Let us come to the particular amendment. Let us see what is the scope of 
clause 4 and what t he amendment wants. Clause 4 says that no person arrested 
or detained under the local Act or under this Act shall have resort to the High 
Court. But he will not have resort, in any case, if the arrest or detention be 
made under those .\cts because his arrest or detention will be legal. Therefore 
wcare not taking away any right which 1‘e would otherwise possess. I can well 
understand the argument that if - person is arrested or detained not in pur- 
suance of th^Act but in violation of the provisions of the local Act or in viola- 
tion of the provisions of the Supplementary Act, he should have a remedy. 
His position will be this. Clause 4 will not. take away his right to go to the High 
Court. Tt will be open to him to go to the High Court and say : “ Well, a 
police officer who was not specially authorised under the local Act has arrested 
me. I am not under legal arrest and I want relief. I want an open trial.” 
That right Is not being taken away by section 4. He will still have that right. 
If a person is detained, say, in a province other than the province of Bengal 
without the sanction of the Covernment of India, as clause 2 of this Bill pro- 
vides, in that case that; ])er.son may very well go to a High Court and say: 
“ I am being detained bei o not under the Supplementary Act, but against the 
provision^i of the Supplement ary Act . Therefore, my detention at Deoli is 
illegal.” Nothing will prevent liiui from going to the High Court, nor will 
anything prevent the High Court from giving jiclcquate relief in such a case. 
Sir, when you examine clause 4 closely you will find we arc not taking away 
any v'ahiable right from anyhodN'. Tlie only case in which section 491 would 
have applied, hut for clause 4, is this. If a person is arrested under section 4 
of a local Act by a poli<'o ofiicer and before an order by the Local Government 
for his dotoiition is passed, during this short period, he could, if clause 4 were 
not enacted, go to the High Court and claim an open trial. But as soon as the 
order of the Local Govoriimont for his detention is made, that right automatical- 
ly falls to tlie ground. This is a matter, Sir, which I do not think Honourable 
Members fully realise. 

Section 2 of the Bengal Act says this : ‘‘ whore, tn the opinion of the Local 
Government, there are reasonable grounds for believing that ” any person has 
done something, the Local Government may by order in writing direct that he 
shall bo committed to custody in jail. Now suppose an order is made by the 
Local Government and the ])orsoii makes an application to the High Court 
that he is being illegally detained and claims an open trial. The High Court 
will immediately say : ‘'It is not for us to decide, because this order has been 
made by the Local Goviu nment and wo arc not to judge of the correctness or 
otherwise of that order, becniusc the law says the opinion of the Local Govern- 
ment is conclusive.” Tlie Local (Jovernmeut before making the order, came to 
a particular o])iniou. Once the Local (iovemment has done that, then that is 
conclusive. That is th<‘ c'tTect of the local Act. That being so, a person de- 
tained under the Bengal Act, when the Local Government has, after forming 
an opinion, passed an order, has no relief under section 491 or any other pro- 
vision of the law. The only ease in which the High Court may intervene, if 
clause 4 be not passed, would be an aiTOst under section 4 of the local Act. 
Section 4 says : 

** Any ottlcor of tho Local Govornmeiit authorised in this behalf may arrest, without 
warrant, any person against whom a reasonable suspicion exists 
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Now, the person under arrest, before the order of the Local Government 
has been passed, may go to the High Court and say : “I have been arrested 
on suspicion, but it is not reasonable suspicion.** In such a case a High Court 
might - go into the matter to decide the question whether the suspicion upon 
which the police officer arrested the man was reasonable or imi easonable sus- 
picion. That is the only case in which section 491 would be available if clause 4 
of the present Bill be not passed. But just consider this for one moment. 
As soon as such an application is nuido the Local (lovcinment sends for the 
papers and immediately proceeds to jiass an older either of his release 
or of his detention according as tlie mci its of the case i equire. Directly the 
Local Government passes that order, although an a])|)licatiou might be pending 
before the High Couit, that application becomes inli uctiious. Ihe Higli Court 
has no farther jurisdiction. Therefore what is the riglit, the substantial right, 
which is being taken away by clause 4 ? The substantial right w hich is being 
taken away is the light of a man uiuicr aiiest dining the sLoit peiiod between 
an'est and the order of the Local Goveininent. »Sir, it may be asked, if it be so, 
then why enact this at all ^ The answer of the Govcinnient is this. It is still 
necessary to enact this because section 491, sub-clause cx^ucssly piovices 
that certain Rcgiilations and Acts are excluded from the scope of section 491. 
In order to bring tho Bengal Act into line with these Acts and Ilegulations 
that this clause is necessary, because if it w^ei c not enacted it might w'ell be 
argued in every case that ceitain Kcgulations and Act.^ ai e spcciilcady excluded 
from the operation of secjtion 491 ; the Bengal Act is not so excluded and 
therefore section 491 still applies to a prisoner who is detained under the 
Bengal Act. tSir, in order to obviate the doubt created by such argument that 
it is necessary to enact clause 4. Tlio second reason is tliis. in the very 
few cases where a person might lesoit to section 491, between anest and the 
order of the Local Goveinmcnt, assuming that the High Court docs go into the 
matter of the reasonableness of the aiiest, what would he the position of the 
Government in such cases ? Goveininent will have to place ail facts and all 
evidence before the High Coin tin order to satisfy the Court that the airest 
was made upon reasonable suspicion. Nows iiiat is a tiling which in the in- 
terests of the community is not desirable. Government is anxious not to expose 
witnesses and persons who give valuable information with regard to tho teiro- 
rist movement to the danger of being assassinated. Govei nment is not willing, 
in the interests of the community, to disclose the methods which it is adopting 
to fight the tenor ist movement. All these disclosures will have to be maae in 
order to satisfy a Court that a parti- adar arrest was made on reasonable sus- 
picion. Sir, it is necessary, in tlie abnormal circumstances whicii exist in 
Bengal at the present moment, that the normal law of habeas corpus should 
be suspended for the period of tlnce years for which tliis mcasuie will have 
operation. Sir, I hope the explanation whicli I have given will satisfy 
Honourable Members that no very dreadful tiling is being done or that we are 
taking away a valuable right from the citizens. Very little is being taken away 
and what little is being taken away is necessary in tho larger interests of the 
ooxnmunity. (Applause.) 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT (to tho Honourable Sir David 
Devadoss who had risen in his seat) : Tho Honourable Member is not entitled 

to a reply. 

The original question was : 

*• That cIaub 4 stanii part of tlio Biil.’ 
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Since which an amendment has been moved : 

** That for tho word and figures * section 491 ’ the words, figures and letters * soetioa 
49 I 9 Sub-soction (7), clauses (cr), (6) and (c) * be substituted.'* 

The question I have to put is that that amendment be made. 

I think the “ Noes ** have it. 

The Honourable Mr. SATYENDRA CHANDRA GHOSH MAULIK : 
The “ Ayes ” have it. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : The Honourable Member has 
not forgotten tho fate of his last division ? 

Will those Honourable Members who wish to vote “ Aye ” rise in their 
places ? The ** Ayes are 5. 

Will those Honourable Members who wish to vote “ No -'rise in their 
places ? The “ Noes ** are 21. 

The motion was negatived. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : This will be, I think, a convenient 
moment to adjourn the House. The only doubt I have is whether it will be 
more convenient for Honourable Membcis to adjoin n till half past two or till 
to-morrow morning. The list of business for to morrow is short and there will 
be plenty of time to dispose of this Bill to-morrow morning. 

Honourable Members : To-morrow morning, Sir. 

The Council then adjourned till Eleven of the Clock on Tuesday, the 5th 

AprU, 1932. 
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Tlio Hononrahle Mr. (Joornc l^icliard Kredtuick 'roU(*nhain, C.[.E* 
(Army Socr(dary). 


SHOUT NOTICE yCESTlOKS AND ANSWERS. 

Exkmptlon kuom Income-tax ok I j i f: Insi imnci.; JhniMiA. 

I. Tiik HoNoruAiiijj ]\1 h. JA(;ADISE CH.\i\I)RA RANEUJEE : Will 
Govermnont he j)leased 1o state whether lih* lifsuramM* preitn'a are exempt 
from im oiiK'-tax or not I 

Tin: Mu. A. K. L. RRA^'NE ; ^’es. I’ndtu’ stutHoii 15 , 

tiuh-seciious (/) and ( 2 ) of the huliaji lip'oine-tax A<‘l , .'^ohjesd, to fch(‘, limitation 
jiTiy)used l»y siih-setdioji ('V) of th(‘ s uii(‘ .sect ion., nc.mcly, t.liat. the of 

the sums so e.\emj)tefl amt <»f sums exempted a> <!educted under the autliority 
of Government from a (Jovcinmejd sen vanCs sid iry as suhsc.ript ious to a 
provident fund |s(S'ti<)ii 7 (/)laiul of smns (l\« iuj>t»‘d as trontiiluitiouH to a 
recognised juisate pj o\ idcjit fiiml (section oSR). shall not, exceed 1 /(Ith of his 
total ijicoine. 

Exi::\U” 1 ton di' Life I\suji\^ck Rui:.\ii\ i ifo.M 1 \co.\i i:-'r \ \ 

J. The JioNouiLMu.E Mu. .lA(./'i)ISII CHANDRA RA.NER.IEE: Wero 
life iiisinance piemia e\(*i e.\cm]»t hoin iiicciine-ta \ ( ff so, siiaa* when arc 
life i]i-ui.*n' e piemi.i fciiui treale<l ;.s v.;ihjec( to iiic»)mc tax ? 

The ilcLNoru \ um: Miu .A. V. L. I>RAN N E; Rife ins'nance picniia are 
now exem])te<i as I ha V'<; ju.st stated, d’liey \v(m e ;d O exeiupt»‘d ini(!('r the Act« 
of 1880 fsectionof/')] aiid lOlS [sectieu 12 (2)1. 

Rn )•: In.suu.xnce Rjiemi.\ and I nc’«).mi: t.\x. 

:k Tjie HoNouinuLE .Mu. d ^ VDISII (JH ANDIRV RANEIUEE: If 
through a mistake* the it Am of life i'isu. an>;c pnani the not inclmiol in an » 
as.s(vssec’s stat(3meat of (uxocnsos suhiniLbe.l to the hicoimufcax OfTlcer can i.hat 
mistake he rejfcilied hy pe.ifcion to the authorities concerned ? is the Jissessoo 
entitled to get exemption from iiicome-ta.x ff>r the life insiiAinco premia ho 
pays ? 
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The Honourable Mr. A. F. L. BRAYNE : If there is a mistake in a 
ret:irn, a revised return may he submitted at any time before the assessment is 
marie [setjtion 22 While it is rJoubtfiil whether an assessoe could file 
an appeal before tin* Assistant ( Vnnniissioner under soetioii 80 against an 
assessment based directly on his own return, lie could certainly move the 
Commissionerof Income-tax to exiuvise his power of revision und(*r section 38. 
It would then be open to tlui ( Commissioner to pass such orders as lie thought 
fit. 


HILLS PASSED HV THE LEIJISLATIVE ASSEMHLV LAID OX THE 

TABLE. 


SEORET.XJtY OK Til K (’OUXTCI L : Sir, in pursuance nf rule 2o of the 
Indian Legislative Rules, I lay on the table eopies of the following Bills which 
were passed by the Legislative Assemhly at its nu'cting hehl on the 4th April, 
1932, namely : 

A Bill to prr)vid(^ for the administration and discipline (,f the Indian 
Air Eorce, and 

.\ Hill to provide funds to imahlt* (iovernment to continue v\ ircless broad- 
cast iiig in India by increasing th(‘ import duties leviable 
on wireless r(‘<*eption apparatus. 


MESSAOE Ki:OM THE LE(i|SLATI\ E ASSKMIHA . 

SE(CHE4\\I*X OK THE (M)l'X(’IL: Sir, t h(‘ follow ing mc^^.igc' lias been 
rcie.eivetl from ihc' Sc<‘retary of the Legislative* AssiMiihly : 

“ I till) Uircrtoil to iiilorin yuu thm tin's LH^islulivt* A.-NriifLIs Ii.im. ar it-, mooting hcM 
oil tho 4lh April, Itrt'J, agiiHMl williont any ami'iidmciil l<» llic Hill to \ .ilin.ito cortaiii ,<ntit«v 
rebltiiig to puhlio mat tors \\lii< li was passod l»y llio (’minrii of Stiil»* at it-- mrotiag linKl on 
tho lull Marcli. IlITJ. ' 


STATEMENT RE WOHKIXH OF THE PAPE T()\VX 

1927. 


AliREKMEXT OF 


The lloNoi KAULi: Kuan Hahaiiku .Mian Sir EAZL-I-HLSAIN (Edu- 
cation, Health and Lands Member): With your pmniission. Sir, I beg to 
make the following statement : 


1. In accordance with paragraph 7 of the Cape Town Agreement of 1927' 
•'4 ^ (Jovernineiit nf the rnuui of South AfHca and of the Govern- 

uelCgav^ (Xipe Town from Jannarv l-tli to Fchniarv 4th, 1932. 

rniusklcv (lu> exchange views as to any 

modifications that exitertctu^*' »“>!''< "I'f-'- ^Jclegates Imd a full and 

frank discussion in the Conference. "•*" 'hiogl'cut markeri hy a spirit 

of cowibdily mutual good-will. 


2. Both Goverumeuts coiiJ^idei* t hat the Cape TtAvn Agreement has been 
a powerful iufliiciice in Postering friendly relations between them and that 
they ahould continue to co-operate in the common object of harmonising 
their respective interests in regard to Indians resident in the Union. 
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3. It was recognised that t he possibilities of the Union's scIkiih* of assisted 
emigration to India are now prac'tically exhausted oMing to tin* ('oonomic 
and cli]nati(‘ conditions of India as well as to the fact that SO pc*r ('ciit . of t)ic 
Indian population of the Union are now* South African-horn. As a conse- 
quence the possibilities of land-'<ett lenient outside India, as alnsidy (*ontiin- 
plated in paragraph 3 of t l»e Agreement, have* been further ((uisidered. The 
Government of India will eo-o]ierat«* with the t!oveiuin(*nt of the Union in 
exploring tlu possibilit ics of a <*oleni<at ion s<‘lu*m(* for s(‘tiling Indians both 
from India and fioiu South Africa, in otlo’r count ri(*s. In this investigation 
which should talo* place dining »1;«- roiirsi* of ilu* pi'(*s(‘iK Near, a iv preseutative 
of the Indian couiniunity in South Afii<‘a will, if tiny so (bsii(*, be associated. 
As soon, as the invest igat iou has t>een <Munph‘^cd : h(“. wo C Jovernnumt s will 
consider t he results of 1 lie in((uir\ . 

4. No other inodilicat ion of tlu* .Vgricincnt is lor ‘ !u* |>n‘sr»u cunsiihM-ed 
necessary. 

5. llefoie passing on to l lu* 'rraiisvaal .\sia.i ie I’eniiie ( Ainendnu'lit) 
Bill, Honourable M(‘udu‘rs would, perhaps, like nu* to coinnu'ui oi. the uu»re 
important point s in I lu* soM lament which I havt* announced. 

(1) Ib'cognii u>n by the two Uovcrnrnt‘nt s of the nccil of «‘onl inned co* 
opciaiiou in the coimuou object of harmonising t!u‘ir re spect i\(* iiit cr(*slsin 
regard 1 o Indians n'sident in i he lhru»n just ilics t he bo]>(‘ i hai friendly n hit ions 
between South Afiica and India, uhieh are of sm b vi;al iinpmt anec to tin* 
Indian (rommiinity in i he I hiion, ivill cont iinu*. 

(2) It had bcconu* increasingly c'‘ idciit for sonu i iinc lu ieie i lu* ( onfi ie.nc(^ 
met at <\jfM* 'hitiMi M:.u Indian o| ir.ion I ot b in's'onMi Africa, and in India had 
bcC(»ino iinfaNomablc to t he schciiu* of assist<*(i «*rnigrat ion to India. 'Phis was 
due to no sliortcoming on the pai( «»f eitlu*!* ( o)V(*i iimen! but piimarily to 
climatic and e('ononiic causes, and the fact ihal SO per c(*n< , of ilu* Indian 
population of South Afiica wwr born in the Ibiion. 'Plu* re<*o«jfnh ion of t lu* 
IJnion <h>vernnu‘nt tliat i be p<»ssibiliti(*s of- 1 !iis sehenu* an* monv praet ii'idly 
exhausted should be received uith eonsifh*rable ?(*lief by Indian opinion on 
both si(h*s of Ilu* ocean. 

(3) Tin* propo.sal thal the possibilit ic< of laudsci I Icment outside India 
Hhould be(*\amincd incn'ly carri(*s out an )nl(*gral part of tlu* 1927 Agnu'incnl . 
li may b(* welconuMi on f wo grounds : 

9) If result s in a sat isf.u-f y .sc-bt‘nu* of land sf*l I l(nnenl , it rnav 
|)r()vid<^ an out !(*♦ , «*sp(*eially I (» tlu* yvuinger generation of 
Indians in Si. util Africa, in a. eoimt iv wlu*ri* they uiay have 
greater of>|jort unities both for eeor omic development ami 
foi* tioiitical self-f‘xpic.s.sion. 

(ii) The ass(,ciation of a rcprtverit alive of t lu* Soul h Afi ican Indian 
(.Vingrcss in the investigation will not only be a valuable safe- 
gnard for tlu* imiuiry. but coast itutes an experiment incollabo- 
ration b«'tweeii f he Union (Jovc^rnment and t he Indian co/uinunit v 
in South Africa which, if is hoped, will Ik extenih’d fr* other 
fields. 

(4) The Agreement stands nnmodiffcd exccfd as nigardsthe. H(!licme of 
a.s8isted emigration to India, and the proposed ex ph. rat ion of the fiossibjlities 
of land settlement elsewhere. This means, to mention only two points out M 
the laat Agreement, that the Goveniment of the Union continue to adhere to 
the policy of uplifting the permanent scetum of their Indian population, and 
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[Khan Bahadur Mian Sir Fazl-UHusain.] 
that tho Goveratneiit of India will continue to maintain in South Africa an 
Agent whose presence has admittedly proved most helpful alike to the Indian 
community in tSouth Africa and to the promotion of friendship between the 
two countries. 

0. T shall now ondoiv'-oar to deal with the Transvaal Asiatic Tenure (Am- 
enlinent) Bill. 1'he Oonfercnoo decided that it :?Iionld be considered by a 
wub-committee consistini? of two representatives i>f each Delegation. After 
discussion in tho sub-co nmittee Dr. Milan, who was one of Union representa- 
tives, a'^rood pi i/*:* in for. mil v bofono of I V SMoot Committee, 

which had prep ire I Bill, suf r ‘sf ions 4»f the fl)le:rites frf»m Fn^lia. Resnlts 
of this consult ition imv b ‘ s i n n ir»sf 'l as follows : 

(1) fllanse o of I he Bill which onbodiod f principle of scf^rei^atioii 
by providin'/ for • he earm irkiii'^ of areas fcr i he occupation 
or ownership of land hy Vsiaties has been dch?hed. [nstead, 
(he Gold Low is f.o be afuendod to empower the Minister of the 
lutiM'ior, af<»M‘ c;>>\snltation with the Miiiisler f)f Minos to with- 
draw finv l-ind from ihe o!)erition of sections 130 find 131 in so 
far *■ ir*y prohi!>i‘ r<^siden(\» H\hn\ or oc.cnpition of jiny land Ity 
(colour 'I p.n’s > IS. This powcu* will be cKc*n;isel after i?r(niry 
into iiidividnd cis'.s by ;in Impartial eoaimission presided over 
l)V a jnd/i*. 'o vabd i* e prcvit occnoi/ious a.nd io jKWiuit 

iu'ts lo b‘ Olid' ill fill. nr' from o !i*iip il nstrietions 
of Gold Li.w. h is liop'l I }i hb 'ri! (m;* will lx? made of this 

ir'A' p«Mvisio:i of ’ law so as lo p»’cve’i' i h(^ snb Jt;i!iti il dis- 

lo • i*.i >n of In li in h’nin iss which stric* aaiplic ition of t he exist.m‘4 
!,*c !i“'Jon ; 'v<)n!d involve, «nd ‘o i>’*<c.dde livlians in future with 
rv*\s)iib!o f\*i!i{!''s o.^idv in <b’‘ nuninj; ams without seiu’e- 
'/a* ion. 

f*!) 'Phe Bill lias jilso bi'.'ii a.mt'nl^d fis io pr.itect fixed f>roocrty 
a'' |nl:v l by \ n \ io '•oMi.n.ni up o 1st M ircJi 1030, which 

are ipit- . jirol (' •! e I h: s •. -I im of A'*l. 37 of 1010. Tiiis.will 

Iviv' ‘h ‘ e0' ’< of ':i»’^i i/ minv Fnli i \ or. o whi -h, *hbnjfh. 
not .’'• piivel in vittavv^ntiou of i he loG i'i* of Mie .An! of 1010, 
were a vpih’ ' ! r i'v t o i' s spirit . 

{3) 1..0 • il holl'-. 'vlio n elriv' ]') of i fi * Bid I ( o refn .e '‘'rfi* 

Hi* lips .>f lit IP's; ! ) an \sia!ic lo irade on t Im oroimd Gvitthe 
anplicaeit m iv no! lawfully i^irry on hnsinex on Gie oremises 
for wliieli Mic Ih-' ice is sou-zli*. sliall li ivc 'OircMt a. cerfiticate 
issnod hy a competent (3 overnmont oHiccr to live cfTf'ct that any 
laU'l has Ix'f'ii uiilidrawn from llie T*estrictivc provisions of 
.si'ctioii.s 130 and 131 of the Gold Feiw as sufReiont proof t hat a 
coloured person m iv lawfullv I rade on snob land. As it is 
firoposed to maintain hereafter a ret/ister of all lands in pro- 
elainied areas where Asiatic oeeuoation is permiltod. such a 
provision should prove .a valu ible s.afe-^uard l o the Fndiaii com- 
niunit y. 

7. A-s ajjaiusi f lu'se i loor*' ant (‘oneessio is, if h is{ oheroco'.rnised{hif- 
theij^reepnimcn l 1 ‘ious of the Indian Dele/.iiion thit areas like Sprinsjs and 
de- proclaimed land, t o which the lysf riotions of clauses 130 and 1.31 do not 
at present apply, should not be ma.clc. subject to th^m, and that leases for 
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ten > ears or more shouldj’iiol ])etvoalodas fixed property have not been 
, accepted. On the. balance, however, the amendments which, subj«M.*t to rat ifica. 
tion by tlie Union Parliament , luu e been made in i he Bill represent aanhstautial 
advance on the orifrinal Bill. 

T must a]^o]o^ise to llie lloii.^e for t he Unfi;| h of l lu* si atenicnl . I have 
endeavoured to make it as brief as is eitinjiaiiMe with elaril\. (Joverniuent 
had hoped that it would be possible to make the annoiineeinent earlier, fmt 
this was found impossible as t lu* loults of (lie Conferenet* have to be pub- 
lished in both ei'Untiies simultaiKously, and t he Unitui Parliament re-assenibles 
only to-day after l he Paster reec'ss. Covet nmeiit t rust , li.,w(‘vei‘, that keeping 
ill view tlie diilienlties iulu'ivut in t he problem, and a fU‘r consideration of th© 
statement which lias lieen made t o-day, Honourable ^leiid eis will feel satis- 
fied with the results aeliiiw f d. (Apjilanse.) 


Sill to anunrl iU ccrttun rcspcits the hni' ieUtling tv occnfjulivh iff nrtai it land in the IWorince 
of the Transvaal iy /l.vu///c.v ami to proride for ntallirs ineidental thereto. 

(Introduced hy the MiNisTinj or tiik iNTiaiioit.) 

BK I'l' KjS'ACTKD by Die Kinu's Host Kxcolleiit Hajc'sty, D.o Sonale iiiul flio Houhp oS 
Assoinbly of tho Union of »So\ith Afrien, as follows 

1. Amendment of seetion ono Imtuhed un<l thirty of Avt A’l>. .7;) of tUOS (Trantn:aal ). — 
Section one hundred and thirty of tho pro<*ions an»l Ihiso Metals A^t, I1M)8 ('I'ransvaal) 
fhoroinnftor roforrod to as tho (told Law), is horohy ninoiulod hy tho tiddiiioii of tho following 
words at tho ond of snh-soctiou (1) thereof “ and no coloured poison other Dion such bona 
fide florv'ant may rosido on or occupy any such ground”. 

2. Amendmtmt of section, one hundred and Diirty-ono of Avt A'o. do ofJUOS {Tranei'aal)^ 
— Section one. hundred and thirty-one of tho (jlold Law is herohy arnondofi 

(o) by tho ilclotiori of tho words *‘ ho peiniitt<Hl to ” in suh-sert ion (1) ; 

(b) by tho (lolotioii of Ibo words ” jiroidaiined luiul ” in sub-section (I) and the sub- 
stitution t ho rof or of tho words or occupy any land, which has been or pur- 
ports to have boon proclairned a public «lipgiug under any jirovisinii whutso- 
i^ver of this Act or Law No. 15 of 180M or of a, prior law, iind which bus not 
iMioii lawfully do-proclaiined, wliatover its situation, Mio nature of its lonure, 
tho naliiro an<l oxtoiit. of any rights in regard theroto unil«'r this Act or any 
other law, or tho <;ondit ion of its surface may he, oruiiiy have hoiui on the 
date ijf sueh proclamation. • 

I). lletrospectice fjfct of sertion» one and tw'o. I'ho provisions oi sections one aial two 
shall bo construed us iiaving come into oyioration on the, lirst day of May, JIl.'lO ; Provided 
that any coloured person who was lawfully residing on, or occupying any ground or land 
referred to in either of those sections iinnaHiiutely jaior to tho date when its pruvisiona 
became or are, in terms of this sfM*tioii, deemed to have hecome ajiyilicahlo to sneli ground 
or land, shall bo entitled to <*ontiniH» such residence or occupation, .t!uhji‘c1 to compliance 
with tho rofjuireinonts of any otlicr law . 

4. Prohibition of orrupalion of prorhtimed hind by rolomed. yt rsons to eontinnv after de- 
proclmnation . — (1) If any land which was at any time Hut>j«s t to the provisions of section 
one hundred and thirty or one. hundred and thirty-one. of tho (lold Law, has hoforo tho first 
day of May, 1930, ceased to bo a public digging it shall, ne vert Indies cent irine to be subject 
to those provisions of that section, or any anu'mlment ihoreof, us if it wfuo .still a public 
digging, as long as it is situate within the urea of jurisdiction of any municipal council or 
village council or health committee : Provided that any colunnul person who was, on the 
fixBt day of May, 1930, lawfully residing upon or o<(:u]iying such laral, shall ])o entitled 
to continue such residence or occupnt irai siihj«*« t in coiiiplianc w’ith the iiMpiircrncnts of 
any other law. 

(2) Any laml wliich w'as, at any firm*, subject to any provi.siorjs <»f section oitc hundred 
a/nd thirty or section one hundred and *hiity-eme of tlse (UAd Law or any ainendrr<cnt thetf^of, 
ehall, subject to any provisions of Art No. 18 of 1913 or of this Act wrhich may ho applicable 
thereto, remain subject to the provision-* of tho saitl section one hundred and thirty or one 
hundred and thirty-one even if it ceases to be a public digging, as long as it j.s situate within 
the area of jurisdiction of any municipal council or village ( ouncii or health conmiitiee. 
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5» Kr^inptcd Amift. -(1) Within one yoar after tlio <*otni!ionoona?nt of thw x\t't every 
municipal (‘oiiiicii or village hoard within whow> anav of juriadictioii Aaiatics reside and 
within which area is inrlmhHl any ground or land reforrod to in section one hundred and 
thirty or one hundred and thiriy-one of the f.old Law, or any anicndinont thereof, shall subject 
to any law tidiiting to the laying out of township, define an area or areas within its area 
of jurisdiction for the aiM'oinntodution of Asiatics and indicate in respect of any such area 
whether any Asiati** may reside hut may not tiarry on husincss therein pr whether lu5 may 
carry on business hut may net reside thorein, orwlu'thfM’ ho may hoi h reside and carry on. 
business therein. 

(2) Tf the area or areas so defined are, in the opinion of the Minister of the Lit-orior, 
after consultation with (ho Minister of Mines and Indiistrif*s. suitable and of .suflfieiont 
oxt-ont for the puT*()o.->e indicat-ed as aforesaid, to ineot the M^asonahlf) n^sident iai and business 
roqiiirmneiits of all Asiaties resi(iiiig or eanying on husiiKvss in the* area of juns<Jictiou of 
such eouiwil or hotnd, ln' shall, siibjoi^t to any law relatiut; to I lie laying out of townships, 
by notiec in the (ht .rffe, define soeh area or areas as nn exeinjited area or areas and indicate 
ijiHueh notice in rc.speet f)f every siieh ar(»a, in aeeordnnce witli thf» indi<'nt it tii of sueh council 
or boai'il, wlieliier an .\sialii* may resifh* therein hut may net earry on hiisiness tlierein, 
or whether he may nirry nn hiisiness therein lint may not reside therein, or whether ho 
may both iv^side and earry on business I herein. 

(!1) Any .\si;iti«- may t liemiipon. notwithstanding tiu' provisions «if iiny other law, 
arccpiire the owiuM’ship nf or any other n‘al right in or a lease or other right of <M‘cu])ation of 
any laud in any sueh area and iiia> losale or e.airy on business theri'on or fierinit any other 
Asiatic to ii'sidc <a- larry on business tla>n‘on. in accordance with such indii ation. suhjoct 
to eomtiliuiice willi any law lelating to resideiiee or to any such bnsin(‘ss. 

(4) If any such council or board fiiils to deline in aecmdancc wilh the pro\ isifins ol 
sub-section (I) an aiea uhicli is or areas which are, ni llii' opinion of the Minister of Mio 
Interior, suitable and of siillii ienl extimt to nas't all reasonable rcsidmitial and business 
requireinents of all Asiatics r«‘.-ti«ling or cans iiig on biisinc.s-* in the area of jurisdiction of 
such eouiu’il or boar<l. (he Minister of the I ntcrior shall, siibjecl to an> law rel.iling to the 
laying out of lowrisliips, after consultation with the MinisiiM* ef Mines and rndiistrios, 
and with such <-onnciJ or b<iar<l. as soon as may be. by notice in (la» (hr.ittc define an area 
or aiiMis witliiii .such ar<*a of juri -idict i<»n as an exempted ar»‘a or areas and indicate in sueh 
notice in r(»spccl of every such area whether an Asiatic may reside therein but may not 
i-arry on business (h<M*eiii, or whether he may <-any on Inisiuess hut may not nvsido therein, 
of whether he may both reside and carry on biisino.ss (hi'rein. and the pro\ isioiis of sub- 
soction (U) shall Ihercupeii apply in respi*cl of .anv such anvi. 

(5) No land may he included in an exempteil area in terms of this sect imi if the litl'' 
deed of that land I'ontains any serv itiaie or coiuiilion prohibiting its transfer In or occupa* 
tion by an .\sia(i<’. unless the owium* fif e\ery pic. o of land in wdiose favour siicli .s<*rvit.ude 
ur coiidit ion is intended to operate, signifies his coiiS4'n( in writing to. such inclusion. 

(1. Ainrndinrnt <tf .xrc,'ci/» one of Aff :\o. of tU/i). Sect ion oei of A.siat ic (Lear/ 
Trading) Aincndmcni (Transvaal) .\c( (Act No. :»7 of l!l|U). is hereby ainendcd- 

(a) l\v the de!('ti«ai of I lie expressions “ Hriiish Tndiau " and “ Indian '* wherever 
thev occur and (lie .substitution tb»*refor of Ihi* words "(Coloured person''; 

{h) by I h»* addil ion ef ( lu* following new' .sub-sect ions (2) and (.‘D, t be exist ing .sect ion, 
as tieretiy amendod, becoming .snb-.sect ion (1) : 

” (2) The provision'^ of suh-sc -t ioji (I ). shall not «‘\**mpl any coloured pcr.son from 
any pro\ ision of the said .section out hnndrr ! tind fhitfy or oof huofired and 
thhltf-oio\ f>r any .imeiclmeiil. then'of, in i(‘.>.pr*ct of any number of pioce.«t 
of land ill aiiv lowaiship in excess of the number of pieces f»f lanrl on which 
he resided or which lu' i>ccnpied in .such tow'nship on the first clay of May, 
l!ll!b or in respect of any area in such township in c*xceH.s of tlio area on 
which he resided or which he occupied m such township on the said date. 
t‘l) If any celomed persiai was, oii the fir.st day of May. 1J)‘10. residing upon or 
iM-cupying any lain! and such residence or occn|aitioM was bj' virtue of 
any provisijMi of the said section one hundred and thirty or one, hundred and 
thirty-om' or of this section unlawful, such coloured person may. Hubjoct 
to compliance with the ri'quiivinenl.s of any other law, uevertlielos.s con- 
linue sin h resideu«s» or occupation till the thirtieth day of April, 1935: 
Providcnl that luv has. before the first day of ScqiteinlMvr, 1930, fiirnisdied 
the Minister of the Interior with a written notice. H|X'eifyiiig the land which 
he unlawfully rosiiles up«»n or oc<*upies. the nature of such rosidonco or 
oeciipntion oiid the period during whicli he re.sided on or occiipimi such 
land and .sue;)! other particulars in regard to such land, residence or occii* 
pat inn ns the Minister may n^quire him to furnish. ’* 
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• SubstitutfOii of sect ion two of Act Ko. :S7 of J9I9. — S*vtion two of Act No. .*17 of IftlO 
is hereby repealed and the following now sindions /wo, ttnee. fmtr.frc, Ma\ seirn. citiht, nine, 
Itn and eleven snbsl itutod thoix'for the exist ing scot ion three l)fHM»ining fti'ftion twehr. 

2* Restrictions in connection with rrriai II fixed pmpfr/.?/.— (1) The oxpivsHion “ fixoil 
property ’’ in Eaw’ No. R of 1SS.> (Tisnisvmil) nntl in this Art shall 1)C cona- 
tnu'd as moaning any real riiihl in iminovahio propoHy in tlio Province 
of tlin Tranavaal outside an aiva assigned ha* the ooonpation of 
Asiati«*s under ])aragraph (/d “f article /av) of the saitl Law, as an exoniptod 
area \i\ terms of tlie 'I'vansNaal ;\siati«* 'renun' (Amendment) Act, 1030, 
otlu'r than a mortgage hoiiil omm* imnmvahle ])n»])eily si'curing a hona fide 
loan granted in tin* ordinary t otirse of business, for an amount which either 
alone nr together with an> other m«»rigfige bond ha\ u»g priority over the firsf. 
o)enti«»ned morlgagt* homl, ibn's not c\«‘cch 1 one half of the xaliie tif such 
property as at tin* time of ila* registivit ion of .sueh ttmi-lgage and shall includo 
any lease i»f itnmovahl<* p rope it \ for a pi riod of ten yi*ais or longer or any 
Icasi* which empnwei's llie lessee to renew it for any piaiod or iioriods which, 
together with the period of Hit* original leasi*. eipial or e\e<*ed a period of 
li‘U yt 'Ill's 

(2) Ni> Asiatii* eompany shall hold any li\t*tl propt'rty. 

(3) 'Phe provisions of suh-seetioiis (I ) and (2) shall not appl,\ in ie.-.peel of any tixed 

pnipi'i'ty wliieli. on Hie liist dax tif Max. ItPin. slood lawfulh registered in any 
deeds registry in faxoiir of 

{it) anx Asiatic, as long as that li\ed property is held hy him or h\ aiix «»Hior 
Asiatic xxho inherited it from au Asiatic ; or. 

{b) an Asiatic eoinpanx xxhile held hy sin-h eonipan.x 

(•I) No jiei'stiM shall lioM anx li\i<i propertx on behalf ol or in llie interest, of an 
Asiatii' or Asiatic eonifianw and any pi'i'son who purports or agO'i's to iiolrl any 
lixt'd property on behalf of or in Hie interest of an Asiatic or .Asiatic euin- 
pany shall h<‘ »jnilty «tf an offeneo : Proxided that- the prox'isions of this wib- 
-'eetitai shall n<it apply in lespeet of any lised propert-x held imniodiatcly 
pi’itir to the tilteeiilh dax of Alay. llt.‘{G,*by anx pi'ison on behalf or in tho 
iiitiTCSt of an \sialie or anv Asiatic eomjiaiiy. while so held hx such person. 

(5) Any livcil property registi red in any* dix-ds registiy in faxonr of any y\siatie ol* 

Asiatic eompanx nha h such .\siatie or eompanx is debarred fit»m holding 
by \irtiie of the proxisions of l.axx' No. .*{ of ISS,*! (Transvaal) or of Hu‘m Act., 
shall heeoiiinlhe propi'rly of the St -ite anil any person other t lain Hio registrar 
of deeds or ri'gislrar of mining title.s or any of tlieir subordinate onieet'N, 
xxlin is in anx- way iiist nniiental in erfoeting any siieli registration, in favour 
of au Asiatio or in favour ot a eompany vxbieh is, on Hie dale of such regiH- 
tr.ilioM, an Asiatic « om{N'in,x, shall bo gmlly of /m olfonee : 

Frox idl'd that if any siieli ,\sjafi«' or eonuiany purports to ti'iinsfia' siali property 
to a person who may lavx fully ImM it. Hto rights of tiii> State under this suh- 
sei'tioii in i'es])i‘et of sm h property, shall ti-rminale lai tho expiration of 
one year aflia’ the legist rat inn of -neh traii'^fer in a l|l•lMls legist ry. 

(6) Any' condition or provisltm in-^oiled after thi' fiftiMailh ilay of May, llUlIt, iirany 

dooiimiMit' whatever piii'|>ort ing to empower any Asialie oj' .Xsiatii' f.'oinpany 
1 1 > exci'eise any infhieneo upon the transfiT of fixed property sh.ill be xoid. 

3. \ofi/i>'*tiion of riffisirar of Cfiin/,fiiii‘ s.-- (I) W'hern’xer any |aivale company holdfl 
any’ fixed f)reper(y. any "haV.' in or «lehent nr«* of such coinpany liefd by ol* 
pledged t o 

(i) an Asiatic ; or 

(i/) an .\*-iatie ec»mpany ; or 

{HI.) any’ person on behalf or in ihe inteie-l of an Asi.illi- m an Asiatic company, 
shall be forfeited to the Slate. 

(2) It shall be the duty of the .-'ecieiary ami of exia v direetoj* of any company re- 

ferred to in sub-seelifm (I), which liolds any lived property, to notify t!i« 
registrar of companies wls-riever any Asiatic nr Asiatii* eompany or any othor 
person on behalf or in th<? infere.-nt f»f ari Asiatic or Asiutie eompany hold# 
any share in or df'bentiiic of such first -mruit ioned eompany. 

(3) .Any se.<-rctary and director who fails to comply xxith the rerpiirements of mibi 

s(v-tion (2) shall bo guilty of an ofteiico unless lio provf?s Hint bo was igrioAint 
ijf the tact which it was bis <luty, in terms of Hiib*soction (2), to convoy to 
tho registrar of companies and that he could not reasonably have ascoriainetl 
that fact. 
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4. JSafegvarding of existing r?^A/«.--The provitsions of section three shall not eifect 

any share in or debenture of any company which was, on the first day of 
May, 1030, held by an Asiatic and not transferred by him since that date 
or by any olher Asiatic W'ho inl’critcd it from an Asiatic : Provided that such 
company did not after I ho ^aid date acquire any fixed propeily. 

5. Action to give rjject to JorfeAtmt of iihar€s.^{]) 'J’lio secretary of any company a 

share w}»civ»in r>r a dcbcntiiic* ubercof Ims bccui forfeited to the SStute in terms 
of P(‘r1ion three sliall make sii<h entries in any register, book or doiument 
undfT ftjo eonfrol of such company and issue suc h dodinieiils as the registrar 
of conqiaiuea may direct for Ihe jmipose of gi\ ing cfTecI to forfeiture. 

(2) W heiiovcr any such sts retaiy lails (o comply w it}) any direefion gi\rn to liim by 
llio rogistrnr of conij)anic.s in teiins of siiii-sec-lion (J). sia Ji secretary sliall be 
guilty of an offoiice. 

6. Onus of .proof.- AV'hoiiovcr it luirn bwn jjroved in any }jrocc‘cdiijg under this Act, 

whoilicr (Mvil or criminal, that- an Asiatic Isolds any sltare in or debeiitiire of 
any company or that any otljor petrson Itolds any sucli sban' or debentuie on 
1)ohfiJf or in tlio intercHt <if an Asiatie, kucIi comjtany shull l^e deom(?d to 1)6 
• an Asiuti*' comptins, unleKS the trf»iitrary is piovt‘tl. 

7. Cerluin foreiffu companies not to hohJ fixed property.- (1) No foreign cum puny (as 

defined in section fu'O hundred and ttvt nty-nine of tlio Conipanies Act, 1026 
(Act No. 46 of 1026), sI)hII iu‘(|i.iire tiny fixed property or sliull bo capaldo of 
bolding any fixed profsaty acc|ijircd after 1Ik» tirst day of IMay, 1036, unless it 
lias a place of busineHs intbe rnion and lias complit'd with tlu» leipn'rements 
of section tivo hundred and one of tbo said Act. 

(2) No Asintu' may ocettpy any latid (tdber Iban land situate in an area w'berein 
an Asiatic may bold iiiiinovahle proper(\ ) if such land is held by any foreign 
company or by any comjiany in a bich a fiaeign comptin} hoUIs a controlling 
interest or if any siieb company Jiolds any n'til right in respect of such 
laud other than a mortgagt* bond nd'erred to iti stib-soction (1) of section 
/ICO or if any sttrb conijuiny Imlds in respei l of such hind a lease referred to 
in that snb-sevtion, ]»rovide<l that the provisions of this sub-seet ion shall not 
apjily to any Asiatic who is the Ijona fide serxant of anv pei-son in lawful 
occupation of sucli land. Any Asiatic contravening this stib-sedion shall be 
guilty of an offence. 

8. Company with hearfr shans or debtnhtres may not permit .Asiatics to occupy its 

fixed proiwriy. If any coin])aTiy wdiich has issued tiny shares or share war- 
rants or dolwMit ores eiilitliug Ifit* buarcr thereof to any rights in regard thereto, 
holds any land (other than land situate in an area wherein an Asiatic may 
hold immovable property) or a n*ul right in ivs})oct of such land other than a 
mortgage bond robuTcd to in sub-section (1 ) of section two or hohls in respect 
of such land a lease referred to in that .sub-sectioii no Asiatic shall occupy- 
siieh land (excejit as a bona fide servant of any ])er8oii in lawful o^; 
eupntion thi'rcof) and if any Asiatic occupies any such land in contravention 
of this siib-soi tion lie sliull bo guilty of an ofTciice and if sucli occupation was 
jiormittod or could havo been prevented by siidi coiujian^'y, the secretarj’^ and 
every director (lieroof shall likewise be guilty of an olTcncf*. 

U. Proof of authority tv trade before is.sue of cert ifieaic for licence.- (1) Any authority 
ontriisted by law with the is.sue of any certificalo wliicli any person desiring 
to take out a licence to carry on any husine.ss or trade in the province of the 
'Fran.svaal is re<|uircd f o]iro«luco lM»fore ."ucb licence may lawfully ho issued to 
liiin, shall, subject lo the provisions of sub-section (3) of section one, not 
issue any sueli certiJieato to any person uj)] living therefor unless such person 
proves that the proposed holder of such liceiae and the person who will be 
in actual control of the buaiiie.ss or trniio to bo licensed, me not Asiatics, or 
if they are Asiatii's, that they may lawfully carry on the business or trade 
for which a liceme is dt'sired on the premises whereon such business or trade 
is to he carried on. 

(2) Any person whatever may. within two months after the issue of any such cer- 
Vificates by any such authority, and any applicant for such a certificate 
whoH*) application therefor has been refused, may, within two montlis after 
such refusal, appeal against the decision of such authority to the magistrate 
of the district wherein the business or trade in question is to be carried on 
and such magistrate may cancel such cortifiente an<l any licence issued on the 
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stren^h tlicreof or may issue* * * such certifiooto in lien of sueh authority. The 
depision of the mapistrntp on any snoh appeal ahnll he Bubject to an appeal 
to the Transvaal Provinfinl ]>ivision of the Supreme Court, as if it were a 
civil judgment of a mogisl rate's court. 

10. Penalties, — Any person who roiniints an otTenro under or eontrii\encs any pro- 

vision of this Act shall, on eonvielion, ho liable to a line not exeeodiiig fifty 
pounds or in default of pn\ir.ent of such fine, to iii^prisoiiinenl for a period 
not exceeding six months, or to such imprisonment without the option of a 
fine, or to both such fine aiul such imprisonnu'ni. 

11. DeJiniiUms , — In tliis Act 

“ Asiatics" means any I’uih ami ;mi\ uumibtT of n i:u<* i*r liihe wIiom* national lioiiio 
is Asia, hut .shall nut include any inend'er i»l the .levish or t lie Syrian rneo 
or a male ]'er.«on helonging to ll«o rtu e or ^la^s Know it i's the Cape Malays ; 

“ Asiatic company *’ means nn\’ c omijiany wherein a coni rolling inlerest is hold by 
an Asiatic ; 

“ coloured person " has (he iiu'aniiig assignetl to fliat e\pi*es^ioii in section f/tree 
of Act No. il.") t)f ions (Transvaal) : 

controlling inteicst " in lelation to any coiiipan;^ mi'ans a niajority of thoshuros 
or shams ii’]U('senfing more than half the simie capital or shan-s of a \ahi© 
in excess of half tlu' aggregatt* value of all the shares in siii li company or 
sliares entitling tlie holilcrs thereof to ti majoiity or ]iu'poiMU'rance of 
votes, or dehentiii(‘s fi»r an ainoiiiit in excess of half tlioslmie capital of 
siu'li con!])anv nr the jaaver to e\i‘rc‘i'«e any cnnirol wliatsrx'v er over the 
act i\ it ics oi' assets of sia h compaiiv ; 

“ deeds registry ’ iix liide the mining titles oflice ; 

“ lieonco ” indufles any K'newal thereof. 

8. A'mi’mlnnnt of seefiott our o/ Ac/ A’o. JtJ of »Section one of Aci Nt>. Ill of 1924 

is hereby amended hy- 

(а) the insertion ot the word “male " after (he word “Malay 

(б) tho <leU*tion of (he words “ sect inn fire *’ and the siih-st it uf if >n therefor of the 

W’ords any jirovision 

9* /Short title.^ 'Phis Ac t inav In' cited as (he* IVarisvaal Asiatic 'reaiiio (Amendnumt) 
Act, 1930. 

♦ 4- ♦ 


1C .rt rads f i out the (7Von.wc/«f) Prccina.'t ajit/ liasc Mttals Ad, JijOS. 
(Know n as the CJold Law of Jh08, Ac t No. .*jr> c»f IllOS.i 


* * m *■****■ 

130. Pro/nb'ltiov auuiast acf/uisitioji of ivfJtts uiothr this Act hy rolourn/ jsrsojfs.- -{i) 
Save as is provided in sc-clion tw(?iity-fc»ur no right may ho acquired under this y\ct by a 
coloured per.son ; and Iho liolder of a rigid acquired ni.clcr Law No. i:> of Ls9S ca- u prior 
law or under this Act shall not Iramsfer. or snh-Iet, or peirnit to he tiajisfeiic'd or suh-let, 
any portion of suc h right tcj a eoloujocJ jktsoii, nor pcM/iiil any colouic'cl pi’rson (olhctr than 
bis hona fide servant) to reside on or oci-ujiv ground f.eld umico' sucli right. 

(2) Any person ccmlnivening this sc*ct»on shall he* guilty of an olTi'occ*. and liable on 
conviction to a fine not cxcec'ding fifty pcionds, and in the* case of ii contiiiuing eontravon- 
tion to a fine not c*xcc*eding five pcmncls h.r cjvery ilay during whicli such c-ontra vent ion is 
continued. 

131. Restriction on Ti sit/nicr of coloured persons on f/roeJairtad la/id in districts of Class 
>4.— (1) No coloured person .sltall ho peiruittcKl to rcsiclr; f»n prc>claiiiic*d land in dislrieta 
comprised in Class A, cxc-4*]>t in bazuais, IcM-atlons, nriiuing crfunpounds and Hueh o(hc*r places 
as the Mining CominiSBiont r may permit . 

(2) Any coloured poi.son contravening thi.s seciion shall Ij(» liable on conviction to ini- 
piisonment for a pericjcl not exceeding one- month, and upcai such conviction thc» Mining 
Commissioner may cause* any stinc tuies m-f upi<*cl by or eicM ted for 11 e use* of such coloured 
pereon to bo removed. 
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(3) Nothing in IhiH HO(.*tioii ihall ap))ly to coIoiiithI persons in the employ of a whit« 
person in so fur u-s they live? on the pivinisos vvIum-o tlmy aro so employed nor to coloured 
persons who at the eoinmetifenierit of this Aet wfjrc lawfully in orciipation of premises. 


77/e {Union of South {htu t anti Trwh'nf/) Atnnul/ncnt {Truustruif) Art, 1919. 

Art Xo. ’!/ ‘}f f9/9. I);n<* of roiiiiiH'in'/uiiont - 3nl July. IIMII. 

To make furtliru' j)i'ovisioii roforiMi/*/* to I Ik* prolilhition of ownership of lan/l hy Asiatic^ 
iin/l vvith r/*f<'r/‘ii'-ti t<» tin* restrii-t irnis to iho oroiipat ion of lan/l and f radiiiff by them 


(.\ss<‘no*d to 2 I St .liiiii', I DID.) 


(SitriK'il l>>- till* ( Jo\«*nKtr-( ^'Mi'nd in Kn^Hish.) 


, BK rr I'lNAiyrKI) hy the Ivine's Most K\i*el|en<y Miij.-sty, tlu* Si'n.'it/* and the House 
of Assembly of t h(» I’lii/m of Sout h AlVieii. as follows : 


1. Those pi‘o\'isioiis of seeliotis a/// hinrlrf'il uml thliiif and o/e’ huiuh'rtl unit thiiiy^oHt 
o^' Art No. of IDhS ('rtans\ Jial) whieh velat.i' to the 


Certain i>rtiliiltitiniis as to oriiil>a* 
lion of Kroiitnl on Witwat^T-^-rainl 
ffol(]‘ll(;l(lK not to apiily to certain 
-UrltiKh hnliiiiii*. etc. 

Township (/ts d(*fiiuMi in .\e|. \t*, 
Aet shall not /ipply - 


residoiK-e on or oe/aipat ion of gronn/l held iindor a stand 
lieenee on proeIaiine<l lajid by eolonroil persons and any 
provisions similar thereto eontained in the eonditions 
«)f any deed of «ranl or freehold title in a (Jovonmiont 
D| of lOth^, I'ransN'aal) issued under t he last -inentionod 


(n) to any Hritish Itidian wlio on the first day of Ma>, IDID, was. under the authority 
of a trading lie<*nee lawfully issued, carrying on businf?.ss on proelaimed ground 
or on any staml or lot in such towiishij), or to the lawful sueec-ssor in title of 
/niy such lialian in respeet of such husines,s: or 
(h) t/) any p('r.soii hona ft'fr in the employment of such ti Rritish Indian or lu.s siiccos- 
or in tilh*. 


HO long as .such ISritish i ndian or siie(*o.ssor in title eoiitiiiiu*s so to carry tai business on 
tlio tsanic ground «)r stand or lot on which or on any other grotiiul or stand nr lot in the siiine 
^ownship in which it was being < arried on on the. fir.st /lay »)f .May, HMD : 

Pr(»vidod I hat not hinir in t his sect ion sladl he constfm*d as ahrogat ing any oxeeptions 
<‘oaiaiiiod in tin* said s/'clions om humimf uwl fh 'otif and onr hntuitrff u/nl thhii/ ifnc or in the 
4'otiditionH afoivsi\id. 


Certain prohilal ions ami i'c>t rictittii" 
Of I,.iw No. :J of iss.'f (Ti’;ui-'\ aal> •<! 
apply to isMjipaMic" cmil rnlti il 1^ 
Aslatlrs. 


2. Those pro\ i.sioii'^ <»f l.aw No. ;> of ISS.'i /'r»ans\ aal), and aiiy niiieiKhaent.s tlioreof 
lieref4>fon* enact ei| ahii’h pn/hihit a person belonging 
to an\ 4»f tla* n.»ii\e races of Asi.i frotn being an ow'ner 
«»f lixeil pr4)perty in tlie 'Transvaal subjei’t to t'ortain 
ex< '*pt ii>ns spe< il'.eil in .'•ueh ainendtiients shall. Hnbje/'t 
1 1* t lo* sa’iH* t*\ci*pi i« i| he c( iri><l nicii alsf» as prohibiting 
any regUlrat ion «if a mortgag»* o\«*r fixed propert y in |■a\■^>llr f)l a person Is longing to any 
of the nut iv«* rar-es of Asia, otlier^^iM' than as S4*cuiil\ |■«^r a f<o<nt tif/r loan or investment in 
tho ordinary i'oiir.se of hnsine.ss and also prohnut ing tie* owruM'-hip of fi.\4‘d prop<‘rly in the 
Traii.SVJi»l by an\' company or ot Ikm* ci/rporal^* body in \vlii« li one or mor<» p/*rso»m belonging 
to any /)f tlmse raia*s ha\e a eontn/llirig infnre.si an«l the ri'^ist rat i(ni «»f such ^ nuutgdge in 
favotir of Hindi a eoni)/anv «ir «'orporate hiwly oi herwiM* t lain a*, ^isairif \ as af. c esaal ; 


'riio proN'isioiis of this '^eet i«>ii sladl apply as from ilse lirst day /if .May, IDID, pr/ivided 
that in respe/'t /»f any tix/'d ]Woperty a/Mpiircil h> Mn\ such company />v /‘orporate body 
bof/>ro till* first /lay of .Max. IJtlD, Hu* aforC'*ai/l pr«ixisioir^ of l.aw No. .‘1 //f l>*S.‘i (Transvaal) 
ehall bo eonslrue/l as if l lii.s .\»d had n/d bt*»'n pas-M'il. .Vn>' such /•/>iny)any /ii* /»thor eorpo- 
i*ato bo«ly xvliiidi may liavo /icquir/Ml ih/* «»wii/*rship of lix/sl proyierty sin/'c the first day of 
May, IDID, shall dispose thereof within a peri/al />f rxxM» years from the e/immencoment of 
this Act, /If within siudi fuith/»r p/wiiHl as any suyierinr /•/)nrt having jurisdiction where the 
property is situate on ai»plieati/)ii may alhnw ami /)u tlie failure /if such c/)mpnny or other 
<;orj>orato IkkIv so to dispose of siudi projvrty th(*n and in that ca.se siiidi property shall on 
the I'iotition of any member of tin* public be sold by order /.»f .sueli ao/mrt. 

»‘h This Act may b/' /'ited for all purpos/'s as tlax .Vsiatii-s (Laiuls and Trttding) Amend* 
Short titlo. luent -Vet. (Transvaal), IDID. 
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('APK Town Agueemfnt, 1927. 

1. Tt wa« annoniK'od in April 1920 thm tlio OoverntnAni of fnilia and tho (rovornmont- 
of the Union of South AtVira liad agm**! to hold a Hound Table ConfonuK-o to oxplofo all 
possible methods of sottliiig tho 1ii<tiaii question in the Union in a niannor which would 
safeguard tho tnnintonaneo of ^(‘.slorii standard.s of life in .Soiitli .Afric a by just and logiti- 
tnate moans. Tho Uonforonoo assembled at Uap<‘ Town on Doooinbor 17th and il-s scission 
Hn'siiod c)u January I2lh. 'riiorc* was. in thc'.so mootings, a full and frank exchange of 
views w'hich has ivsidtod in a truer a])pi'(M‘iatii>n of nnitiiid diOienllies and a united under- 
standing to cn-oprra(e ill the sehilinn of a l oininon probIcMn in a spirit t»f friendliness and 
good-will. 

Both (lovernmonts rc'-atllnn iheir rt‘(‘i)gnil i«>n of the* riglil of South Afriea to use all 
just and logitimato means for liie maiiitonanre of xM'steru standards of life*. 

2. Tho Union ( hac'rnnu'nt r«*<*ogii isos that Indians dcanieilc'd in the Union who are 
pn'pan^d toennfonn to x\est(n'M standards i>f life, should be I'uablod t»> do so. 

.*1. For those fiidians in the Union who m:iy dc'sirc' to avail i hcMiiselvc's of it, the Union 
Uov<.n'nmont will organise a scIkmiu' of assistcsl iMoigration to Indi.i or other conntriort 
where western standnr«ls are not rcMpiired. Unicni dcaoieile will he lost after .*( years* con- 
tinuon.s alwenee from the I'nion. in agreena^it with thi‘ proposrd rex ision of the l.'ixv ndating 
to doniieile whieli will lu‘ of giMic'cai appiic'at ion. Kmigranls imdiO’ the assistiMl emigration 
se.honio who desire to return to the rnimi within llic' x«‘ars xxill only bt' allowcsi to do so 
on refund to the' Union t lovornnaMif of tla* ri*st of the assistance received hv them. 

4. Tht« (lovc'rnmcnt of iiidia reiMM/nis#^ their i>l>liu[ation to look after such emigrants oil 
their arrival in Fndia. 

0. 'I'he admission into (he Cnictn of the' wives and minor children <»( Indians perina” 
nently domicilcvl in the* Union will he rc'gulatcd hy piu-agr.aph ‘1 of Kesolnfioii \XI of Urn 
Ttnperial Uontercoic'o of 191 S. 

(). In tho ('xpectat ion (hat the* diffic nlfit's with whic-li the Unimt lias l)c*en conirontod 
will he nmtc'rially l(Vss<‘n<'<l !)>• the agrecniient now Ji.appily reacjied hot ween the twotiovorii- 
monts. and in oidei* that the agrcMuncnt may c'omi* into opcn'ation under the* friost. favourable 
auspices and have a fair iri.d. the < htvernnieni- of the* I'nion of South .\frica. have docided 
not to procCMsl further wifli the .\ieas H(>scr\ at ion and liiimiLual ion niid HcL'ist rat ion 
fFurfher Proxisimi) Ihll, 

7. 'ri;0 Ixvo ( Joveriiiociils have agreed to watch the* worKing of the agrec«m<ui(> now 
reached and to c\«'han)i*’ x icw ironi time h> timo as f o anv i hangc's Ih.'il o\pi*rliM)cc may 
suggest, 

5. The tJoxeiinncnt «»f the rnion of Scailh .\fri«a have nM(iieslcd the ( lovernmcuil. of 
India to appoint an agenj in order f m '- cciirc cord iniions and cll'crl ix f »» oporal ion hctxveon 
file two (JoxciMnicMts. 

Aiuu.rui<- rtintiihiliiu sununtn ii of fhr rtfurlusions rPiu'hn! h;i th* '^ootiil 'f'tihft i 'onfrft nf on the 

Iho'ifiH /ffO.y-tltOt /// Sffttlh AffO-ti, fU'i'i , 

1. St'Jn no' nf t lo iirtit ion . (1) .\n> Indian of Mi years or lecT max .ix ail iiimsolf 

of tlm schcMiie. In case <if a family, the d«'i i'nion of 1 ho fatlaT will hind tho wife and minor 
childi*on under Mi years. 

(2) Kach |H*rs(in of Hi \»'ar> nf age nr oxer will riMcixc a honu.s ol t‘2(» and each child 

under that age* a siin) of L it*. \o maxiimim shall he lixed foi a familx. A dcci’efiit adnil 
vx'ho is unahlc' to cairn his lix’ing l»x' reason of a phyKi'csd di.'^ahilit x’ max. at tin* disc I’ct ion of 
tho Union ant horit ic*s, rcccMx o a peii'-ion in lien of ca' in addit jon to i ln> h.aei^. Tlie I'cnsioii 
will bo paid Ihnaigh some ct)ii\cni« nt ofTicial agenc'V in India out of a fund provideil by Iho 
Union ( Soveriiinent to su<h ainonnt as lla> may dctc'imliie. |i i- l•\poc|^Ml that, t.lio 
amount rc^quired xxill not I'Ncci'd pew annum in all. 

In every case t he* brains will he payable* in India onarrix.i! at ili-^t inat nai la' ii ft eiwarcjs. 
through some hanking iiHtit iition of repute. 

(3) Free passage, inehiding railw'ay fan*-* lc» pori of «-mharkai iia» in South Africa arid 
from port of landing in Jmha to destination inl.uid, will also he purviiled. 

(4) Emigrants will traxc*) to India rin lhanbay as xx'dl as rio Madras. lOmigrant*^ 
landing at Bombay will be sc'nt diiviot from tla* ship to 1h<‘ir destination at tho c'xjaxiiso oF 
tho Union Government. 

Sui*vey and ceriification of .diips shall be* strictly .-iui^irx'i^ecJ and conditions on tlio 
voyage, especially in respect rif sanitary anangement.s, feeding and modic-al attendancf?, 
improved. 
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(5) Before a batch of emigrants loaves the Union, infoimalion will be sent to so:.'..? 
designated authority in India at least one month in a<ivance giving (a) a list of intending 
emigrants and their families, (b) tlieir oeeuxaUion in South Africa and the occupation oi- 
employment which they would require in India, and (c) the amount of cash and other 
resoumes whi(?h each possesses. On anival in India emigrants will bo (i) advised, and si> 
far as possible, protected against squandering their cash or losing it to adventurers, and (ii) 
helped, as far us possible, t-o sottlo in occupations for which they are best suited by their 
aptitude or their resources. Any ('migrant wishing to j)urticipate in emigration schemes 
authorised by the Government of India will he given the same facilities in India as Indian 
nationals. 

(0) An a.ssisted emigrant \vi.'<liing to return to the L'liion will be allowed to do so 
within thrw? y(jars from tlie dale of (ie|jiirtur(; from South Africa. .As condition precedent 
to ro-onlry, an emigrant shall n'fiind in full to soiric |■(*cogni7od authority in India the 
bonus ami cost of passage includiug vailwiiy lares roc(nv(*d on his own h'ehalf and if he has 
a family, oh behalf of his family. A ]tro rata reduction will, however, be made (i) in mspcct 
of tt member of tlie fi.mily wdio di(!s in the intvr'ua or a daughter w'ho njarrios in India and 
does not return, and (H) in other rsi.K.'s of iinfore.stM'n liardship. at the discretion of the 
Minister. 

(7) After (wpiiy of Ihi’i'e years I'nion doniieih? w ill b(' lost in agiwmcnt with the pro- 
posed revision ‘»f the law rt'Ialing to domicile which will ho of gtuieral application. The 
porifxl of tliioe years will nm from the tlat(‘ of departure from a port in the Union and 
expim on the Inst day of tin* third y<*ar. But to ])revf>n1> the abuse of the bonus 
and free pns.'sago by' ]M<rH(»ns who wish 1 o])ay B'lnpmaiy visits to India or elstjwheie no person 
availing hiiuHolf of tlu’ benefits of the ,s<‘]a‘me will bc'i allowed to come back to the 
Union within Jess than one. yt'Mi* from the tlale of his depart urt*. For puiposos of re-rontry 
within the time limit of thriM' years, the unity of thf% family group shall bo n^eognised 
though in caso.s of iinfon'scc'n Imniship the Minister of the luhaior may allow (»no or more 
iiiembors of the family to stay' behind, A son who goes w ith tlu' family* as a minor, attains 
majority outsidt^ lla' rnion, nmiTi('s tln'i'e and has issue will bo ullow(*(l, to mturn to South 
Africa, but only if he c(aii('s with tho of his fatlier's family. In such cases ho will be 
allowed to bring his wife and child or childrtui with liim. But a daughter who mairies 
outside the Union will acquire (he domicile of her }msl)an(l and W'ill not be admitted into 
the Union uril('s.s her husband is hittiself doinicili'd in the Union. 

11. Kninj of H'hu s and nihtor rhildn n. - T’o give elTo. ! to paragraxdi .T of tho Hcciprocity 
Resolution of the Imperial Conference of 1918 which intended that an Indian .should bo 
enabled to live a. happy family lihj in the country' in w’hi«'h he is domiciled, tho entry of 
wives and children shall he goV(*rned by t he following prinoipk^s ; — 

(ci) 'Hie Guvi'nimcnt of India should certify that each individual for whom a right 
of entry is clauriu'd, i.s tho law fill w’ife or child, as tlie cam* may' be, of the 
person who makes the claim. 

(6) Minor children should not Im? ])ennittcd tu tuilc'r the Union unless accompanied 
by 1h(' mother, if ali\e. provided that 

(/) the nioth(«r is not .'droady resident in tlu* Union, and 

{//) the Ministi'r may, in spin-ial i‘ase.s, permit the entry of such childn'n uiiaccom* 
imiiied by their motlier. 

(r) 111 the event of divoive no other wife slumld Ik* p«*rmitteci to enter the Union 
unlws ]>r(?of of such diviuxM* to tla* switisfact ion of the Minister has been sub- 
mitt od. 

(d) TMio definition of wife and child as givi'n in the Indians Relief Act (Xo. 22 of 
1914) shall mmaiu in force. 

lU. VpUflmtHi of Indian C!tmnuinit;f. - (1) Tlie Union Government finnly believe in 
and adhero to the i>iinci]>lo thnt it is the duty of every civilised Government to devise 
ways and means and to take nil possible steps fi>r the uplifting of every section of their 
pennanent population to tho full extent of their ciipncitj' and opportunities, and accept 
the view tluit in the ]irovision of educational and other facilities the considerable number 
of Indians who remain part of the |x*rinnnoiit population should not be allow'ed to lag behind 
other sect ions of tho peopl(^ 

(2) It is dltVicuU for the Union Government to take action, which is considerably in 
advanco of public opinion, or to ignore difficulties arising out of the constitutional system 
f the Tlnion under which the functions of Government are distributed between the Central 
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teocut^ and tho Provincial and minor loi al aulliorilitw. But the Union Government 
«re willing : — 

(a) in view of the admit tedly gruvo sit uatiuu in res|HVi of Tndinn edimation in Natal, 
to adviso tlio proviiu-ial ltd ministration to appoint a provincial oommisaion 
ot inquiry nnii to obtain l)io assistance of an educational e.xport from tho 
(Aoveriimcnt ot India for th<* purpose of such iiu|uir;c : 

(^>) to consider sympathetically the .question of inijirovinij facilit itn for hi^lior odiioa 
tion l)y providing suit able hostel accommoilation at the South African 
.Native College »it Kort llan^ iirid otherwise improving tlio aitractiveiioas of 
the institution for Indians: 

(c) to take s])ecial steps under the I’uhlic Ih'alth Ai*i for an iiive.stigatiou into 
sauilary and liousing conditions in and arouml Diirhan which will include 
tho ipiostioii of 

(i) the aj>i)ointrnont of advisory . oinmittivs of iopii‘MMilat iv«* Indians; and 
(n) thi* limitation of thf» .sale of uiimiiipal land snlijcM to ivsl riel i\ e (‘onditioiis. 

(3) The prim iplo underlying the Industrial Coia iliat ion Act (No. 11 of IDOl) aiid the 
ftfages Act (No. 27 of IU2.)) whii h enahlcs all oirqdoyces including Indians to lake tlioir 
places on tho basis of cMpial pay for ctpial work will ho adhered to. 

(4) When ilte lime for the nnision of the ^•\i.>sling trade li'*onsing l.iw.s airivivs, the 
Union (.Jovernment will give all <Ine (‘onsidcrat ioji to i he snggi'sl ions inado by (ho (loN'ern- 
ment of India I>']('galion Unit tho disend ionary i>owi*rs of local anlhoril ics might, reasonably 
bo limitoil in t he following ways : - 

(1) 'Hio grounds on which a lic«*ii< e may 1 m> refu -Ml .slioiijd Im* laid (h)Wii by statute, 

(2) 'Pho reasons for wliich a liconco is refused slamlil ho-riM-ordod. 

(3) 'Pherc' should lu‘ a rigid <if :i}»pc.d in ea^es nf llr.-yl appli. at i.ais aiul transfers, 

as well as in casc.s of r(*/iewal.s. to (he »*oiir(< o'* to '..ane other iinyiartia I 
trihnnai. 

IV. iif A<inif. rf tia* ({ovcnwoeni ,,f the I’nion of South .\frica niako 

reprcficnlations to the (JovemnuMit of Inrlia 1«> apt)oiii( an agent in tla^ Ihiioii iii order to 
aocure cent iinions an<l eli’ecllve c»)-oi»<*ration heiween (he I w o l h»vorninents I he ( •ovi^rnnioiit 
of India will he willing lo consider such a naiuo'l. 


'Tiik IlfiNnrKXhhi: .Mk. (i. .\. X.X'rKSAN {Malms; \oiniii.»U*d Noii- 
Ofti-dal) : Sic. in vif'W of t-iie veiy iinooitnit stitentenf; th.a,t has just boon 
made hytlu*. Ifoiio iralib' Meutb .•;• vi ho le-i t in* I )eleg;i j ion to South AlViea, will 
tho noA’’ornm(Mil, 'Oi^,! h*c the (l(*.';ii'al»ilit.\ of allotf.iug a spei-ial flay hir fliscussin^ 
this rjii’ostioa { If I'u* .lu^wer be in lb- .illirm.c ivc, when (■ 

Tin: KoNorimuj: !J\f U.viivor}: I,m \ SAIJ.W l>\S flhiuiab: 

Noii-MuhainuM.-hui) ; Sic. I ^ oipcrat ulaf •• l.Iie lloiio u i bh* Sir T.i/l-i-l I e.v.aiiMiit 
w^iatovoi* sii'M*es; tli it b(* Ins a 'hi<‘V{' I in hi' hlioui -' ..okI m tliis is a very ini- 
portaiit. subjeet T ta'que'l. t'lal. a .sc.patale dev ho ellolfeij I'-n- its diseu.ssioii in 
the Simla st'.s^iiui. Ry tliat tiuie we .dr: II ho in n posih’ou r.r» knovv^ piihlio* 
opinion in India as w'oll lu iiiii oiU'ii'iu in Soul!, Af, i<-..i. 

The HoNorK.xMLi: .Mh. MAK.MdnT) SnnKA\V.\IM)V (West Ilen|ral : 
Muhammadan) : I also join the oreviou, .sof*.d\ors .tn I ou iMj^c tfioii' views ami 
reqne.st Ih)veriiinent to allot a .st'paraC- lay f*.t di -.••iissin«.r tl-is question. 

The HoNot iMHij: Kmxn T^.vh.mo g Mi.x.v Sih r.\ZJ.,.f.|frSAIN : I 
fully a])preeiate. Sir, tin? rlesirt^ of Ih.nournlile .Mom hot .s to di.stujas the 
statement after they have tboc,,!,. /Illy studied it. If tliis de.sire, oxi.sts during 
the SimU.se.ssioa:lJovwnw<mt w ill hy vf ry ^riad to allot ;t/iay for the dlsciis.siofi 
of the Statement. 



BENGAL CRfMIxVAL LAW^ AMKXDMENT (Sl'Pr>LEMHXTAHV) lULL-^ 

continni'f/. 


TiiK HoNoifKAiiLK Tjiic PRESIDENT: Tlio Poniicil will resume coii- 
Hidcration of the Hill to siip]»leineiit tl;e HeiigiH Primiaal Law Amendment 
Act, as passerl hy the L<‘^islative Assembly. The f]iiestion before the 

House at the moment is that elaii.se 4 staud pai t (»f th(‘ Hill. The House has 
disposed of out' anuMwiment to that (danse, TIuTe is a st^eojid amendment 
whi(di is No. 4 on tin* Armaidnuml List standitur iu the na?ne of the ILniourable 
Mr. Ghosh Maidik. 

Tfiio HoNontAiiij: .Mu. SATYENDRA (‘HANDR A GHOSH MAL'LJK 
(West Benj'al : Non-Miihaminaii.in) : Sir. the iinnarlirn'iit whi(di stands in 
0 iy nanuM'iiiis thus : 

*' 'riiiit t.hi‘ t'oilijwink; l‘i'nvisi» Ix' to rljuis«‘ I, , 

‘ Pi'fividoU that nothing in this si*ctioii shall ha:* an a|)|>li(-at ion on tin? goairid that 
the arrest or doftMition is ni?t in ai'rordan''** vvilli (ha jH*o<*»*(.iure laid down in 
t.lu' Inral .Art or thi* Io/*id Ad as siippIninentiMi hy this Art. hut. the inorits nr 
gnaiials of su< h aro'st oi dettnition siwdi not he ('alh'd in (pu.'Stion f>ii snoli 
application 


Sir, in my op(Miing spetudi 1 h iv^t* jilrtNidy explainerl tfu* object <»f this 
atnetidment'. I wish to make it el(‘ar that I do not tisk for anything more than 
that wluMi the procediin' pr(*scrihecl in the .\(d- is not follow(‘d tin* High Court 
will b(^ (Mitith'd to iiitertere, 1 nan (piite mid(*rstaMd that an ohj(‘etiou may he 
raiH<M( t(» produce before the court tin* evid<*uee on the stnaigth of wliudi action 
may have*, been taken agtiinst a suhj(*et. If edause ((/) or elaus<* (/>) of s(‘ctioii 
491 (/) was interfer(*(l witli that might hav(* h(*(‘n the r(*sidt. I am not suggest- 
ing that but I am suggesting that the proee»lure laid down should h«' followed. 
Eor iustiinee, Unit the ana'st must be by an otlicer who is properly authorised, 
that after the arn’st a r('por1 is mad(^ to the lA)cal Goveniimait in time, tliat 
the order of deU*ntioii is also |)assed in lime, that tlnM(*after the papers are laid 
before two judgv's and so on. riiere should be no (piestion, if my anuuKlment 
in accepted, of Gov(*riiment being forced toiiiddose any secret sources of infor- 
mation or otlierwist' incurring any risk such as may r(‘nd(‘r the ]M)wers ineffec- 
tive. \ know. Sir, wliat fate awaits iny anuMuInuMit and I am fully alive to it. 
1 am proud to be iu the minority of one still fairness demands that I shall 
press tin' amendment before the House. Sir, | move. 

Till! Honuikaumc Sjk HROJENDHA .MITTER (l-aw Member); Sir, 
I oppose this anumdment mainly on tlie giamnd that it is unnecessary. The 
section which is sought to he amended says e.\pr(\ssly that the powers (amferrerl 
by section *1*91 shall not he extu eised in respect of any j)erson arrested or eom- 
inittod to or detained in custody under the hjeal .Vet or the local Act as .supple- 
mented by this Act. Now, the House will reeognist* that when the arrest or 
commitment or detention is to bt» under the Act then the jn'ocediire prescribed 
by the Act must be followed, otherwise the arrest or eoniniitment or detention 
would not be under the Aid. It goes without saying. It is obvious. That 
• being so, what is the use of elaboration in tlie way the amendment .suggests ? 

( 3:iu ) 
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The amendment says : 

“ Provided that nutiiiiig in this Mu tion sluill bar an applii nijon no the jiiouiui tbal the 
amst or dotcntion is not in a^eorihince with the proc-'dtin* laid down in the loud Aet 

What is the differeuee between the expression ’* under “ and the expression 
“ inaceordanee witli ” ? It is only paraphrasing the seel ion. It, is one of the 
cardinal rules of drafting that >on are not to use any unneeessai \ wortls and 
far loss a paraphrase' of the main stu-iion. The amt'iahnent is a men* para- 
phrase and I opjtoseil. 

Tiik lloNori; Aiii.M Tus: IMl KSl I )K\T : Th.‘ nrioinal tiiiestion nas: 

That rlinise •! |‘j H ot ihi* Ihll. 


Sinee wliitli an anieia imnt La'' Imh le.ovtd : 

'I’ital- til*' tiilh A\ ini! rin\i.'u 1<«‘ m!d» »l tn rlause 4, naini'ly : 

• Fnividi-d dial riuthiii^^ in lliis .-rrt i 4.11 ^ludl har an applii at icn (.n lln‘ ^io.iind t.Jud 
the arrest «fr ileteiitioji is nut in a.-. «.iilainM* with tin* pmieilnn* laid ilowii 
in tia* l‘a‘al ;\r\ or tin* loial Ai l as sn|ipl4Mnt‘nt»Ml hy this .Net. but the ineritH 
4 jr f^roinwls m’ vin h arr 4 ‘'«l or del. ni inn ."luiH not l'«* t ailed in i|iM‘sti4.n on siieh 
ap))lieat ion 

The quoaieii I hin<’ to jn.l isll.iit tiint iimciulinonl he made. 

The motion Wfis Mcf>iiliv< <1. 

Till-; Honhi K.vr.i.K. :iii{. SATVKXIMtA (ilANDKA CllOSil MAI I.IK : 
Sir I rise to o]»|iom- (he i< teiilion of elaiise I. Oi i.-riiially I liail no mteniion to 
ilo’so and witli ilod <'i'ie« i in \ie\v siifjgested soinf- minor iiniemlinentH wliieli 
Hhoiild' have lH'enaeeei)iM:.letoll,<-(iovernni.-n(. l:nl,Sir. I lind the (iovern- 
nient. have taken -i I'lni i.tlilnoe aiih regard to lli<-in. AsMiranees have been 

.riven hoth in this House and elM-a lieu- i.iil alien it .aimto aetiially in<-or|)oral.- 

iimthein in the A< l itself t i.e ( iovei ninent lake ni* an all il nde ol s( iil.hm niiess. 
This niireasonahleatliliide of ( k a eminent leads ns (.. I In- eon. liision and raises 
in otir minds an appieheii-ion. and a rea.Mmahle one loo. tlnil the ( .overnineiit 
e not sin.-.Me in rlieir proin:..<-. A most r. asonahle snspn-nm is gaining 
ground in the inin.ls of the pnMie I hat ( Jom. nin.-nl a.II not stand l.y their 
asstifUiees an<! aiH at the .-ai liest I.essihio oi-portiinil-.V haek out ol it. If the 
eovemment iin-aut to do what thei assure ns they a ill. then 1 am sure these 
amendments aonki ha%e heen a.-e.-pte,l. I lind that I shall I..- .inslilied in 
Siting the sineerity of the (h.ve.nmeni, and am the, , -tore .iriven to the eon- 
elusion fiiat we mnst h.- whole-hoggers in oi.r d.-mands. Xeltl..-r In- ass.iranees 
from the Home Meniheriior the hriiluun ad\<K-a«-\ ol the Law Meinlx-i will he 
able to .iLsahnse the pnhiie mind of I lie impre.ssion of ii.siiu-.-r,ly of the (.overii- 
ment in this matter. We have asked the (.overnmeiil , entieat«-il them luitf 
beeced of them to inehide the a.ssnraiiees sok-mill.y given In them in the Act 
3 blit alas. Sir. with wl.at result f an. therefore mm vine,-, 1 that the 
dSe power whieh this eiai.se seeks to give to the e.^-enti ve slio.dd not be 
Sm H is a most atroeious pie<-e of legislation and I s( rongly protest against 
the ine.ltision of this partienlar elaii-e m tlie Hill. 

r,...!.- I>I^|.'SI DKNT (to tin* Honourable Sir David 

Thk Honoi ^ * / ... 'rpij,, fjcmoiiniblc- MeinbtM* has no rif^Iit of 

rSr^.a"n5y ™ 
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[The President .] 

The question is : 

** That clauso 4 stand part of tho Bill.” 


The (Jounoil divided : 


AYES— 11). 


Srayno, Tho Honourable Mr. A. F. L. 
Tharanjit Singh, The Honourable Sardar. 
;himman Lai, 'Pho Honourable Uai Baha- 
dur Lain. 

Jrako, Tho Honourable Mr. J. (J. li. 
Emorson, The Honourable Mr. If. W. 
Ohosal, ITio Honourable Mr. .Jyotsnanath. 
Hrahain, T'he HonourabU» Major-Heneral 


J. D. 

Halim, 'I’ho Honourable Ivhati Bahaflur 
fhifiz Muhanitn.i(f. 

Israr Hasan Khan, The Honourable Khan 
Bahadur Sir Muhammad. 

Johnson, 'Phe Honourable .Mr. .J. N. (1. 


Mohr Shah, 'Ph«) Honourable Nawab Sahib- 
zadii Sir Sayad Mohammad. 

Mi bihell. Tho Honourable Mr. D. G. 

Mitbu*, Tho Hoiiourable Sir X^rojendra. 

MuhamTniid Hussain, 'l"he Honourable 
Mian Ali Bak-sh. 

Noo.i, Tho Honourable Nawab Malik 
Me>hammad Hayat Khan. 

I*adshah Sahih J^ahadiir, The Honourable 
Saiyeil Moharnod. 

Shiliidy, Tho Honourahlo Mr. J. A. 

Suhravvardy, 'Pho Ifoiiourablo Mr. Mali- 
mood. 

'^Pottonhain, 'Plio Honourable Mr. G. R. F, 


NOES -!). 


Banerjee, 'Plio H«»iu)urublo Nlr. .Jagadi.sh 
Chamlra. 

Devtuloss, 'Pho Honourable Sir David. 
Gudhoria, Tho Honour.ihle Raja Jhjoy 

<lhosh*'^Maulik, Plio Honourable Mr. 
Satyendra (’haudra. 


lliis>aiu Imam, 'Pho llonouruble Mr. Abu 
.Vl)dullah Syed. 

.lagilisb Prasad, T’ho Honourable Rai 
Bahariiir .La!a. 

\al,(*,'!an. d’lu* Houoiirublo Mr. G. A. 

Bam Sar.ui Das, 'I’lio Honourable Rai 
B ihadur Ji ala. 

Sinha. Tho IXont^urahlo Kumar Yripondra 
Xarayan. 


'riio jnotioa Wits adoptod. 


( Msiuko 4 was a. idl'd to llii‘ Hill, 

(Jlauso 5 was addif I to tin.* Bill. 

(Jlauso I was n/Mod to tho Bill. 

Tho 'Title iiii l Broafiihio won* ad'Iod Ui l!i(‘ Bill. 


. 'Tni’. lloNifiUi vuiiK .Ma. fT. \V. KMEBNOX ( ironn^ Se Tot iry) : Sir, f 
boj; t') movdtliat tho Bill, a-s jnssr.l by tho li.‘_fisl iliw .\ss;‘riiMy, be n;is-?od> ^ 

Thw iroNoi axo.ia: Sm l>A\MI) l)E\' A 1).)"JS ( V uniii iiyo I hi liaii 

(Hivistiaas) : Sir. I wisli In rn.ikc a foxy nli-m-xatioiis on Mu* .luKuidmont T 
movcvl. 'fiioauh I iiax'f full sympathy xvitli tho Bill ;*ii ! thoiiyli I made it 
vdo i'* iha siieh ji maisurt* was wry iia T-sary at pn- eat. mnmoiit, yet 
the lloiio.nahlo tho L.ixv Mmiibar, elovar n-lvn-Mto u-s Ilo is l thiiik si-lotracked 
the issuo liy miikiu*^ it aiip w iliattius bein; i*\.*cpii >’vil m-a anm i•^o?i^lcted 
\m lor oNoept ioii.ll i*irv*um.>taii''os an 1 t.horofnro my amoii immit niiolit not to be 
sn]i[K>rtod. 1 x'oioi* 1 oya dly t!ut seiitiaioiit. wlim 1 said tlmt at the pre.sciit 
moniout ‘‘ oui’ siiadd'ws to t'dak what xvoiild iio-jouio of tho •toaiitry if these 
thiii'^s ai ‘0 alloxved to yo on ".m l theri‘for<‘ 1 si|>])ortod t!u* inoasnro. The 
oiilv'^poiiit tlvit 1. xvisho I to mdvo xx’as tliat tlim-e ouLdit to In* a .vifoty x^alve 
against any xvrony iirro.sb or xvrong dotorition. I will niiiki.' this point at 
|woseiit. Snpi>o.suig thoro is ovidcMioo against A that lio is eoji-\»ruod in a very 
deep cousx>iracy wliioli is likely to do vrry groat Ii-duu to the people and to the 
country. Suppose that iii.stead of A, B is arrostod iiy mistake. Where is the 
remedy for iiim ? Xo rlouht, txyo judges will go into the question to see 
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whether there is evidence or not. But do those judges give notice to the person, 
accused to show cause why he should not be put in custody or interned ? So 
far as I am aware, he is not given any such notice. Therefore, the man B, 
who is arrested instead of A, has no chance of showing that though all the 
evidence is true so far as A is concerned, yet owing to a mistake of somebody, 
he is arrested. Then, as regards clause 4, the Uonoiirablc the Law Member 
said that if any act is done under tlic Act, the High Court cannot interfere ; 
if it is not under the Act, then it is unneces.sary. Sir, this reminds mo of the 
story told of Khalif Omar who wJieu the Alexandrian Library was taken by 
his General said ; 

“If any book ooiitaius anything wliieh is not in tlio Koran, then yon must deatroy 
it; if it contains anything whicJi is in tho Koran, then it is sufiorfliions anti thereforo 
destroy it 

That is the argument, Sir, that the Honourable aiul learned Law Member 
addressed to the House. Aly point is that in exceptional oases the High 
Court may be allowed to go into the question, not as regards tho evidence, not 
as regards the merits of the case, hut as regards onl^' t he legality of tho deten- 
tion and to see whether the foims of law have been complied with. That is 
exactly what section 491 says and that oxairtly is what 1 want the High Courts 
to do. That being so, that power would not only help the Government in 
rectifying mistakes but it would also enable people to realise that they have 
got a remedy which they could always resort to. It. is only in very exceptional 
cases that the High Court will interfere. It is only for exceptional eases that 
you should give the power to the High Coin t. may trust the High Court 
to do its duty properly. 

Sir, though I have lost my motion with regard to tlu^ doJctioii of clause 4, 
I am whole-heartedly in sympathy with the objoet of (he Bill and therefore I 
must vote for tho whole Bill. 

The Honourable Mb, ABU ABDULLAH SYED HUSSxVIK IMAM 
(Bihar and Orissa : Muhammadan) : Sii*, 1 rise to oppose the third reading 
of this Bill. In doing so, I wish to inform the Treasury Benches that 1 am 
actuated by my love for the English constitution. When the Englishmen 
came to India, wo were in gi cvit darkhcs.H. TJie EnglisJi system of law came as 
a breath of fresh air in India. Wc hailed the Englishmen as deliverers ; but 
times have changed. Now the Englishmen are trying to copy tho methods of 
tho oriental potentates and the metluxis that were follow'd! by the Bourbons 
and Romanoffs. They have not only forgotten the glorious traditions of their 
own country, but they have also forgotten the things they did shortly after 
the War in Ireland. The position in Ireland was, if anything, worse than that 
of India, and England tried all the methods of mailed list and tho iron 
heel, and still failed. But when they apidied the healing balm of giving to 
the people of Ireland a due share in the government of their country, they 
not only succeeded marvellously' well, but they' also smeecded in breaking the 
backbone of the Sinn Fein Association, and the Commaiidcr-in-Chief of the 
rebel army became the .ardent supporter of tlic British connection. As long 
as this system of rule by Ordinances and laws wliiidi are. no laws in themselves 
is being continued, it c.an only servo the purx)ose of a palliative. It can never 
eradicate the virus that has been inculcated in India. The jirimary' reason 
why you have terrorism in India is not antagonism to the British connection? 
it is simply a question of pounds, shillings and ])eneo. You have given educa- 
tion to a tremendous lot of people who can fiiid no cmjdoyment, wJio have got 
no means of livelihood, and it is they who supply' tlic raw material out of 
which these terrorists are made. As education is more advanced in Bengal 
than in any other part of India and there is dearth of employment, it is there 
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that we find the greatest number of terrorists. Bengal is not in any way 
the solitary example. We have these things in the Punjab as well. The case 
of Bhagat Singh and the IMeerut ti ial have shown, and shown sufficiently well, 
how widespread this terrorist movement is. I quite admit, Sir, that these 
high-handed laws might succeed for a time in stopping the active propagation 
of terrorism, but its under -currents will continue. These terrorists require 
more of reformatoi y mctluxls to treat them, than methods which are meted 
out to hardened criminals who are guilty of moral turpitude. The only thing 
that 1 wish to ])ring forwaid to the notice of the House and to the Treasury 
Benches is that we tried this remedy for five years, and, as has been pointed 
out by the Honourable Mr. Emerson, it Iiad no pcimanent curative effect, 
except tlio immediate palliation. It did not serve the purpose of curing India 
of terrorism. If you want to apply a curative treatment and 1-id India of this 
terrorism, the only method is to come with a libeial supply of refoims in 
the provinces and in the centre and that will cure India finally of all ills. Sir, 
I oppose the Bill. 

The Honourable Mr. G. A. NATE8AN (Madras : Nominated Non- 
Official) ; Sir, a few minutes more and this Bill will pass through this House 
as it has passed through the democratic Assembly ; and I am sure in a few days 
it will become an Act. I venture to make a few observations in a vein quite 
different from that of the last speaker. In my opinion a groat Government 
must demonstrate its political wisdom by the magnanimity with which it uses 
these somewhat extraordinary powcr.s it has obtained at the hands of the 
Central Legislature. It is a tragedy, a tragedy beyond description that 
Bengal, once the homo of the great pioneers of social reform and of education, 
the home still of great scientists, artists, poets and others who have obtained 
world-wide reputation, should at the same time be the field for nurturing terro- 
rists. It is really a tragedy and it is time that something is done to probe 
into this mystery, for 1 believe, apart from the political aspirations which 
have not boon given legitimate scope at the hands of Government, there lies 
the deep, the significant fact of the economic trouble that has been facing not 
only India, but Bengal in particular. I do hope, as they did in Ireland, a 
great stop will be taken to raise a largo loan, if necessary, and thereby create 
new industrial and commercial enterprises which might find useful occupation 
for some of those intelligent, earnest but utterly misguided youths ; and may 
I hope that with the advent of the new Governor of Bengal who, 1 am told, 
has had groat experience in Ireland, the Government of India will give him all 
possible 8uj)porb\o enable him to make a now start ? Cannot something be 
done to strike the imagination of the people of Bengal and make them believe 
that Government, whilt3 it is anxiou-s to put down terrorism, is, at the same 
time, equally anxious to satisfy the legitimate aspirations of the people, and 
above all put itself to the trouble of giving relief to those who are siiuering 
from unemployment i 

The Honourable Sir BKOJENDRA MITTER ; Sir, Ido not want to 
take up the time of the House except for answering a question which was very 
legitimately })ut by the Honourable Sk David Devtidoss. Sir, while appre- 
ciating the .spirit in wliich he put the question, 1 wi.sh to draw his attention 
to section 1> of the Bengal Act which provulcs .some safeguard against errors 
in the matter of arrest or detention. iScetion 9 of the Bengal Act provides 
that the two judge.s who are to scrutinise the facts placed before them will 
have a statement of the allegations against the person in respect of whom an 
ord^T of detention or arrest is made and that person will be given a chance of 
answering those allegations. I admit that that is not as satisfactory as an 
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open trial where allegations are tested by cross-examination. But as I pointed 
out yesterday in*the peculiar circumstances of the case an open tiial is not 
desirable in the interests of the community at large, I only wish to say that 
it is not correct to say that the detenu gets no chaiice to answer allegations 
against him. Section U expressly provides for a copy of the allegations to be 
given to him and he is given an opportunity to answer them. 

The Honourable JVIr. H. W. EMERSON : Sir, there arc one or two 
points that have been raised by Honourable Members in the final stage of the 
debate to which I should like to reply. In the first place, 1 would like to 
thank Honourable Members of this House for the support that they have 
given to a measure, tlie principles of which are repugnant to them. The fact 
that they have given support to it shows that they appreciate the entirely 
abnormal conditions that now prevail in Bengal and that they accept the 
duty and responsibility of giving to the Local Oovernment their support in 
these abnormal times. Next, T woidd like to reply to some remarks made 
by the Honourable Mr. (diosh Maulik when he suggested that assurancos given 
by Government will bo overlooked, and in effect, that they arc merely given 
for the purpose of getting this Bill through the House and then are deliberately 
ignored. There is, Sir, no foundation whatsoever for a suggestion of that 
kind. The specific asduranoo given in regard to this Bill has been this, that 
in regard to the treatment of persons who arc transferred from Bengal to 
other provinces no effort will bo spared to make, so far as is possible, the 
conditions of treatment the same as they are in Bengal. That assurance has 
been given in absolutely explicit terms and it will bo honoured. The Honour- 
able Mr. Hussain Imam raised a general question of great importance that 
has implications going beyond this particular Bill and which relate to the 
general policy of Govcrnraciit. Ho quite rightly pointed out that measures 
of this kind, whether they take the form of the Bengal Criminal Law Amend- 
ment Act or the form of Ordinances, are not by themselves remedies for the 
ills from which India is suffering. With that proposition the Government 
arein complete agreement. From the Honourable Member’s remarks, however, 
a person who is ignorant of the recent and the present history of India would 
not, I think, have drawn an accurate impression of what the policy of the 
Government of India is at the present time. There are two sides to that policy. 
The first side one may call the preventive side. Some people call it the re- 
pressive side : I think ‘ ‘ preventive ’ ’ is the better word . That side is represen- 
ted by Bills of the character before the House and by measures such as Ordi- 
nances and so on. There is the other side, the constructive and progressive 
side. And that is the side to which Government attach infinitely more im- 
portance than to the preventive attitude. The constitutional side is the 
one to which at the present time much more prominence is being given by 
Government than to the preventive side. Can anyone duiibt, Si?-, that every 
effort is now being made to press forward with constitutional reforms that 
will be acceptable to the people of India and which one may Jioj)e will go a 
very long way in meeting the evils with which we have now to deal i The 
Honourable Mr. Natesan referred to the economic conditions in Bengal as 
being, at any rate, partly responsible for the ten orist movement. I think 
it is generally recognised that, if economic conditions were not so unfavour- 
able, the revolutionary movement would not obtain recruits so easily as it 
is now able to do. It is also recognised by the Government of India and the. 
Government of Bengal that measures of detention are not in themselves a 
complete remedy for the revolutionary movement. They regard such measures 
merely as one means of dealing with it — a very important means because it 
is the most powerful weapon by which they can come to direct grips with the 
persons who engage in these outrageous activities. But Government realise 
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equally that these measures must be supplemented and accompanied by other 
measures — by the creation of public opinion, by the institution of beneficent 
activities, by reformatory influences by alienating the sympathy of those 
persons who are now sympathetic with the movement and give assistance 
and encouragement to it. It is almost unnecessary to say that the Govern- 
ment of India will give to the Government of Bengal and to the head of the 
province who has just taken over charge at a difficult and critical time every 
measure of support not only on the preventive side but equally, and with 
much greater pleasure, on the constructive and progressive side. 

Sir, with these few words I ask that the Bill be passed. One may express 
a hope that the Bill will in practice be even of shorter duration than the period 
for which provision is made, that other influences will come into operation and 
that this Bill will cease to have effect, not because powers are surrendered while 
the necessity remains for their use, but because there is no further necessity 
of giving effect to them. (Applause.) 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : The question is : 

** That the BiU to eupplemeut the Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Act, 1930, as 
paased by the liegislativo Asaombly, be passed. 

The motion was adopted. 

The Honourable Sir BROJENDRA MITTER (Leader of the House) : 
The Council, Sir, has still to dispose of four Bills, namely, the Foreign Relations 
Bill and the Sugar ludustry Bill, whicJi wore laid on the table yesterday, and 
the Indian Air Force Bill and the Indian Tariff (Wireless Broadcasting) Amend- 
ment Bill, which wei o laid on the table to-day. I ask your direction as to the 
date or dates on which these Bills should bo proceeded with. When these 
Bills have been disposed of, the business of the session will have been con- 
cluded. 

The Honourable Rai Bahauub Lala RAM SARAN DAS : Sir, I beg 
to suggest that those Bills being practically uon-controversial be taken into 
oonsideration to-morrow if possible, and that you, vSh-, use your power to allow 
that being done. 

The Honourable Sib DAVID DEVADOSS : I join in the request that 
the Bills should he taken up to-morrow’. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : I am glad that the House has 
given me some assistance in this matter. As Honourable Members are aware, 
in arranging the pre gramme for the rest of the session my one desire is to 
suit the convenience of the majority of Honourable Members. Assuming 
that the Honourable Member who first spoke was speaking for his party and 
assuming also that the Government arc indifferent in the matter as to when 
the Bills should he taken uji, I think I may say that the majority of the House 
will be glad if the Bills are taken up at the earliest possible moment. I, there- 
fore, on the assumption that notice given to-day in all cases for the considera- 
tion of the four Bills, if it has not nlreaxly been given, and that amendments 
«rill have to he admitted, at short notice by the Members of the Government 
in charge of these Bills, direct that they be put on the paper for to-morrow 
morning. 

' The Council then adjourned till Eleven of the Clock on Wednesday, the 
eth AprU, 1932. 
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The Council met in the Council Chamber of the Council House at Eleven 
of the Clock, the Honourable the President in the Chair. 


SWCRN : 

The Honourable Sir Evelyn Berkeley Howell, K.C.I.E., C.S.l. (Foreign 

Secretary). 


MESSAGES FROM THE F.EGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 

SECRETARY of tick (^OUiVCTL : Sir, t wo messai^es have been received 
from the Secret ary of the Legislative Assoml>ly. 

First message : 

“ r lun diroctod tu iDforiii you thaf: the iv(» Assoinhly has, tit its nuM^tiiig hold 

on tho 5th April, 1932, agn'f^d without any ainoiidniont to iho Bill furthor to iimond the 
Codo of t?ivil l’r<)(oduro, 190S, for a oortain purpos**, whicJi was passod hy tlio Council of 
Stato at its iu«H»ting hold on tho 29th l.M*}>niary, J932,” 

Second message : 

“ I am dirocrod to inform you that, in accordam-o with rulo .30 of tho Indian I.iOgisla- 
tivo Kulcri, tho amondiiionts inado hy tho Ccnincil of Stiilo in tho Bill to «lofino nn«l amond 
tho law relating to fiartnorahip woro-takon into fonsi<loration >>y tho Logislntivo ABSombly 
at its inijotiiig iiold on tlio 5th April, 1932, and that tho AKsoiiibly has agreed to tho amond- 
monts.” 


FOREIGN RELATIONS BILL. 

Tiie Hovouii.MiLE Siu BROdENDRA MJTTER (Law Afembcr) : Sir, 
I beg to move : 

" Tl»at tho Jhll to provide agaiij:»t tho publication of statoinonta likely to prejudice 
tho maintenance of friendly relations holwooii His Majo-sly’s Ooverrmio/it ami tho Govorn- 
znonts of certaiti forco'gn iStatos, us passed by tho Logislativo AKSotnbly, ho taken into con- 
sideration.” 

Sir, this is a simple measure designed to fill a lacuna which exists in our 
criminal law. Defamation is an offence under Chapter XXI of tho Indian 
Penal Code. Section 198 id the Criminal Pioc(;diire Code provides that no 
court shall take cognizance of an offence falling imder Chapter XXI of the 
Penal Code except upon a complaint made by some person aggrieved by such 
offence. Ordinarily there is no difficulty when the person defamed is in India. 

( 337 ) A 
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He can lod^c hi^ complaint. The difficulty arises when the person defamed is 
a n^iajhbourinjr foreiojn Sovereign or a member of his family or his minister.. 
Sir, enormous mischief is caused by such defamation as it tends to disturb 
pftaceful rela ions between India and such neisrhbonring State. The Ruler of 
such a S a*:e oanno' be cxpec’^ed to come to India to lodge a complaint. Under 
the present law no one else can. In England, in such cases, the Government 
initiates the prosecution. The present Bill is designed to bring our law into 
lino with the English law and it confers power on the Governor General in 
Council to initiate proceedings. That is the main provision of the Bill: 
the r3st of the Bill is merely consequential. Sir. the Bill has been sufficiently 
explained in the vStaternent of Objects and Reasons. I move. 

The Honoukable Mh. JAG.ADISH CHANDRA BANER JEE (East Bengal : 
Non-Muhammadan) : Sir, from a perusal of the Statement of Olqects and 
Reasons of this Bill one may off-hand form the opinion that it is a very simple 
and innocent measure but all that glitters is not gold. The main principle 
of the Bill, so far as I can understand, Sii\ is to further curtail the already 
curtailed liberty of flic Indian prc.ss and as such 1 cannot support the provi- 
sions of the Bill. Sir, India’s relations with foreign vStates arc now cordial 
and there is not even a remote ehanee of those relations being strained. Then 
wliat and where was the necessity for bringing foiward sneh a measure that 
seems to be ominous to the press ? Really, the Indian press has fallen on evil 
times and if this Bill is passed it will be like the ‘‘ Sword of Damocles ” and 
the press will remain in a position of eonstant ]ieril at the orders of f he execu- 
tive. The definition of defamation or libel is a very clastic mic in this country 
and the Bill when if. boeomo^ law may even interfere with tlie honest critiei.sms 
of a journalist or an aid hor jigains^ t ho Ruler of a State vvlio may have bungled, 
mismanaged and made a mess of things in his State which may call for im- 
passioned and animated eriticism from the point of view of t he larger interests 
of humanity and t he world. Re f hat as it may, Sir, t ho Bill, as it lias emerged 
from the other House, will hav(* an ea.sy ])assage aiul smootli sailing here, 
however loud we few may rai.se our voiee against it. But I w'oiild appeal 
to Government fo apply this law^ with groat caution because the ])o.sition of 
the press is at stake. 

The Honourable Rat Bahaduk Lala R.*\M SARAN D.AS (Punjab : 
Non-Muhnminadan) : Sir, I rise to supporl the J^ill. My Honourable friend 
Mr. Banerjee is not perhaps aware t hat ecriain vernaeidar papers in my pro- 
vince, the Punjab, have written defamatory and oxcifing jias-sages in their 
issues. In ea.se my friend liad known that fact perhaps he w'ould not have 
criticised thi.s measure. T weleome the measure and I hope that as all 
treaties are to be honoured and respected, this Bill w'ill have oiir unanimous 
support. 

The Honourable Stu EVELA'N HOWELL (Foreign Secretary) : Sir, 
my Honourtablc friend t he Law ISlember has clearly explained the legal aspects 
of this Bill, but there are perhaps one or two o* her points on which the House 
is eJititled to expect information and about wliicli I am perhaps in a position 
to give the informatum that it requires. In the first place, the House will 
have noticed that the Bill sets out to provide against the publication of state- 
ments likely to promote unfriendly relations between HLs Majesty’s Govern- 
ment and the Governments of foreign States. Foreign Relations are an 
appanage of the Crown, Sir, I understand, and therefore, technically speaking, 
no matter to what extent those foreign relations in this country may be guidw 
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by the views of or conducted through a high official like the Governor General 
orthe Governor General in Council, they are technically at ill 1 he foreign relations 
of His Majesty’s Government. That is why the Bill, in the Preamble and 
elsewhere, is worded as it is. Secondly, those relations are not W'if h Indian 
States but with foreign States, a point aboul which there was a good deal of 
misapprehension in another place. A foreign St at e is one 1 hing and an Indian 
State is another and this measure has nothing w'hatever to do with any state- 
ments which may he published about the Rulers of Indian States. In its initial 
form the Bill set out to give a certain measure of protection to all foreign 
Rulers, but the scope of the Bill was very largely reduced in the Lower House 
by confining its o])eratioii to those countries which act ually f ouch India’s land 
frontiers, Aden for t he j)urposes of t his Bill not. being regarded as fuirt of India. 
The count ries which do act ually .so touch are Persia , Afghnnisf an . ( liina. Nopal, 
Tibet, Siam and, if Bhutan is a foreign country, Bhut an also. Not all of these 
States arc in a very advanced ])olitical condition and publications about the 
Rulers of t hese States or about the people in very close personal contact with ' 
the Rulers may have the most disturbing consequences. They may even lend 
to bloodshed and W’nr, and it is in order to minimise that danger that this Bill 
has been put forward. A measure different indeed in shape, but for (he same 
object, was considered in 102S, but was dropped in t ht» Lower House* in view 
of expected opposition. Had that measure then come into force, it would 
have extended protect ion to a dilTcrent Ruler in one at least of tlio adjoining 
countries, who in the meantime has been sncceedcel ))y a rival. It is t herefore 
quite clear that the Government of India did not particularly want to benefit 
this particular rival, because they started out to protect one of the two and 
finished up by protecting the other. Tlie Bill, being rc’dnced as it is in scope, 
does not apply to the Ifejaz or to Iraq or to Paic.stine, and no Moslem need 
have any apprehen*- ions t hat it will ever prevent, him from expri’ssingaity opinion 
which he may desire to express about any of (ho.se count rie.s or tbeir Rulers. 
Nor is the Bill iiit ended to stifle* reasonable crit ic*i^m r r t be iit ( ei nnce of opinions 
expressed in the course of religious coiitroversy. It is only meant to repress 
mean and scurrilous attacks on 1 he heads of adjacent St atc.s and persons closely 
connected with them. The particular danger arising from attacks of this 
nature is ])robal)Iy much great erdn India than it is in England ; jind although 
we set out to model our law' on t he Englisli law, it must be admit t cd 1 hat, with 
one exception in 1005, the English law has luit been sc* in motion inv a con- 
siderable time. Whether the Briti.sh Government would not have been well 
advised to set it in motion on some recent occasions is pcrliaps anot ber quest ion. 
They undoubtedly have the power, but they did not choose to u.se it , just as in 
this measure the Gov'ernor Ccnci*al in rorncil may or may not see fit to launch 
a prosecution. That is a question of judgment for him to decide. In one 
letter sent by a critic of the Bill in response to the demand for opinions, it was 
pointed ont il hat after cert nint hintrs had Iia])pcnrd in conncci ion wit h rolal inns 
bet ween Great Brit ain and Germany no act ion had been < aken. “ A llegat ions 
. — ^thisishow' tlie letter ran— “ allcgat ions against Kruger followed, which 
led to the Boer War”, I think that any measure wdiicli piP.s an obstacle 
between the making of callegations and the expense and bloodshed rcsulMng 
from war has a good deal to be ?aid in its favour. Another point which 1 
would like to make is t hat India is by no means alone in adopt ing a measure of 
this sort. Canada, amongst the Briiish Dominions, adopted one so recently 
as 1927 and in Great Britain and 1 he United St at es t he Common Law, t hougn 
not embodied in .statutes, is undoubtedly in exis^enre, though not very fre- 
quently in force. It is to the same eflect.. Amongst other civilised countries 
Brazil," China, Columbia, Costa Rica, Egypt, Finland, .France, Germany^ 

a2 
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Greece, Guatemala, Holland, Italy, Japan, Persia, Portugal, Roumania, Siam, 
Sweden, Turkey and Yugo-Slavia have similar statutes. Amongst these 
countries, Egypt, Persia and Turkey, all of which have recently created and 
rather ardent nationalist Governments, have passed measures of this sort 
quite recently. The Persian statute is perhaps interesting. It gives the 
same measure of protection, except in the matter of punishment, to the heads 
of foreign States as it does to the head of the Persian State. The difference 
in punishment is that anyone who libels the head of the Persian State may 
get three years* imprisonment, whereas those who libel a foreign State can 
only get two. But otherwise the protection afforded is the same, and curiously 
enough it is only on condition of reciprocity. In Persia you may, in theory, 
write what you may like about the head of a foreign State, if the subjects of 
that foreign lluler are permitted to write what they like about the head of the 
Persian Stal e ; but in practice we have seen that the Persian Government does 
not like violent attacks in the press on the heads of any foreign Government. 
It is only comparatively advanced civilised countries which require a measure 
of this sort, because where the power of the executive is wholly undefined, 
as it is in some of t.he more backvvanl countries, no such law is needed. The 
press can very easily be controlled without it. 

So, Sir, if I may recapitulate, the measure is intended for the i)rotection 
of foreign Rulers and not for the Rulers of Indian States. It is not devised for 
the benefit of any ])articular p(M'son, but simply to prevent the very real and 
serious dang(»r arising from (lefamatory attacks on the heads of the States 
which actually adjoin this country. It is a very mild and gentle Bill. It 
does not provide for t he taking of security from any j)ress or for its confisca- 
tion. but only for the punishment of the person responsible on a charge of 
defamation when oiu? lias been launched under the authority of the Governor 
General in Council. It also provides for the impounding and confiscation of 
defamatory matter of t his nature by order of the Governor General and the 
prevention of its transmission through the post. Tlie danger, as recent exper- 
ience has shown u.s, the experience which caused us to promulgate the Ordi- 
nance last year, i.s a very real one and the measure provided against it is the 
minimum of ])rotecMon which it consort .s with the dignity of India to provide, 
consonantly with tlie snfeguardiiig of t he rights of the subject. I can assure 
the House finally on behalf of the Government that the raea.sure and the 
powers which it gives will bo used with the utmost caution and circumspec- 
tion. 

The Honouhaule the PRESIDENT : The question is : 

“ That tho Hill to provide ngninst tho publication of statomenta likely to prejudice the 
maintenance uf friendly rolatioiiH bct woi'n His Majesty’s Government and the Governments 
of certain foreign States, as passed by tho T..egi8la( ive Assembly, bo taken into considorar 
tion.” 

The motion was adopted. 

Clauses 2, 3 and 4 were added to tne Bill. 

Clause 1 was added to the Bill. 

Tlie Title and Preamble were added t o the Bill. 

The Honourable Sir BRO.JENDRA MITTER : I move that th# 
Bill, as passed by the Legislative Assembly, be passed. 

The motion was adopted. 



SUGAR INDUSTRY (PROTECTION) piLL. 

The Honourable Mr. J. C. B. DRAKE (Commerce Secretary) : Sir, ‘ I 

move : 

** That tho Bill to provide for the fostering and development of the sugar industry in 
British India, as passed by tho Legislative Assembly, bo taken into consideration.** 

In moving for the consideration of this Bill, Sir, I do not think it is neces* 
sary for me to take up a great deal of the 1 iine of the House, because t he Bill 
itself is a very simpki measure and partly because of the somewhat unusual 
circumstances which have attended 1 he birth of protection to this industry, 
I allude to the facts that the Tariff Board*s Report has now been before the 
country for more than a year, for it was actually iniblished in coniuctioii with 
tho budget proposals for 10.31-32. and that tlie main propc»sal made by the 
Tariff Board which Avas that a duty of Rs. 7-4-0 per cwt. shciild he imposed 
upon imported sugar, was, at the same time, carried out to this evtent that 
a revenue duty was placed on sugar, as .Honoural)lc Members are aware, of 
that amount. In these circumstances I propose merely to menti<jii what 
arc the most, important features botli of t he Tariff Board’s R(‘port upon sugar 
and of tlie proposals whicli Covernnient have embodied in tlie Hill before the 
House. T deal first , very briefly, with the <4aim to prol eet ion which t lie sugar 
industry was able to establish ))efore th<‘ Tariff Board. And in speaking of 
the sugar industry I have f <> make it clear that t his 1 erm ineludos a largo range 
of intcrest.s and of operations. It* begins from the growing of siigareano on 
the field, and proceeds I h rough the manufacture of the ditfen'iil kinds of raw 
sugar, such as gur^ up to tlie inamifaciiire of refined erystalline sngai’ in factor- 
ies. The Tariff Board came to the conclusion. that, tho sugar industry as a 
whole was aLle to satisfy the conditions laid dowji by the Indian Fiscal Com- 
mission. But they made llicse roservat ions - -first . that sugar lefining, taken 
by itself, was nnabl(! to satisfy the Fiscal (’ommis.sioirs cond it ions. Sugar 
refining by itself might us(! any material, including imported raw sugar, for 
its purpose, Tlie second reservation was in n*Hpcet of flu* manufaetiire of 
gnr, Tho Tariff Board found that, strict ly .speaking, tln^ mnnufact.iin3 of 
gxir would bo unable to satisfy tho third (Mindition laid down by the Indian 
Fiscal Commission, which is that an indu.stry, in order to (pialify fully for 
protection, shoukl he cap ilile of standing evoiilually against wo: Id competi- 
tion without any protection at all. What they saiil abf>ut gur was this, that, 
if the term may bo used, it had a very good second-hand claim to protection, 
because upon the manufacture of gnr de])cii(ls t(» a vea y great extent the 
prosperity of the cane-growing industry in India. 

Now', while dealing with tlic question of how far tho sugar iiiflustry has 
been found capable of sati.sfying the conflitiems laid down by tjic IiuJian Fiscal 
Commission, it is right to mention cue point. Tin* Tariff Board found, in dis- 
cussing the costs of jiroduction in India, that at the end of tln^ period of protcc- 
tion which they were proposing, the cost of manufacture of crystalline sugar 
in India would not he higher than it is in tw'o-thirds of the sugar-producing 
countries of the world. But there are certain countries in whicli the cost of 
production of sugar is always likely to be low'cr than the cost of production 
in India, and one of those countries is Java.. Nf)W', as Honourable Members 
are no doubt well aware, the greater part of the imports of refined sugar into 
India comes from Java, so that it is only right to say that Government have 
considerable doubt whether, strictly speaking, that third condition of the Fiscal 
Commission is satisfied by the sugar industry in India. But, Sir, in spitft of 
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that they have no do iht wlritever that this measure is a thoroughly sound 
measure an 1 one whicjh t!iey can whole-heartedly commend to the Legislature 
for tie miiu groiiid upon which it is based is the national importance of the 
cane-g owliig in lusti y to In lia. The Tariff Board, »Sir, laid consderable 
stress up>ri t!iis point, an J I have no doubt that Honourable Members who are 
intiivMbel in the subjod hive studio 1 those reasons. [ might, however, just 
say this, tint «it a tirn ^ wlien we are passing through a periofi of almost un- 
pi'ullelel dep: es ion in prices, and when in tliecase of most primary com- 
mi.lities, or p oJucc, i is impossible for Government to do anything at all to 
assist tlie prim iry j)ro 1 iicor . a time lik the present docs seem ^ o be pre-eminent- 
ly one in wliich steps should be taken, if they can be made effective, to improve 
con litions for the primary j)roducer. fn the (lase of sugar, wliat we have is 
a very Urge market in tlie country which has in tlic past been supplied in very 
large measure by imports of foreign sugar. Wlien the Tariff Board reported 
the imports of wliite sugar were in the neighbourhood of one million tons a 
year and, thougli, like all other imports, the amount of sugar imported has 
fallen very consiflcrahly during the last year or so, that c|uantity is still very 
considerable. Ft is then maiidy on the ground of the national importance of 
the sugarcane industry in the agricultural economy of India that this measure 
has been placed liefore tlie House. The provisions of the Bill are simply design- 
ed with the object of cnsurijig that an adecpiatc demand for sugarcane will 
ho maintained in Fndia. 

Now, 1 pass, Sir, to the actual recommendations made by the Tariff Board 
and to the proposals wliic^h are embodied in this Bill. What the Tariff Board 
actually recoinmen led was tliat protection should be given to the sugar industry 
for a porio I of 1 5 ye irs an 1 that that protection shoidd be given entirely by 
means of a duty on imported sugar. The Board proposed that tlic duty should 
be fixed at Rs. 7-4-0 a cwt, for tlie first seven years of the protective period and 
at Rs. 6-4-0 a cwt., one rupee lower, for the remaining pcriinl, and that that duty 
should apply to all grades of sugar. In addition, the Board thought it would 
bo necessary for the Governor General in Council to take power to increase the 
duty wiieuevuM’ tlie market price in Calcutta, without duty, fell below Rs. 4 
a maiiud. The Board then made certain subsidiary recommendations, the 
first of which was that a sum of ten lakhs of rupees should be given by Govern- 
ment annually for rcsearcii and development in connection with the sugar 
industry. It further proposed that Government should take power to call 
for such returns as they thought necessary from the owners of sugar factories 
relating to their pro.lucdion of sugar ; and, lastly, recommended that sugar 
factories should be required by (Jovernment to })ost in conspicuous places in- 
formation relating to the rates paid by them for sugarcane. That was a 
moasiu'o intended to benefit the grower of cane. 

The decisions whiidi Government took on those recommenflations followed 
very closely the recommendations themselves but there arc slight variations. 
Dealing first with the protective period, Government entirely agreed with the 
Tariff Bivrd that in the case of an industry of this kind, which includes the 
production of a field crop, the period of protection must be a long one. ^e 
scheme upon which the proposals are based depends very largely upon im- 
proved types of cane, such as are being evolved by research, being introduced 
throughout the sugarcane areas of India ; not always the same type of cane 
but' that type of cane which is found suitable for each locality ; and also, if 
the whole of the market is to be supplied by Indian sugar, it is clearly neces- 
sary for the total acreage under sugar to be increased. Well, that, Sir, is bound 
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to take a long time. On the other hand. Government felt that to Hx one /ate 
of duty for a period of 14 or 15 yeais would not l-e a wise step. The duty is 
being fixed at a time of profound tlepression and wlien et'onomic. conditions 
and exchanges are u]>set and disturbed. Government thought, theicfoie, 
that the best course would be to lix the rate of duty for some inteimeaiato 
period, and the problem was how to do tliat and at tlie same time to give 
the necessary assurance that tins ijidiistry would heju-otei tcd for the total 
period recommended l)y tlie Board, wbieh was 15 years. The s(oj) they have 
taken to reconcile tlioso two ohjects is shown in the Pieamble to the Bill and 
in clauses 3 and 4. In tlie IVoainble a <letdaralioii is made tliat the intention 
of the Bill is to provide for the fostoiingand develoiunent of the sugar industiy 
for the period emiing on the 31st dav of March, lltUi, that is, for a })e]iod of 
14 years from now', oi‘ for one of 15 yeais if you count fioin the time tliat this 
higher duty was ini])osed upon sugar. And clausi^ juovidcs that the ainond- 
ment made hy sub-section {/), that is the fixing of tin duty at the rates that 
[ have mentioned, should take elfect uj> to the 31st .March, IhoS. (Manse 3 
provides that just heforo the e\])iry of that j)eiio(i an iiujuiry shall be held, 
not into the (jiiestion wMicther protection sliould be continued — that is 
settled by the Bill — but to what (‘xtent prot(‘etion sliould lx* continueil. 

Then, Sir, I shall refer hrietly to the projiosal inadi* by the TaiilT Boaid 
that power should he taken to imjiose an adoitional iluty in eeitain ciiciim- 
stances. That ]>rovisi(jn has lieen made in a somewhat dilVeicnt foim in the 
Bill. It w'as felt by Govcrnineut that the proposal in the teims in width it 
w^as made by thoTarilT Board was rather too rigid, wluneas (ioveinimnt have 
alreiuiy in the Indian Taritf Act a juo vision of tliat nature wliich was imjiortcd 
into the Act in the interests of the steel industry in 1!)27. In clause 4, thoi<?- 
fore, they liave embodied a provisitm which enables the Gov(*rnor Gcncial in 
Council to increase the duty after inquiry if he thhiks it. neec^ssary to do so 
in order to restore — for that is really the idfect of the jirovision — 1<*> restore 
the amount of protection which was originally intended to he givtai by the 
measure. 

The other rccoinmtmdations of tlu^ TariJT Board, regarding the suhinission 
of returns to ( Joverjinient au<l regarding the })osting of notic es giving informa- 
tion regarding tlie prices paid for cane, have been embodied in the Bill. As 
rcgard.s the ISchedulc to the Bill, tlu^ only ojicrativc part in regard to sugar is 
amendment numher 2, the efhjct of which, as Honour alile Members will see, 
is to remove sugar from tlie revenue part of the lariif and place it in Part VI 1, 
which is the protective part of the taritf. MMie other amendments made in 
this Schedule are merely conseciuential, and, in ]>articulai‘, the refeieiices to 
matches and splints may be ilisregarded by llojuiurable .Meiniiers as having 
nothing to do with the measure liefore the llou.si*. 

Now, Sir, then? is only oiu’ word more J should like to say before I sit 
down ami that is in regard to tin? recommend at ion ma<Je by the 'FarilT Board, 
to which I have alluded, that a large sum of money should be made available 
©very year by Government for develojmient and research in connection with 
the sugar industry. As regards this recoin incmiation. Government under- 
stand that the lmi>erial (Jounoil of .Agricultural Keseareh are actually sufficient- 
ly in funds at present to be able to carry out the schemes which have already 
received final approval. Those funds, 1 understand, will carry them on for 
one more year but, if after March , 11)33, the (knmcil is not given further grants, 
it will be necessary for it to curtail its programme in certain directions. On 
that point I can say this on behalf of (Government. They fully agree witfi the 
views expressed by the Select Committee on this Bill in regard to the great 
necessity of seeing that the sugar imlustry is not starved of funds for the 
purpose of research and development, and they hope that it will be possible 
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next year and in succeeding years to g^ant funds to the Imperial Council of 
Agricultural Eosearch which will enable it to carry into effect such schemes for 
development and research in connection with the sugar industry as have been 
fully approved. The intention is to make such grants if the financial situation 
permits of this being done. 

I think, Sir, that is all I need say on the. subject of the Bill. It is one 
in which I have no doubt a groat deal of intt^rest is taken by Members of the 
House as well as by the country at large, and Government believe that, in the 
provisions of this Bill, they have produced as complete a measure as it is possible 
to devise for the adequate protection of this industry. vSir, I move.. 

The Honourable Mr. SATYKNDRA CHANDRA GHOSH MAULIK 
(West Bengal : Non-Muhamniadan) : Sir, wlien I rise to oppose this Bill, 
it must not be supposed for a moment that 1 decry the principle of proUjction 
when if is cxi.ended to a naseont or si niggling industry. Bill why I of^pose 
this Bill is because I do not fall in vvil h all the pioposit ions tliat are set forth 
therein. I would have heartily supported it if J had felt sure that Ihe protec- 
tion would really endure to the entire henefii of tl:o country. Bui as Inonght 
up before this House the Bill intends to prolei^l the c-apitalists and loavesthe 
actual cane-growers in tlu' lurch. This is one of ihe great gaps in the Bill 
which inqiels me to witJalra\v iny sympathy from it altogether. Sir, there 
are several considerations wlncli should weigh with us bchue t liis measure is 
rushed through. First, Sir, tin* sterling having gone off the gold standard, 
the prices of machinery for t he e(|uipinent of upt o date sugar factoiies in India 
have consequently gone u]) by about 20 p(T cent. To this is to be added 10 
[)er cent, customs duty on foreign machinery im}U)sed last year hy the Govern- 
ment. The cost of plant and machinery has. thcrefor(\, increased at least 
by 30 j)er cent, sinc^e. the Tariff Board reported on the devadopment of the 
indigenous sugar iiidust l y . li st amis t o naison, 1 herefm e, t hat few' industrial- 
ifits will eoinc foiward t o start a mnv vcuit lire unless t liey are assured of a fair 
return on their investment and that for a fairly long period. Tlie proposed 
period of seven years i.sthus in.suffieient to attract theea]iital ncerssaiy forthe 
development of the sugar iiidu.siry. Sir, as the Government has recently 
lowered the taxable minimum of income-tax, small investors will naturally 
take into account that factor in putting forth tbeir casli cn new .‘^iigar concerns.. 
This is also another deterrent factor in the scheme. In these circumstances 
the proposed Bill fails to restore eonfidenoe alike in the minds of capitalists 
and investors as both will he uncertain whether the Government W'ould after 
the expiry of seven years continue the protection or whittle it down or scrap 
it altogether. 

Secondly, Sir, by increasing iho import duty on sugar gradually from 
6 per cent, to 175 per cent, the Government liave secured for themselves, on 
the plea of protection, a licence to tax the ])eople for seven years on an article 
of daily food fetching aivncome of 10 crores or so for the purpose of revenue.. 
But from the budget speech of the Honourable the Finance Member we find 
that the expected revenue on foreign .sugar is showing distinct signs of decline. 
The reason for such deterioration is not far to seek. In the dire grip of the 
mone^-faminc through wliicli the people are passing they have perforce turned 
ta cheaper substitutes and have curtailed their sugar consumption in various 
ways. I have information from Bengal that in some of the eastern districts, 
owing to the rise in the price of sugar, people are abjuring all sorts of sweets 
prepared from sugar in their feasts and religious observances. 
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Thirdly, Sir, we must all bear in mind that the leading sugar- producing 
count nes have recently entered into an agi*eement to stabilise the price of 
sugar and have also agreed in furl heranee of that purpose to a scheme known 
as the Ohadboume scheme to restrict the production and export of each sugar- 
producing country for a certain period. The implications of .such a scheme 
must not be lost siglit of. Then there is Java, which with her most efficient 
sugar factories and enormous financial resources will continue to dump her 
production into India in vast quantities at abnormally low prices with a view 
to kill ultimately the indigenous industry. Another import ant factor which 
also needs our altention is the Kiissiaii ]Hoduetion whicli has already continued 
to flow into our Indiaji markets iu large quantities at very chea]) ])riccs. All 
these factors contribute to militate against the revival t>f tin* Indian industry 
amidst unfavourable local conditions. 

Fourthly, Sir, as the financial, industrial and agiicnliiiral outlook of the 
country is getting worse day by day, it docs not entitle ns just at present to 
commit the country to the proposed ]>n>tec-t ion iiKsisnre. 

Lastly, Sir, wiiat safeguard has been promised in th(‘ Hill to protect the 
industry from t he aggression of tlic' f«»rcigu c*a]utalists ( I am reliably informed 
that in view of tlu? protection, foreign sngai* capitalists have already sent 
their emissaries to this country to interest Indian capitalists to o)>cu h 'nnmi 
sugar factories in order to capture within l he country itself tin* sugar industry 
with the ultimate object of frustrating the much -wanted protect ion. In view 
of all that [ have already .stated it will be f)rudent on onr ])art in 1 he prc.seiit 
conditions of the cf)mitry if wo can shelve arnl throw .aside the Hill and wail 
till tlie enhanced duty on machinery is withdrawn, gold standard once more 
stabilised, ami financial ainl agricultural prospects h,*iv(‘ bright (‘ued up. L(3t 
u.s not court disast(*r by rusbiiig through tin* measiirr^ in hot. hastt* amidst 
such dismal beginnings. 8ir, I o])po.se t lie Bill. 

Thk lIoNoeHAimn Ka.ia HI.IOV SlNd DUDIIOHIA or AZlMd.ANJ 
(Bengal : Nominated Non-OJlicial) : Sir, 1 congratulate tin* ( Jovcrrimerit for 
bringing this Bill whicli I think is tin* tliird pri^t i*ct ivc* Hill for the fostering 
and development of some of t he Indian iiidusci ies for t In? manufaet nre of which 
she has got ahnndant raw mat ei ials. 1 ln)[ie for t he day . when f hesc iodust ries, 
will b(* well developed to compete with f<;reign markets ;iiid will he able to 
export lier finished products to foreign count rie.s. Sugar is an every day 
necessity and as .such India will not have to find rnarke‘ts for this coininodity. 
There was a time when the Indian masses consnnn'd very little sugar, rather, 
on tlie contrary, they' used to eonsnnn? the indigenous product, called gvr. 
With the advance of tin; times au<i t he influenee of Western education sugar 
has become one of the m‘ecssaries of India’s life for whiidi she* is at- present 
solely dependent on foreign manufacturers. The .lava manufaci iirers, finding 
that a large number of people use (jur, started impiirting a rlieajicr quality gur 
from that country to kill the indigenous industry for its manufacture. I 
w'ould not have been surprised, if the present state* of things continued for 
a few more years if the Indian mas.<cs had taken to .lava gur which is cheaper. 
In these days of indiwtrial deyelrqjpient India is Jagging behind, though she 
abounds in raw materials for the manufacture of vaiioim finished products. 
I am glad that the Government in 1 his case has acted with foresight and imagi- 
nation and has the courage to belie the statement that the present bureau- 
cracy is too wooden. Rather on the cont fary , t hey have proved by their action 
that India has really Dominion' St at\is in' action. “Befote concluding I would 
like to bring to the notice of the Oovertiment thdt simply by the passing of 
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this Bill their responsibility does not cease. An infant industry M^hich is to be 
nurtured into maturity requires multifarious assistance during its infancy. 
One such assistance required is the help to the manufacturers by giving them 
con icssional rates of railway freight and swift cfirriage for moving their heavy 
machinery from ports to the places of such manufacture. T understand that 
such concessional rates of freight were being given to such manufacturers 
but in the name of retrenchment some of the railways have stopped this con- 
cession. Sir, if that be a fact it will be a great handicap and will work adversely 
on triosc who arc being l efused such concessions. 1 would request Govern- 
ment to look into this matter of concessions. 

Sir, the Tarill Board in its findings have stated tliat the nearer the raw 
materials to a manufactory of sugar tluj greater is the f|uantity of sugar derived 
from such sugarcancs. They fuither stfited that the greater the time taken 
for the delivery of sugarcancs from the liolds to the manufactory the lesser is 
the quantity of siuuose obtained from them. Consequently every sugar 
manufactory should liave cultivable lands around it for the growing of sugar- 
cane and (iovernment should, therefore, ])rovide metalled roads in these 
fields for the easy carriage of canes from the farthest cano-growing field to the 
manufactory by means of motor transport or feeder railways. Lastly, Sir, 
nothing has l)C(iu suggested for giving facilities to the cultivator of sugareanes. 
1 would, therefore, suggest that a system of bounty should als(» he introduced 
for sugarcane growcis according to the (juantity and quality of cane grown. 
Government should take suitable measures to give them irrigation facilities 
as well as demonstrations of growing suj)erior canes so that they can get better 
prices and, at the same time, the manufa(?turer will not lose by paying higher 
prices for canes as a smaller <| uantity of good canes will produce a larger quan- 
tity of sugar. 

With those few remarks 1 support the Bill whole-heartedly and I once 
more coiigratulato the Government for In ingiiig this Bill before the Hou.se. 

The HoNouu.\nLE Rai Bahaucr Lala JAGDISH PBASAl) (United 
Provinces Northern : Non-Muharamadan) ; Sir, F give my whole-hearted 
support to this Bill. I am sorry to find that iny Honourable friend Mr. Ghosh 
Maulik has op|X)sed this important measure. But after hearing his speech 
1 am constrained to say that some of the reasons which he has given to oppose 
the measure afford all the more justification for the levy by the Government 
of a protective duty on the import of foreign sugar. The sugar industry in 
India, Sir, is still in its infancy and it is very necessary that it shouUl be protect- 
ed against foreign competition. All important countries at one stage or the 
other imposed heavy embargoes on foreign imports of sugar in order to en- 
courage their own indigenous produce of sugar and. with a view to be self- 
dependent so far as this important article of food was concerned. In order 
to give an idea as to what protective duties other sugarcane countries have 
imposed on sugar the following figures will he found interesting : 
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United St^ites • 


• 

• 

. 


. 6 

0 

0 

»* 

Germany. • 


• 

• 


. 

• 7 

3 

0 

»» 

Franco • . 

• 

• 

• 

• 

. 

, 7 

8 

0 

perewt. 

South Africa • 

• 

• 

• 

• 


'• 4 

6 

0 

l)er maund. 

AuBtiia. • 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

. 6 

0 

0 

#» 
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And Australia has plac'cd a complete embargo on foieigii sugar. Sir, as was 
admitted by the Indian Sugar Committee of Jnclia at one time used not 
only to supply its own needs in tlu* inattei of sugar pKxiuc tion liutalso had a 
great export trade in this con\rmxlity. Jhit owing to want of eiicoin agemcnt 
and assistance by the 8tate until the yt ar 192.*1 — w]\en. as a i esult of the i ecom- 
mendatioiis of the Indian Fiscal (Vmn ission, the Coveuiment was ooniinitted 
to a policy of discriminating ])rote( tinn — the sugar iiulustiy in India i ould not 
withstand the organised foreign eoinjretitioii e.l* Java and Fuioj'ean sugar 
producers who, with tlieir organis('»i atten.pts, im^aovixl methods and hetter 
facilities dumperi tluir sugar on tlie Indian maikit at very low prices. The 
Government of lialia dul not give their sfiic.ns eoiisldi i ation for tire iinpiove- 
nient of the sugar industry until son.c* time ago, wliile in other eountiies it has 
always been regardrxl as one of the key inclnstiies of national impoitance, 
with the result that the sugar industry in India (‘ontinuc'd to have a ])reeat iou8 
existence. At last the Im])erial (himeil of Agi ie.nltural Keseareh with its 
Sugar (Vmimittee took u]) the (jiustiori of this industry in right earnest and 
emphasised on the (h)veTnrnent the urgent necessity of r(*ft*iiing the qiUNstion 
of sugar industry for invc'stigatiori by the Tariff Board in the interest of as 
large a population as 20 million ]KM»ph‘ who are directly interc'stod in sugar- 
cane growing, in ordcu- to find out if a easc^ for protei tion existed for the sugar 
industry in India. The TarilT Board suhmitti‘d its r(‘])ort early last ycjar and 
found that the Indian sugar industry fully fulfilled all the conditions that 
the Fiscal (Unninission laid dowai for the grant of protecJioii. In this con- 
nection I would invite the attention of the* House* to an extract from the rele- 
vant paragraph of the Tariff Board’s Repot t making out a case for ])iotcetion 
of the sugar industry in India. Says the Tariff Ihrard : 

“ It is necossary on j^onorul Krouixls lo maintain or* iiirrouHn the area under 

oano and to secure this and an outlet inuHt lx? proNidod for KurpJus cano. llnloKS stops iir6 
taken in this direction, a waicjus iTisis must r<‘snlf in tlm tj^r indiisfiy as the H‘Kult oi over- 
production, great hardshi]) will Ix' cauMc<l to the ciiltixatois, wljilo agjiciiJtiiio in general 
will receive a sevcri' blow'. Finally, cuiio is the only iinpoitunt agricuiliirul jjroduct tho 
price of wliicb is not doterininod by world conditions, atal (loverninenf thoreloie linn it in 
its power at this time of soven^ >igricultural do|m‘Ksi«»irto afTord substantial assistaiao to 
the agricnltural classes by protix ting the sugar industry **. 

Sir, the sirgar iiulrrstiy in the matter of proleetiou stands on (juitti a dilferent 

12 Noon footing from the indirstr res which had hitherto been given 
^ jrroteetion by the Legislature. This industry, unlike other 

industries which aregeu(*rally confirie<l tx) a fe.w individrtal fir iirs, seeks to benefit 
a huge population, both agricrrltrrral and industrial, without iiitposing any 
great burden on the ]>oor class of corisuiner s, bccaitst; the. <^videlr(re before tho 
Tariff Board clearly showTd that white sugar is mainly used by the well-to-do 
classes, the middle classes use about half srrgar and half tjifr and th(? poorer 
classes in the main use f//o-, and as there is n(» relation Ix'tweeir tli*^ jrrice of 
white sugar and gur the poorer classes will hardly strlfer by th(5 levy of the 
protective duty. In this cojineetiorr t Ire folkrw ing renrarks of tho Tai iff Board 
deserve special attention : 

“ We boliovo wo arc justified in assuming lliciefurc tliMt the iigricultuiiHfH, who are tho 
poorest as wrell as tho largest clnss in Iinliu, will inr-iir very little if any iiddif ional expendi- 
ture as a result of tho protective duty on sugar. On the othesr hnnd. tho gain which will 
accrue to agriculture from tho oxtension of white sugar factories, tho exclusion of foreign 
sugar and the prevention of the manufa<’turo of Iniitatioii or ufiult orated fft/r, shoukl far 
outweigh any disadvantage resulting from an inerr^aso in the prif-e of imported sugar above 
tho prevailing low levels. Tho duty will wo boliovo bo borne in t ho main by the urban popu- ^ 
lation. but ovon here the incidence of taxation will brs higher per head in the case of tho * 
well-to-do and middle classes. It may also bo poiiite<i out that heretofore, on balance, tho 
'burden imposed by the adoption of a 8yst<?m of prot4xrtion has boon borne by tho agricul- 
turists for the benefit of the urban industrial population. This is the first occasion on which 
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proposals for protection will be of direct advantage to the rural classes, both agriculturists 
ana labourers, and there is therefore perhaps a rough justice about the proposals which 
should appeal to the unbiased observer 

In the face of these weighty observations of the Tariff Board I tliink there 
need be no misgivings about the utility of the proposed measure, and the bogey 
of the interests of the consumers being adversely affected by this Bill should 
not in my humble ox)inion deter the House from doing its duty by the agri- 
culturist who is the backbone of the country ami the industrialist whose 
coming more and more into the field is a desideratum in India. 

Sir, there is one imjxjrtarit ]>oiiit to whicdi the Honourable Mr. Ghosh 
Maulik made a reference in his speech. It is the danger of foreigners taking 
advantage of the t.'irilT wall to (‘stahlish sugar facdories in India to the dis- 
advantage of Indian intcM osts. In this connection I must say that the Govern- 
ment of India should carefully watch any developments in tliis direction with 
a view to considering whether any action shoid<l be taken to jnevent control 
of the industry from falling into foriugn hands. 

Sir, £ strongly supfiort tlic measure and liora^ tliafc the House wdll pass 

It. 

The H()N(iruABLK Mu. JAGADISH (TIANJ)KA BANEBJEE (East 
Bengal : Non-Muhammadaii) : Sir. the main pm pose of this Bill is to provide 
for the fo.stering and development of tlic sugar iiuliisii y in Hi itisli India. There 
was a time in our (country. Sir, when slu^ was not only sclf-dc]K ndcjit in respect 
of supplying ln‘r own need hut aI.'<o had a considc able e.\port trade in sugar ; 
but owing to want of state-aid an I eneourjig(un(‘nt by way of any protective 
duty on sugar till IDId, the .sugar industry m India heeame crippled and had 
such a miserable decline that tlie Indian marked \ras practically Jiionopolised 
by foreign, especially dava, sugar which was sold at. a very low price. From 
1910, when tlie unsatisfactory fiiiuieial condition of GoveinmcMit compelled 
them to iinpo.se a duty on imjwted sugar, this duty had to he imTeasod year 
by year from 5 per cent, to 25 per rent, wl ralon w in 1925-20 and to a specific 
duty of Ks. 3-4-9 pies per maim ! in 1920-27 to Ks. 5-2-10 pics in 1931-32, The 
history of the sugar industry in India is ziot perha])s unknown to you. Sir, 
and the Honourable Mcunhers of this Hoii.se and 1 need not take up 3 "our time 
by repoiviing it or quoting chai»ler and verse* from eitlnn tlie Beiant of the 
Indian Sugar Committee of 1920 or that of the Tariff Board who have recom- 
memlod the levy of a ])r iteetive duty on sugar. Sir. 1 am an out and out pro- 
tectionist and wlien I realise that tlie proposed protcedion is mainly in the 
interest of the Indian sugar iiulustry anil the cultivation of sugarcane I gladly 
welcome this measure for protection. Bull would suggest that Government 
should exercise control over tlic prices as I am afraid this duty may lead to 
unscrupulous ])rolitccriiig by wholesale as well as retail dealers in the country. 
In this connection, Sir, I w'ould further suggest that Govcinment should en- 
lighten the Central Legislature with their annual rejiorts regarding the progress 
and development of tlie sugar industry in India anti hmv far tliey have given 
effect to tlie recommendations of the Tariff Boartl in respect of research wwk 
done by the Imperial Council of Agricultural Beseaveh and the money spent 
for that purpose. In a country like India, Sir, protective duty on a certain 
commodity soraetiraes lures foreign capitalists to set up fatdories and concerns 
here and I am afraid foreign interests may take advantage of this tariff on 
sugar which is an important article of food and may establish sugar factories 
here to the great disadvantage of and tletriment to the interests of the Indian 
producers. This aspect of this Bill should engage the seriou.s consideration 
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of Government and means must be found by them to check the inflow of foreign 
capital into India, especially in the matter of sugar factories ; otherwise, tlie 
main purpose of the Bill will surely bo defeated and the Indian sugar industry 
may fall into the hands of foreigners like the match industry in India. 

With these few suggestions, Sir, I should like to support the passage of 
the Bill and resume my sc^at. 

The Honourable Mr. ABU ABDULLAH SYKD HUSSAIN IMiVM 
(Bihar and Orissa : Muliaininadan) : Sir, in rising to support this Bill I wish 
to point out that, as is well known to the House, I am not in favour uf pro- 
tection in general. 1 give my support to this measure of protection because 
1 find that it williielp the labourer more than the capitalist. In other industries 
this is not the case. A point made by certain of my Honourable friends is that 
probably this protection will aitrae.r* capitalists and outsiders who will come 
and establish the sugar industry in India. It might be a l)ad thing from the 
industrialists' point of view, Imt from the agriculturists' point of view it will 
be quite welcome, because we have suiricieiit raw material not only for tho 
pre.sent number of factories, but even double juid t reble t he niimher of factories 
could very well he siq^plied witli raw material. And if the capital comes from 
abroad it will absorb only a certain ])ar( of llic profits and a larger amount of 
profit which will accrue from tho developineiit of the sugar indusl ry will remain 
ill India in tho form of prices paid to the agricailtiirist and labour charges. 
Sir, a very good suggestion has been iiuwle by my Honourable friend, Mr. 
Ghosh Maul ik, and [ speoialJy roeomuiend it lotheattcntion of the Govern- 
ment, although it did not come in so many wordt? hut I think he will bo 
satisfied if Governmt'nt follow the line he suggested with which 1 also agree. 

The Tariff Board rec(Mumend<Ml that t should he an outlay of 
Rs. 10,t)(),tH)0 on agricultural re.se.ireii. 'fhe ( Jovenum^rit in the present 
financial sj ringt iujy cannot find t hat sum, but t he h^asi l lay could do would he 
to mak(? tlio sugar inacliiuery coming from outside liulia diit y-frc(*. This is a 
measure for which t liey do not reejuire any logislat ivc sand iou. They can do 
it by executive order and it will he hailcil by all Indians as a genuim? effort 
on the part of the (ioveriinicnt to hosier this industry. great mistiTiHt 

which is generally piHsluccd in fivlia on account, of proteci ive dut y is, that tho 
Government waiit to fill their colfers, and it is in I Ik* guist? of protect ive duty 
that they conic up to tho Imlian Legislature to gd their support. I think 
if the Government find it possible to k*-. go a finv I liousands at times --it. will 
not be more than a lakh of j upees or so in t he year il will not. eanse a great 
amount of inconvenience hut it will give pr«)of of a genuiiio desire on the part 
of Government to foster Indian industries. Sir, in fact the; without duty 
Java sugar landed cost in Calcutta comes to sonu-t hing like Ks. 1 It; a. ton and 
the duty loRs. 145 a ton. Thissliows ilK^greal handicaplh.it must h(5 yilaccd 
on Java sugar to hctliT the position of India in thc^ sugar imlustry, inasmuch 
as it shows that more than a lOO percent . duty is ly^puiredt o foster! he industry. 
The reason why we have g«>t f o impo.^e such a high raL* of duty is that 
Indian sugar is not as good as it iniglit be and it is morc5 1 cjwards t he agricul- 
tural side of this industry that the a' tent ion of t he Government should ho drawn 
than to the manufacturing side. It is very essential t hat mat erial helj) should 
be given and everv effort should he made to improve the quality of sugarcane 
grown in India and then and only then can we hope to cstabbsli the sugar 
industiy on a sound basis. If we go on giving protection, it does not matter 
for how long, unle.s.s we improve the quality of the sugarcane we cannot es- 
tablish the sugarcane industry in India. It is because Java is very fortunate 
in having a good quality of sugarcane that the cost of production is small. 
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It is well known that the labour cost in India is very low. We have got natural 
advantages, but every advantage is set at naught by the poor quality of the 
sugarcane and U is therefore that I draw the a! tention of the Government to 
do some' hing substantial, and not merelv lip service, as far as the agricultural 
aspect s of the sugar industry is concerned. 

Wi':h 1 hcso few words, Sir, T support this motion. 

Thk Honotjharle Rai Bahadur Lala RAM SARAN DAS (Punjab : 
Non-M'iliainmadan) : Sir, I ri.sc to support the Bill and as this matter has 
been d?al!: with in detail by many Honourable Members of this House T need 
not take up the time of t he Council. The only point which T want to put 
forward is that the life of the Bill has not heen made long enough. Audi 
think, Sir, that thosf* people who are intending to put up new sugar factories 
are feeling rather reluct. ant on this point as to when this protection will end* 
With these few remarks, Sir, T 8Uf)port t ho Bill atid wish that as long as pro- 
tect ion is necessary in the interest s of the Indian imlustry it will be maintained 
and kcf)t up. 

The Honourable Mr. J. (h B. DR.AKK : Sir, in view of thegeneral 
support, which (his measure has received at the hands of the House there is 
very lit Me that I wish to s.ay. The speech which my Honourable friend Mr. 
Ghosh Maulik made has, I think, l>eou answered to a very large e.Ktent by the 
very interesting speech which we heard from the Honourable Rai Bahadur 
Lala Jagdish Prasad. Perliajw I might be permitted to say that T found the 
arguments which my Honoiirahle friend Mr. Ghosh Maulik used in places a 
li'tle self-contradictory. He began, I think, by saying that one of his ob- 
ject ions to t he measure was ( hat i' was designed in the iut ores* s of the capitalist 
rather than in tliose of the grower of sugarcane. But he immediately went 
on to say that wi' li a measure of this kind ho was afraifl t hat capi' al would not 
bo a' tracked. Bii* , Sir, T need no*^ dwell on th;U poiiU , and T sliall pass on to 
wha^ fell from mv Honourabh* friend Raja Bij'oy Sing Ondhoria. He, Sir, 
asked espcciallv ^ ha' t he quos' ion of railway concessions for i he sug.ar industry 
might betaken in^o eon^iilora' ion by Government. All I can say about that, 
Sir, is tha*^, as is usual, if the in’ crests concerned af)proaeh the .Agents of the 
Railwavs which carrv t he machiiiery or Mieir ptv)dnco, I am qui‘e sure that due 
at‘ ciition will be paid 1 o auv represon^a* ions t hat are made. He .also referred, 
Sir, to the ques^ ion whet her i- would not be possible for a bounty t o be given in 
some form to ^hc gr<»wors or orodiunws of sugar. Tha+, Sir, was a point that 
was e.Kaniiuod bv Mie TarilT Board and V had to be dismissed because, quite 
obviously, for adniiuis' ra' ive reasons the grau^ i>f a bounty on the production 
of sugar is really on* <yl t he qucsHoii. It would be impossible for any agency 
tha*^ Governuient might, devise ♦ o keep a check lui t ho amouT)^ of cane produced 
b^'’ everv grower or producer. Then, Sir, niv Honourable friend Mr. Banerjee 
referred to two points. One was the quo^'ion of receiving reports annually 
about theprogre.w made in sugar producHon and abo in research and develop- 
ment in connec ion wi' h the sugar irfdus' rv. Tha* , Sir, wa.s a point particularly 
noticed by theSclec' Comml' tceont ho Bill, which made adefinit e recommenda- 
tion that an annual report should be presented to the Legislature showing the 
amount expended on and the progress made in research and development. 
I have no doubt that that recommenda* ion will he given duo anention by the 
Qovemraent. The other point that w'as raised by my Honourable friend Mr. 
Banisrjee, and also by other speakers, was the question whether there was a 
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real danger of foreign interests coining in and establishing faotorios behind <he 
tariff wall to the detriment of the Indian industry. That point also, Sir, was 
very carefully considered in the Select ("onnnittee and they decided finally to 
make a recommendation in their report which is to the effect that in view of 
fears which have bwn expressed that interests outside the Ihitiah Empire 
might take advantage of the tarilT wall to establish fac'ciries to the dc'riment 
of Indian interests tht‘ (Joveriior Oeneral in Council should watch any dcveh)p- 
ments in this direct kai with a view t4» considering wlicther any ac'ion should 
be taken to prevent t lu? control of t lie industry, or any considerable jiart of it, 
from falling into f(»reign hands. That, Sir, like the ot her rocommenda ions 
will be given the clost*st attention hy Government. 

One other matt or w liich pei haps I might ment ion very hrii^lly is the reqne.‘«t 
made by the Honourahli* Mr. Oho.^h Maulik, and rcfieafedhy inv HonouraMe 
friend Mr. Hussain Finam. that imports of sugar nvichinery jthould In^admi ted 
free of duty. Well, Sir, I am afraid tha^ I can give lU) promise in that direc- 
tion, particularly in the ahseiicc of my Honourable friend Mr. IJrayno who I 
am sure would have* a good di-al to sav about it . Hut I should like to call the 
attention of the* House t o t he fact t liat protcetion is lunng aflorderl on a generous 
scale to the sugar indust ry and actually at the nroent moment , whiU? t lu'rc is 
this duty upon niaehineiy, there is also a surcharge on t he revenue duly upon 
sugar which operates until the 31st March, 1033. 1 think, Sir, that there is 

nothing else that I need say. 

Thk Ho.NouKtULK TiiK PRESIDENT : The question is ; 

“ That the Pill tci provide fur the fostering and dovi'Iopincnt of tho sugar industry in 
British India, as pass<‘d hy tlie Legislative Assembly, be* taken info conHuJeration.** 

Tlie motion was achiptcd. 

Clauses 2, 3, 4, ri atid (i were*, added to the Hill. 

The Scliednlc wa.s tidded t o t ho Hill. 

Claii.se I was added to the Hill. 

The Til le and Pn'iimhle were added to t he Hill. 

Thk HoNOUKAJiiiK Mu. J. C. H. DRAKE : Sir, I move that the Hill, as 
pa.ssed hy f lie Lf'gislat iv(^ .Assembly, he passecl. 

The motion was adopted. 


INDI.AN AIR FORCE HILL. 

Thr Honourmilk -Mr. (h. R. F. TOTTENHAM (.Army Sec: o' ary): 
Sir, I beg to move ; 

“ That tho Bill to pro\ ido for tho administration anri rliv iplino of tho Indian Air Force, 
as passed by tho Legislativo Assombly, bo taken into consirloration.’* 

At the outset, Sir, may I express to the lIou.se Hie personal regret of His 
Excellency the Commandcr-in-Chicf I hat ho ha.s been unable to be present 
to-day to take charge of thi.s Hill. His E.xcelleney had hoped to do so, but he 
had to leave Delhi some days ago on an extended tour, and for one reason and * 
another it proved impo.s8ibIe for thi.s Bill to reach this House hefon? he left.. 

I am sure that no one regret s more t han His Excellency himself that this should 
be the case. 
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As to the Bill itself. Sir, I do not think 1 need detain the House for any 
length of time or that Honourable Members will expect from me any elaborate 
expcwitioii of its provisions. An Act of the Indian Legislature is necessary 
in order to bring into existence an Indian Air Force and to provide for its 
administration, discipline and control. The measure is therefore one of con- 
siderable importance. Indeed it marks a definite stage in the history of the 
defence (if India. The Bill also contains a large number of clauses. On the 
other hand, it does not contain anything that is either novel or expenmental 
in character. It simply presents in a self-contained and in as simple a form as 
possible the normal i>rovisioiis of a disciplinary Act such as is applied to any 
arm of His Majesty’s Forces ; and, as the Statement of Objects and Reasons 
will show, it is based almost exclusively on the existing provisions of the 
British Air Force Act or the Indian Army Act. The Bill was drafted in 
the first instance with a great deal of care and labour by a process of selection 
from these two sources, so as to adapt them to the ])urposes of an Indian Air 
Force. Subsequently it received at the hands of the Select Committee further 
detailed and careful scr utiny, as a result of w hich a few minor ainendmeiits 
were made and the wording of section 9 w'as amplified to make it clear that 
enrolment in t he Indian Air Force should be confined to genuine Indian citizens. 
The Bill as so amended was passed by the Legislative Assembly without 
hesitation, and it. lias t herclore reached t liis House in a form in which I think I 
can coiifichuitly recoiumend its aeceptauee. 

Sir, I move. 

'riiK lloNouKAULn Eai Baiiaduk Lala JAGDISH PRASAD (United 
Provinces Northern: Non-Muhammadan): Sir, if I rise to speak on this 
Bill 1 do so with the object of entering my ])rolosl against t he attitude of the 
CSrovonmient as to the manner in which recruitment for the Indian Air Force 
is to be made in future. Tu the Stateiiieiit of Objeerts and Reasons appended 
to the Bill 1 find the following passage : 

“The porsoiinel of tho fiidian Air Forro will very lur^jfoly bo drawn from tho cliisses 
which now furnisli recruits to tlu? Indian Anny, etc.*' 

No>v, Sir, llie House I am sure is well aware that Indian public o])iiiiou 
has never reconciled it self t o t lie praci \v,q billowed by t h(^ Government of making 
recruitment for the Indian Army from some sjiecially privileged classes to the 
exclusion of certain other classes. It has been t he ]iublie demand till along that 
recruits to the Indian Army should be ilrawii from every section of tho com- 
munity. But the GovcM'iimeiit has up tijl now' jiersistently ignoredthis demand. 
Now’ it seems that, the practice of certain s])ecial classes alone furnishing recruits 
to the IiKliiMi Army is not going to sto]) lien^ but is being carried to recruitment 
for the Indian Air Force a.s wh‘11. This jirineiplc, Sir, to my mind is highly 
objectionable and does not augur well for the future of t bis great undertaking. 
The virus of separation on t he basis of castes and creeds is already eating into 
tlie vitals of this great country, why accentuate public dissatisfaction and dis- 
trust by carrying the policy of differentiation further to the case of this newly 
bom enterprise I Sir, the Indian Air Force has a bright future before it, and 
I am strongly of opinion that the personnel of the Force should be drawn from 
all classes irrespective of caste, creed or colour, and there should be ]£o restric- 
tions whatsoever imposed upon any classes in the matter of recruitment to it. 
I hope, Sir, that my suggestion, very reasouable as it is will commend itself 
to the Government. 
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The Honourable Mb. ABU ABDULLAH SYED HUSSAIN IMAM 
(Bihar and Orissa : Muhammadan) : Sir, 1 also rise t o speak on this Bill with 
a view to informing the Government that we are not satisfied with what the 
Government have up till now done in regard to t ho Air Force. It has probably 
escaped the attention of most of the Members that tins Bill is for an Indian 
Air Force, and not for the Royal Air Force. This distinction is very essential 
to remember, if we want to understand the extent to which this Act will be 
applicable. While we spent Rs. 2, 4b, 00, 000 on the Royal Air Force in the year 
1930-31, the magnificent sum of Rs. 24,000 was spent on the Indian Air Force 
in the year just completed. This big and lengthy Bill has been brought in to 
affect only that part of our Budget in the Air lA)rco Depart ment which is known 
as the Indian Air Force. What wo want is not tlie Indianisation of a solitary 
unit of the Royal Air Force ; we wisl; that Indianisation should proceed in an 
effective way, so that in a short and definite period wo might have an Indian 
Air Force. That principle, wliicli has been very many t imes condemned, and 
is known as the S-iinit scheme in the Army, is going to bo perpetrated in the Air 
Force as well. We are promised that we will have a wing or a squadron — 
I do not know' the technical term — ^which will be known as the Indian Air 
Force. There arc only five Indian officers who are coming forward at the tail 
end of this year. At this moment we cannot oppose t !<e passage of this Bill, 
but we can appeal to the Govci’nment to expedite the .process of Indiaiiisalion 
and also to take away the cont rol of the War Ofiice. 1 am informed — I am 
subject to correction by the Honourable Member — that tiio Royal Air Force is 
not subject to the Army Member. Is it a fact ? We should like our unit to 
be under the control of tlio Army Member of tlie Executive (k)uncil of the 
Governor General. As it is, tlie control of »thc War Office (jannot be in the 
interests of India. However strong the dilfereiico of opinion might he among 
us and the Members of the Treasury Beiudies, at least they arc hotter, and for 
our purposes more friendly, than wo could ever expect the War Office to be. 
Therefore, Sir, [ support this Bill, hut i bring these facts to the notice of the 
Government for redress. 

The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala RAM SARAN DAS (Punjab: 
Non-Muhammadan) : Sir, 1 should like the Honourable the Army Secretary 
to kindly inform this House wlietlier this Inilian Air Kore.e and the Royal Air 
Force will have a common cadre and whether they will he part and parcel of 
the Royal Air Force in Iinlia, I fully support the. points raised by my 
Honourable friend llai Bahadur Lala Jagdisli Prasad as far as recruitment to 
the Air Force is concerned ; and I should also like tlie Honouraldc the Army 
Secretary to enunciate the policy of the Government so fai' as l ectruitnicni to the 
Air Force is concerned. I would also like to know, Sir, why the Air Force 
officers have not been put under the orders of the Distiict Comiiiaiiders. That 
is a novel departure and I should like to know the reason whicli led Govern- 
ment to make these officers independent of the Disti ict Commanders. Then, 
Sir, another point on w'liich I want to Jay stress is that the number of ofiicorB 
recruited in the Air Force yearly should be sucli as to make the Indian Force 
all Indian at least during the next 10 years. With these remarks, I support 
the Bill. 

The Honourable Mr. G. K. F. TOTTENHAM : Sir, I hope the House 
will me if 1 give somewhat unsatisfactory answers to various points 

that.Jiij!^ been raised in the debate to-day. I only took charge of my office 
yesteiiliii^ and I do not think I can be expected to have such a complete 
knowledge of the questions as I may hope to acquire in a few months’ time* 
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There is one point, however, which was raised by several speakers regarding 
recruitment to the new Force, based on a passage in the Statement of Objects 
and Beasons, from which it appears that Honourable Members have received 
the impression that recruitment to the Indian Air Force is to be restricted to 
what is known as the martial classes, the classes from which recruitment for the 
Army is made. The passage in the Statement of Objects and Beasons which 
refers to that matter gave, 1 am afraid, a wrong impression also in another 
place, which was corrected, I see, by my. predecessor in the Legislative Assembly. 
What he said was this : 

“As regards the passage ^in^^tho"JSfeafcemoiit^of Objects and Reasons, to which my 
Honourable friend has drawn attention, 1 must say that I had not realised how much it 
might oonvey, in the di root ion of suggesting that the recruitment of the Air Force will 
bo lim'ted to certain classes. It is not intended to convey that improssion at all* It was 
merely an anticipation that for some time at any rate those closes would be likely to 
provide the bulk of the voluntoora for tho Indian Air Forco. But os far os I am aware, 
there is no intention at all to rostrict the recruitment for this very smaU forco 

There is no intention and tliere never has been any intention that there 
should bo class composition in the Indian Air Force. 

Another speaker l oterred to the small amount of money that has been 
provided for tho ftidiaii Air Forco in the Butlget for tho curjont year. Tliat is 
due to the fact, as explained in tho *Statement of Objects and Beasons, that 
these young men who are coming out shortly to take up commissions in the 
Indian Air Force will have to uiKlergo a period of attachment to a Boyal Air 
Force unit and therefor e the expenditure during this y(?ar will be of a i)reli- 
mioary nature. No tloubt it will increase as time goes on. 1 am not myself 
exactly aware of the position as reganls the number of recruits who are under 
training at home. Six ollicers are shortly arriving and I believe a similar 
number who are umier training at Oranwell will come out in due course. I 
hope tho House will forgive me if 1 irass over the larger points about iiidianisa- 
tion at this stage and will be content with the assurance that I sliall study 
them. 

Tub Honoukable tub PBESIDENT : Tlie question is : 

“ That tho Bill to provide for tho admimstration uad disciplino of tho ludian Air 
Force, as passed by tho Logislative Assembly, be taken into considoration.*' 

The motion was adopted. 

Tub Honourablk tice PBESIDENT : The Bill is a very long one and I 
think it will be convenient if 1 put the clauses to the Council in groups accord* 
ing to tho Chapters. If any Honourable Member wishes to speak on any parti- 
cular clause of the Bill, I hope he will stop me when I mention the number of 
that clause. 

Clauses 2 to 0 were added to the Bill. 

Clauses 7 to 18 were added to the Bill. 

Clauses 19 to 30 were added to the Bill. 

Clauses 31 to 58 were added to the Bill. 

Clauses 59 to 64 were added to the Bill. 

Qauses 65 to 82 were added to the Bill. 
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Clauses 83 to 99 were added to the Bill. 

Clauses 100 to 110 were added to the Bill. 

Glauses 111 to 119 were added to the Bill. 

Clauses 120 to 128 were added to the Bill. 

Glauses 129 and 130 were added to the BUI. 

The Schedule was added to the Bill. 

Clause 1 was added to the Bill. 

The Title and Preamble were added to the Bill. 

The Honourable Mr. G. K. P. TOTTENHiVM : Sii*, 1 move that the 
Bill, as passed by the Legislative Assembly, be passed. 

The motion was adopted. 


INDIAN TARIFF (WIRELESS BROxiDCASTiNG) xUlENDMENT BILL. 

The Honourable Mr. J. A. SIIELLIDY (Industries and Labour Secre- 
tary) : Sir, I move : 

“ Thftti the Bill to provitlo funds to onablo CJovominonl to coiitiiiuo wireless broad* 
casting in India, by increasing tho import duties loviublu on wlroloss roceptiun apparatua, 
as passed by tho Logislativo Assembly, bo taken into cousidoraiion.'’ 

Sir, it was in 1927 that tho Indian Broadcasting Company started its 
opeiations. They never proved a success and eventually the Company went 
into liquidation in 1930, The Government of India, Jiowevcr, wore of the 
opinion, and public opinion also was behind them, that broadcasting should 
not be allowed to stop, and consequently they bought over the two stations at 
Calcutta and Bombay for a sum of Ks. 3 lakhs. They realised at the time that 
this experiment would cost them about Rs. 1,49,000 a year. They were 
achieving such economies as they could and at tlie same time trying to 
attract now license holders. Then came retrenchment, and the Retrenchment 
Committee examined the Service an<I decided that broadcasting should 
cease. * The Government of India could not hold that this was an essential 
duty which it hud to perform and agreed witli tJic decision of the Retrenchment 
Committee. As soon, however, as that decision was announced, there was 
immediately considerable agitation amongst persens who were interested in 
broadcasting and amongst ijeople who sold the parts fur broad casting for the 
coiitmuance of the service. Goveriimeut, having regard to this, came to the 
conclusion that if possible they should continue this service but on the ba.sis 
that the service should pay its own way. Theve were various ways in which 
we could try to do this. One w'as to cut down expenditure. Well, the ex- 
penditure for next year as we have budget ted will be Rs. 2,3S,0l>0 and when I 
tell this Council that the expenditure under Company-management in tho three 
years that the Co mpany had the service came to Rs. 2,97,000, Rs. 3,35,000 and 
Rs. 3,17,000, I thiiik tho House will agree with me that there is no further 
possibility of reduction in expenditure. Reduction in expenditure must mean 
in expenditure on programmes, and reduction in expenditure on 
necessarily offers fewer attractions to subscribers thus bringi^ 
in lefiK'l^enue. Our revenue coming in from various sources amounts next 
year i«rt^J,imate to about Rs. 1,70,0(X), leaving a very considerable gap. We 
therefore came to tho conolusion that the only tiling we could do was to put 
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a duty on to these instruments in order to provide some means of bridging the 
gap. I would not care to give a definite figure of the amount that we shall 
receive from this source, but at all events we hope it will be sufficient to cover 
that gap as nearly as possible. There is only one other point, Sir, I would like 
to make, and that is, there has been talk of a great deal of piracy, people with 
broadcasting sets who do not take out licenses. I w^ould appeal to everybody 
and to all holders of broadcasting sets through Members of this Council, that 
the evasion of this tax should really be stopped. If they are interested enough 
in broadcasting to take out broadcasting sets, then I think it is up to them to 
pay for their licenses. It is by means of these licenses that we look mainly for 
support for this service. If people will evade this tax there is only one thing 
certain in the future, and that is that broadcasting will cease. 


The Uonoubable Mb. JAGADISH CHANDKA J3.VNEKJEE (East 
Bengal : Non-Muhammadan) : Sir, I accord my hearty support to the Bill 
as passed by the Legislative Assembly, and then clearly explained by our 
Honourable friend Mr. Shillidy. In these modern days, Sir, wireless has 
become an indispciiHable thing from various points of view and its usefulness 
cannot be questioned. And, therefore, it should be our pleasure to provide 
funds to enable Government to continue wueless broadcasting in India and if 
for this purpose the import duties on wireless recoi>tioii apparatus arc to be 
increased, this House ought to be a party to such a measure. Some of my 
Honourable friends hero may t alk of the law of diminishing returns as the prices 
of the wireless sets may ne(?e.ssarily go up which may not fetch the amount of 
revenue from the import dut ies that may be expected of them. But consider- 
ing the pros and cons of the different aspects of the Bill and the prospects 
of wireless broadcasting in India, no other, no better and no greater provision 
could be made or could have been suggested by Government to have it con- 
tinued, than to have legislation to increase the import duties on the radio 
reception apparatus. Kadio sets. Sir, are at present being purchased in India 
not by the masses but by the classes and as such the expected increase of a few 
rupees in their iJriccs will not adversely affect their importation to India. I 
hope. Sir, the noii-uffieial Members of this Honourable House will join hands 
with Government and accept the Bill and pass it into an Act . 


The Honoubable Rai Bahadub Lala RAM SAR^VN DAS (Punjab : . 
Non-Muhammadan) : Sir, I rise to support the measure and I make only a 
few observations on the subject. In these days of economic distress and in- 
crease of lawlessness and crime, 1 would suggest to the Government of India to 
bring to the notice of the various provincial Governments the installation of 
radio sets in important police stations and tahsils in order to crush down crime 
and lawless movements and do the same themselves in areas under their direct 
control. As far as education is concerned, Su*, I would also suggest that in 
various village schools wireless sets may be introduced where educative pro- 
paganda may be broadcasted for the use of the students there. I think, Sir, 
that wireless, as my Honourable friend has said, is now becoming a necessity 
and every good and proper use should be made of it. 

Tub Honoubable Mr. J. A. SHILLIDY : Sii*, I have very little, to say. 
«I am very grateful to my friend the Honourable Mr. Bancrjee very 

strong support he has given to this Bill. As regards the proposal l^&mating 
from the Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala Ram Saran Das that sets for general 
information should be furnished by Local Governments, that is a proposal 
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that has been considered before. It is obviously a matter for the Lboal 
Governments and it is a matter which their Councils can take up should the 
Local Governments at any time feel that it will materially assist them in their 
efforts of propaganda. As regards the educative use of broadcasting, there 
again as the Honourable Member is well aware education is a provincial trans- 
ferred subject and I am sure the Local Governments cannot be blind to this 
aspect of broadcasting. I would suggest to the Honourable Member that he 
should get friends of his to raise this aspect of broadcasting in t he Local 
Gouncik. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : The question is : 

** That the Bill to provide funds to enable Government to continue wirelom broad- 
casting in India, by increasing the import duties leviable on wireless reception apparatus, 
as passed by the Legislative Assembly, be taken into consideration.** 

The motion was adopted. 

Clauses 2 and 3 were added to the Bill. 

Clause 1 was added to the Bill. 

The Title and E^eamble were added to the Bill. 

The Honourable Mr. J. A. SHILLIDY : Sir, T move that the Bill, 
aa passed’ by the Legislative Assembly, be passed. 

The motion was adopted. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : In view of the statement made 
by the Honourable the T^^ader of the House yesterday, that t here is no further 
business to come before the House, I now adjourn the Council sine die. 

The Council then adjounicd sine die. 
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